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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Ifc is not yet forty-five years since the first report of a Saperintendent of 
Public Instruction was presented to the legislature of this State. But at this 
decennial period when the national census turns public attention with renewed 
interest to the progress and growth of all our civil and industrial institutions, 
I have thought it fitting to gather together the statistics of past years in our 
educational field, and to note, somewhat at length in another part of this 
report, the annals of public education in Michigan. In connection with this, 
I have been led more carefully than ever before to road the earlier records and 
reports of this office, and to study, more in detail, the times and circumstances 
that helped to shape and strengthen the system during the years of its growth. 
For the work of the men who have stood at the head of our schools in other 
days we cannot cherish too sincere respect and admiration. The more critical 
our examination of their work, the more hearty and enthusiastic must be our 
regard for their character and intelligence. 

The foundations of free public education in Michigan have been laid broad 
and deep, and it mainly remains for us, in this day and generation, to see that 
the superstructure in massive strength and graceful proportion corresponds and 
comports with the dignity and scope of that upon which it stands. To prop- 
erly appreciate what has already been done, we must consider the time and the 
circumstances in which the pioneers of our commonwealth labored to found 
the fabric of our school system. Few of the things which we at this day con- 
sider settled principles and established facts were more than problems then. 
The very principle of free schools was in debate and in the balance of uncer- 
tainty. The reports of the earlier superintendents were largely occupied with 
discussions of what we consider the simplest fundamental truths, and long 
after the State had a being the uncertain and problematical in education far 
exceeded the fixed and unquestioned. In the light of these facts, it is wonder- 
ful to note the high aim and lofty ideal of the fathers. There is hardly a 
thing that we consider to-day characteristic of our school system but was boldly 
planned or prophetically outlined by the first Superintendent of Michigan in 
his repoi*ts to the legislature of this State, — and that, too, at a time when 
there was not, in all the country, a State university, a State teachers' associ- 
ation, a normal school or anything like organic and developed system in school 
work and educational appliances. Horace Mann was just about 4;aking his \ 
place at the head of the Massachusetts public schools and was yet to signalize 
his life by the wonderful agitation which he there began and which has been. 
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\ going on from that day to this. John A. Dix was Superintendent of Pablic 
\ Instmction in New York, and had brought to his duties the great energy and 
J executive ability for which his career was renowned. The equal of either in 
^ the clear foresight with which he surveyed the field and in the profound im- 
pression which he left upon the schools was Michigan's first Superintendent, 
/ John D. Pierce. In his first report he holds that the public school must, of 
( necessity, be a free school ; that it must cover the whole field of educatioi^ ; 
\ the necessity of wise local supervision is emphasised ; the public school library 
, is shown to be indispensable ; the professional training of teachers in special 
' normal schools is declared of highest importance ; the sacredness and impor- 
tance of the public school funds is zealously maintained ; the broad and liberal 
character of a true State university is glowingly portrayed, and the path clearly 
forecast in which that institution is yet working out its destiny. This was the 
first hearty impulse that by its very earnestness and faith in the future more 
than half accomplished its aims. The real work to be wrought out under the 
inspiration of this high ideal was yet to come, and during the many years, from 
that day to this, have been gradually laid the foundations of our system of free 
public schools. We are just passing out of this period, and upon us rest other 
labors and responsibilities, made lighter, indeed, but at the same time more 
important, by the grandeur of the work of those who have gone before. 

The work of the past has been largely constructive in its character. It has 
settled many questions that for years vexed the minds of the friends of the 
schools. It has adjusted differences, balanced conflicting claims, fixed the 
course of our progress in definite lin^s, and provided a means of meeting nearly 
every demand that a people can have upon the commonwealth in the way of 
free and liberal education. If we will note for a moment we shall see how 
comprehensive are the foundations already laid, and how generously they are 
adapted to meet all the needs of the State if we build as wisely as others hare 
planned. 

Thb Work of the Past. 

The University of Michigan historically comes first in any survey of the foun- 
dations of our educational edifice. It was the first educational thought of the 
State. In territorial days, as early as 1817, there was struck out the glowing 
ideal of the ^'Gatholepistemiad, or University of Michigania." This quaint 
conception of an early day with its didactors and didaxia is noticeable only in 
so far as it indicates a definite purpose in the minds of that age j^o care for 
higher education. Nothing ever came of the scheme ; but the skill with which 
the territorial statesman selected and preserved the landed endowments of the 
University shows that there was practical wisdom in those days as well as 
sounding phrases. The University has always been a vital part of the public 
school system. As outlined by the early legislators, it embraced within 
its purview the whole field of higher and special education. At the central 
institution were to be the college of literature, science, and the arts, the 
college of medicine and the college of law. In the branches were to be the 
gymnasia or high schools of the'State, the normal schools for the training of 
teachers, and the schools of agriculture for the technical education of farmers. 
The scope of the University proper has been somewhat narrowed but higher 
education has been advanced thereby. It was among the charges committed 
to the care Of the State Superintendent by the first educational legislation of the 
State, and ever since it has been enumerated side by side with the primary and 
graded schools as constituting with them the Michigan school system. Only 
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once^ in 1842, did the University aathorities ever suggest a sundering of this 
intimate connection. Fortunately for the University, the legislature refused 
to separate the interests of primary and higher education, and the wisdom of 
this decision has, become more and more apparent with the progress of the 
University in its connection with the public schools. The University and 
higher education were thus finally and fully determined to be essential parts 
of the free school system of Michigan. 

The relation of the University and of the State to private collegiate enter- yj^ 
prises was for many years a mooted question. Thei*e were unfounded fears on 
one side and unfounded jealousies on the other, and this unfriendly strife, 
natural as it was, caused some bitterness of feeling. But this is all a matter 
of the past, and one reads now with curiosity and amusement the warm words 
that occasionally marked the discussion of this subject. The colleges 
may well be recognized as generous helps to higher culture in the State 
that have won their way to recognition, and are well worthy the filial devotion 
of their sons and daughters. In words worthy the man and the subject, Supt. 
Gregory, in his report for 1863, thus closes probably the last serious discussion 
of this subject: ''It is but just to the colleges of Michigan to state, in this 
connection, that while often embarrassed for want of adequate endowments, 
they represent, through the generous and self sacrificing spirit of their facul- 
ties, a much larger capital than their financial statements exhibit. These 
Christian teachers not only give their services for salaries of half the ordinary 
amount paid in wealthier institutions, but they often do double the ordinary 
work, and thus make the stinted incomes of the institutions they serve, like 
the loaves and fishes in the great miracle of Christ, to become the abundant 
food of hungering thousands.'^ We may then regard as settled for all the 
future that the University will be generously and nobly aided in the field of 
liberal scholarship by the private colleges, and that the only strife between 
them will be as to who can best work and best agree. 

The broadening of the University has been a matter of slower attainment. 
From time to time the schools and professorships of special sciences have been 
added until now with its departments of law and medicine, its schools of den- 
tistry and pharmacy, its observatory and chemical laboratory, its hospitals and 
museums and libraries, its liberal courses in engineering and history, in litera- 
ture and the science of education, there is hardly a department of higher cul- 
ture that is not liberally provided for in the University of Michigan. 

The relation of the University to secondary education has been varying. la 
the first scheme it was planned to have, in each county, an academy supported 
partly by the university endowment and partly by local appropriations and 
tuition foes. These were to be branches of the University and were to corres- 
spond to the gymnasia of the Prussian system which was at that time attract- 
ing so much attention, not only in this country, but also in France and other 
continental states. The plan worked with waning success for a few years but 
did not survive the opening of the Univeraity at Ann Arbor, where it was wisely 
thought best to concentrate all the resources of the young institution. For a 
long time thereafter the thought of a vital connection between the University 
and secondary schools seemed to be lost; but, within recent years, the principle 
of the organic unity of our entire system of higher education has peen empha- 
sised, and the propriety and necessity of such a relation in some effective form 
is admitted with practical unanimity throughout the State. 

The higher education of women and the means by which the State shall pro- 
vide for this are no longer matters of controversy. The questions of a.t<^\!&Li^ 
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college or female department in the University were very early discussed, and 
the co-education of the sexes was looked upon by many as a dangerous experi- 
ment, but the change finally came so noiselessly and so harmlessly that it put 
to shame all the fears of former years. The discussions of this question, the 
wide range they took, and the warmth of feeling that attended them, read 
with peculiar interest in the light of to*day. 

And so we see strongly intrenched in the affections of the people the noble 
institution which has shed such a lustre on the name of Michigan. Its relation * 
to the public school system is established ; its unquestioning fidelity to the 
needs of the people is a matter of history ; its endowment has been religiously 
preserved and liberally supplemented by an appreciative commonwealth ; it has 
risen superior to all antipathies and rivalries, and stands in cordial fellowship 
with all kindred attempts for higher education in the State; it has grown and 
broadened in its plans until it covers the whole field of liberal education and 
special culture ; it finds in the high schools of our cities and villages the oat- 
growth of the old university branches, and thus realizes its early ideal by 
seeking an intimate connection with them ; it has solved more satisfactorily 
than any other American university the question of the education of woman ; 
and upon these foundations it is building its future. 

The University plan originally, as before remarked, contemplated a school 
of agriculture to be located in one of the branches. When the branches wore 
discontinued the idea of a school of farming was kept alive, and various plans 
were proposed and urged with great earnestness and feeling. The wise solution 
was not reached without grave misgivings, and these for some time attended 
the earlier years of the Agricultural College and weakened the heartiness of its 
support. Against all these the school has won its way, and the people of Michi- 
gan buildcd better than they knew in founding the first Agricultural College in 
America. 

In the matter of the professional training of teachers the State has a firmly 
established policy. It was not matured without experiment, and is yet to reach 
its full development, but the foundations are secure. It was a part of the 
work of the University branches in the original plan to instruct in the art of 
teaching, and one of three plainly marked courses of study was to be devoted 
to that end. With the modification of that plan there has been gradually ma- 
tured a system of professional training embracing the State Normal School and 
State and county institutes under the care of the State Superintendent, and 
training schools maintained by the local boards in our larger cities. When the 
Normal School was established the union and high-school system of the State 
was not yet developed, and the school was obliged to do other than strictly pro- 
fessional work, but the State Board of Education always regarded this as only 
a temporary necessity, and in his first report, over twenty years ago, Superin- 
tendent Gregory expressed the hope that the Normal School might soon throw 
the most of its academic work upon the union schools and devote itself to its 
proper work of professional training. That end has been practically accom- 
plished and the professional school for teachers has entered upon its true sphere 
of usefulness. The school thus presents courses of special training for the 
several grades of work in the public schools, and, free from all embarrass- 
ments, gives its whole energies to the work for which it was founded. Until 
some four years ago teachers' institutes were considered an expensive luxury, 
too good for ordinary occasions. They were passed around as a scarce com- 
modity, and had been held in a sort of desultory way, upon no regular system, 
for the twenty years preceding at the rate of about ten each year. The 
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institute law of 1877 inaagarated a definite system, embracing an institute 
•each year in every county of the State, and a State institute for the conductors 
and instructors in these local institutes. The result has been to bring to the 
^«ervice of the State a well-trained corps of instructors, who have carried the 
best methods of teaching and discipline to the teachers of the primary schools, 
and so have done much to awaken public sentiment to the need of improve- 
ment in our rural districts. Training classes in connection with the larger city 
systems of schools have within recent years become an established feature of 
their work. These, though voluntary in their character and independent of 
State control, are established with a care and system that must insure perma- 
nent and increasing results, the value of which will extend beyond the city 
and be felt in the schools of a large number of localities in the State. 

The establishment of a practicable scheme of secondary education in the State , 
iras the work of more than a score of years. We can with difficulty realize ' 
that the union school and the high school were not ingrafted into the Michigan - 
system of education until ten years after the State had au existence. At firat 
the branches of the University were to do the work of the secondary school. 
After them there sprang into existence a large number of private seminaries. 
Then came the proposition to place these on a firm basis and make them 
auxiliary to the public schools by means of annual appropriations from a State 
fund. As late as 1854 the propriety of returning to the branch system was 
seriously proposed. In 1856 Chancellor Tappan regarded as the point of im- 
mediate interest at that time the adequate endowment of the union school or 
academy for the purpose of filling a vacant place in our scliool system. In 
1859 Superintendent Gregory regarded the success of this class of public 
schools as assured, notwithstanding the fears of ''some alarmists who do not 
•cease to predict their overthrow." To-day the graded schools are educating \^ 
nearly one-half of the school population of Michigan, and furnish secondary 
education of a more or less extended character to about 400 communities. 
They have grown, not as the result of any legislation or endowment funds, but 
as the development of the primary school ; and thus the original ideal of ther^ 
complete system of education, with three great divisions of primary, secondary' 
and university grade, has been realized far more satisfactorily than it couldn. 
have been in any other way. 

Outside these graded systems of schools are the primary schools proper. 
They have been called the ungraded schools, and unfortunately the term is no 
misnomer. They present a most interesting field for our consideration. If we 
regard tliem from the standpoint of our ideals, we may easily despair ; but if 
^we regard their future in the light of tho past, if we consider for a moment the 
points of vantage already gained, tho foundation principles that have been 
^settled, never to be shaken, we may well contemplate the future as full of hope 
and promise. Michigan was among the very last states to make her public ""^ 
schools free schools for all the people, and the State that abolished the rate-bill | 
less than fifteen years ago cannot be expected to have perfect rural schools, f 
The primary schools are now entirely free, and the school interest fund in- 
•creased, as it undoubtedly will be, by the proceeds of the specific taxes, will 
yield the districts over a dollar per child. This, supplemented by the mill-tax 
and local taxation, makes the question of support an easy one. The senti- 
ments of local independence and local responsibility aro especially strong in 
regard to the administration of school affairs. The principle of local super-: 
vision may be considered established, though some of the attempts to secure; 
that object have been so unfortunate and discouraging. Generous provial<^^V 
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has also been made for libraries^ which only need proper management to be- 
come a source of incalculable good to our rural communities. The annual 
county institute, designed for the especial benefit of the primary schools, is a 
fixed fact in our school economy. Thus much has been accomplished in the- 
past, and these are the elements from which to work out the problem in the- 
primary schools. If that work is undertaken with an honest enthusiasm, suc- 
cess will be easy, and the only difficult thing will be to fail. The foundations 
are stable, and the superstructure, we cannot doubt, will be equally broad and 
complete. 

The charitable and reformatory institutions, which ^are educational in their- 
character, have been planned upon a liberal scale. There are already provided 
the Reform School for Boys, the Reform School for Girls, the State Public 
School for Dependent Children, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the State School for the Blind. With the exception of an institution for the 
education of the feeble minded, the State has generously furnished training 
for every class of dependents which may reasonably look to the public torr 
especial care and protection. 

So much for the work and achievement of the past. It is with reasonable 
pride that we can point back to the symmetrical upbuilding of a great Univer- 
sity, adjusted to all our wants and conditions, in sympathy with all aspirations- 
for higher culture and training, loyal to the public schools, seeking to elevate- 
their standard, and affording to every boy and girl in the State the means for 
the highest general and special culture ; to a State Normal School, devoted 
entirely to professional work, and an institute system carrying a normal school 
every year to five thousand common school teachers and into every county inr 
the State ; to Jour hundred graded schools, giving high school advantages to 
over two-fifths of the school population of the State, and furnishing academic- 
preparation for the Normal School and the Univeraity ; to a system of free 
rural schools liberally endowed by the Oovernment, and limited in their value 
and usefulness to the community only by the will of the community itself ; and 
to a class of charitable institutions amply providing for the care and education* 
of every unfortunate and dependent child in the State. 

Problems of the Future. 

The problems of the future lie in the management of the schools rather than, 
in the establishment of principles. The work to be done is in the improve- 
ment of the schools, not by making other or different schools, but better 
schools. This work is going on in every department of the system. The 
University shares in the general advance. In the words of the first commence- 
ment orator in 1878, it is becoming ''less the college and more truly the 
university.'^ We see it in the movement looking to an abandonment of the 
strict class system, in the higher grade of preparation required for admission 
to the professional schools, in the eclectic system which is being widely extended, 
and in the working out of an organic connection with the secondary schools.. 
These are all in process of development; the principles are conceded and the 
successful solution will come with time and experience. The work of the future 
in the Normal School is also mainly administrative. The proper adjustment of 
its academic and professional work, the wider use of training and practice- 
teaching., the introduction of kindergarten methods, a definite relation with 
the grammar and high school courses of the union schools preparatory to its 
training classes, — these are some of the things which the school has on hand 
and which will be readily accomplished in the near future. The institute sy8> 
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tern, thoroughly established in principle, has yet to receive its regular and 
complete development. The graded schools have probably received less system- 
atic direction in the past than any other class. They have developed from 
the primary school naturally and in obedience to circumstances. It has been 
well for them that the University has given them a high standard of attain- 
ment. But while the his:h school has been stretching up toward the Univer- 
sity, it has not always broadened to meet the wider needs of the home 
community. And has not the reverse as often been true? Has not the school 
as often been fiat, heavy, and monotonous, lacking the inspiration of the high 
motive and healthy ambition which the preparatory work would have given it? 
The fully equipped high school does a double service. It is a local finishing 
school, and is also a part of the graded system of the State which begins in the 
primary school and ends in the University and professional school. The 
lopal wants of the majority of the pupils will always come first in importance 
and afterward the preparatory work necessary for admission to the Normal 
school and the University. The fair adjustment of these different demands, 
the cultivation of an esprit de corps by means of uniform reports and methods, 
the extension of the union school system to the rural communities, the estab- 
lishment of teachers' classes and training schools, the abridgment of the work 
of the smaller union schools to a more practicable ten^year course, — such 
themes afford a field for thought, inquiry, and discussion that cannot but be 
profitable in good results. 

All these questions are in the hands of active and zealous friends who are 
working together with the one aim of solving them in a way the best to pro- 
mote the good of all the schools, and whose only rivalry is to see who may most 
jealously guard the honor and promote the unity of the Michigan system of 
liberal and higher education. But while this is true of the graded and high 7 
schools and the higher institutions, the primary schools of our rural districts [ 
are not so intimate a part of the system as to catch the general spirit of advance ! 
and growth that has pervaded the State. If there are weak points in the legis- 
lation affecting the graded schools and higher institutions, their intelligent com- 
munities and liberal and progressive faculties and governing boards have gener- 
ally supplied the defects by wise and skillful management. So we may naturally 
look for signs of weakness and the results of inefficient management, or defect- 
ive legislation, to show themselves more plainly in the smaller rural school. I 
have spoken of this phase of the school problem in the State in my two previous 
reports, and as I have reviewed the growth of the general system more at length 
nothing has impressed me so deeply as the need of a more intelligent manage- 
ment of the strictly primary schools. The principles which secure the benefits 
of free public education to every child in the remotest sections of the State are 
all firmly established. To the intelligence of the people and a right appreci- 
ation of the schools on their part we must look for genuine improvement. 

In the management of the rural schools perhaps the most prevalent defect is 
the lack of experience and intelligent appreciation of their duties on the part of 
school officers. The.positio_n of school officer is not generally thought desirabla 
and is passed around as au irksome task. The people are naturally watchful 
and critical of their public officers, and :t is often easier to do nothing than to 
take responsibility and go ahead with vigorous and intelligent reforms. JThe 
officer who takes, the responsibility honestly and intelligently, and carries out a'^ 
policy of reform and improvement, seldom fails, ultimately, of his reward in a 
generous appreciation on the part of the public. Still the timid and cautious 
will always shrink from the undertaking. The criticism of one's next door 
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neighbor id always hardest to bear. The school business is^ to an extent, every 
body's business, and that is too often nobody's business. The ordinary rural, 
district, with its limited round of cares, affords too few imperative tasks to edu- 
cate a school officer to an intelligent understanding of his duties. 

The tz^^e^^ar^ yearly duties of a board of three able-bodied men, consist in hir- 
ing one or two teachers, buying a dozen cords of wood, setting a few panes of 
glass, putting on a hinge here and driving a nail there. The records of this im- 
portant body, if kept at all, occupy a page or two of the record book ; the board 
meetings consume two or three hours per year, and the whole time given to 
duties of office, generally on the part of the director alone, would not 
exceed three days in the three hundred and sixty-five. This is the minimum 
of official duty, and the minimum is the rule. A lifetime of such official service 
would not make a man an efficient school officer. The thousands of such 
school officers in this State are too remote from any responsibility to the State 
Superintendent to feel or care for criticism from him. The growling of a surly 
neighbor is far more important. There are no nearer supervising officials to 
give close oversight to their efforts, and so the school drifts along from year to 
year with the least possible care and direction. 

But this minimum of woik is no adequate performance of the legal duties 
a district officer. The law places upon the district board the general man- 
agement of the school. The law prescribes that '' they shall have general care 
of the school, and may establish all needful rules and regulations." The 
duty of prescribing a uniform list of text books is made imperative ; but no 
less imperative is the duty of fixing a uniform and reasonable sot of rules 
and regulations; of establishing a simple and continuous course of study; 
of establishing a system of grading and promotion that shall be uniform 
from year to year ; of caring for libraries and reference books, for maps and 
blackboards. 

The frequent change of teachers is often deplored and is indeed deplorable. 
Only 1,076 districts in the State did not change teachers during the past year, 
and most of these Jiad only a three or four months' term of school. But the 
district board should give the school such a strong and definite character 
that the tenure of teachers would be more permanent, and that no change 
of teachers could affect the school. Teachers are charged with introducing 
new books and strange regulations, but nothing, save the indifference of 
school officers, could make such assumptions on the part of their employes 
possible. If the school officers will not do their duty, the teacher has some 
excuse and reason for assuming their functions. From all these causes we 
find the schools very generally without certain and continuous character. 
The people, grown indifferent to changes and to the characterless condition 
of their schools, rather enjoy the shaking up of things by a new teacher every 
three months. But nothing can be more pernicious. The old idea that 
'Hhe teacher is the school," has no more place in an American free public 
school, than the imperial assumption, ^^Uetat,c^est moi^^^ in the American 
system of popular government. The teacher is temporary; the school is per- 
petual. If the public sentiment is what it ought to be, the teacher, though a 
very important element, must relatively be only a small part of the school. 
The true school is an organic, continuous, and perennial institution that exists 
from year to year, winter and summer, in term time and during vacation, 
alike. With a teacher or without, every one knows its relation to himself 
and his place in it. There is no reason why the small school should not 
have as clearly outlined and permanent a character as the largest school. 
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A school is in its crudest state of development when it can change its character 
with every season and at every change of teachers. 

The defective management of local school affairs is also seen in the inadeqaate / 
provision of the simplest necessaries for decent school keeping. In this connec- j 
tion the following figures are instructive. In 1,392 districts there is no reg- 
ister or record of pupils kept. In 5,312 there are no globes. In 4, 717, no maps. 
Only about one-half the districts report a uniform list of text books. This, how- 
ever, is a commendable increase upon last year. Only 752 districts report any 
attempt at a regular course and succession of studies. The library interests 
are as carelessly managed. Neither district nor township libraries are provided 
in a majority of cases, and every year thousands of dollars that lawfully belong 
to the library fund do not reach the hands of the district board, or are diverted 
to defraying the general school expenses. This plundering of the libraries has 
amounted in the course of the last forty-five years to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The books purchased are not carefully preserved. Some years 
have shown an actual decrease in the number of volumes in the face of large 
outlays of money. 

All these mattera of grading and promotion, of text books, courses of study, 
blackboards, maps, globes, reference books, recoi'd books, and libraries are 
within the proper and legitimate duties of the school officers of the district and 
township and of the teachers under their direction; and the remedies are not 
far to seek. Briefly stated, the great wants of our schools to-day are better 
qualified officers and teachers, and fetoer school district officers. 

Local Supervision. 

It is perhaps impossible to make any immediate reduction in the number of 
district officers. / It is therefore so much the more important that there begin \ 
at once an effort looking toward the systematic education of both the officers 
and teachers of our rural schools. It seems to me this can be done in no other 
way so effectively as by utilizing the township inspectors in the work in conjunc- 
tion with some efficient county authority. I have no sympathy with the senti- 
ment that would cry down the school officers of the townships. I am glad that 
the office of township school inspector is a constitutional office. Had it not been 
so it would have been abolished long ago. As it is, I see in it the germ of much 
gooJ to the schools of the State. I think it was extremely unfortunate that theH^^ 
county superintendency law of 1867 took the work of school visitation entirely 
out of the hands of the township school inspectors. There were very many poor 
inspectors and the examinations were, in a majority of cases a farce, but there 
were also in some townships in every county in the State, acting as visiting 
inspectors, some of the best and most public spirited citizens, who were exer- 
cising an intelligent oversight over ihe schools and doing more than any county 
superintendent could possibly do in the work of visitation. Some of these 
men had given careful and conscientious labor to the schools continuously for 
ten or twenty years. Probably a fourth of the men legislated out of any con- 
nection with the schools by the law of 1867 were such as these, who could ill 
be spared. Such men should have been retained in active connection with 
school work. Their influence should have been concentrated by union in a 
county organization in connection with a proper examining officer or board, 
and the leaven of their zeal and fidelitv would have leavened the whole State. 
The county system alone was tried for a number of years with little satisfaction. 
Then we returned to the township system. Oan we not do better by com- 
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bining the two in an efficient and harmonious scheme which shall save all 
their strong points and avoid their weaknesses? 

My views on this subject were expressed quite fully in my report for the year 
1878. I shall be pardoned for repeating with little variation my recommenda- 
- tions embraced in that report. 
f The great need of the ungraded schools of the State is a more efficient sys- 
y I tern of local supervision. The Constitution provides for school officers for the 
^ district, the township, and the State. To make the system complete in its 
workings there should be added corresponding officers for each county. I 
think the great difficulty with our plans heretofore has been the idea that vre 
must have a system of local supervision exclusively by a county officer, or as 
exclusively by a township officer. When the county superin tendency was 
enacted the township inspectors were ignored as useless so far as the work of 
supervision was concerned. They could not be legislated out of existence, for 
the office is provided for in the Constitution ; but they were as thoroughly 
ignored as possible. The county superintendent, also, very rarely had anything 
to do with the district officer while his relation to the State Superintendent was 
simply clerical. He did not become a part of the system, but touched it only 
on the outside and at a single point. When, therefore, I say that we need a 
county school officer, or a county board of school officers, I mean that such 
county officer, or officers, should become a part of the official school system. We 
have tried the county system by itself. We are now having some experience with 
the township system exclusively. Would it not be better to try to secure a sys- 
tem that would give the greatest efficiency to both these officers in their respect- 
ive spheres of action? Do they not each possess elements of strength that are 
essential to the best supervision of the rural schools? Legislation should be 
constructive, not destructive ; compacting, not isolating ; developing, not dis- 
torting; utilizing existing forms, not multiplying and diffusing them. For 
the best working of the township system, a county unity of plan and purpose 
is needed. On the other hand the county system absolutely needs the coopera- 
tion and popular strength of an active township system, and the first object of 
the county system should be not to supplant but to strengthen that system. 
The county system is strong in its compactness and nearness to the State 
department. The township system is strong in its nearness to the people and 
the schools. Together they leave little to be desired in the way of good* local 
supervision. The proper administration of the State department requires these 
two grades of officers in active harmony with each other. I am, in my work^ 
constantly made aware of the lack of proper supervision and intelligence in the 
conduct of local school affairs. At one extreme of the system is the State 
Superintendent; at the other are 1,000 township superintendents, 6,000 district 
boards and 13,000 teachers. The distance is simply disheartening. The coun- 
ty officer is absolutely necessary as an intermediary, and a center of communi- 
cation with the schools and among the schools. But the county officer without 
the active help of the township officer works at a great disadvantage. The 
true system of local supervision must include the district board, the township 
inspectors, the county officer, or officers, and the State department, inter-de- 
pendent, mutually responsible, and working with perfect harmony and respect. 
Supervision is needed for several distinct purposes. Ist, For the ezamina" 
tion of teachers. This is by far the most important work of the supervisory 
agency, and one that should be entrusted to none but experienced educators of 
thorough scholarship, sound judgment, and good common sense. When the 
necessary qualifications of a teacher are considered all will agree that the im- 
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portant work of exatniuatiou should not be given into the hands of those with 
anythiug short of ripe culture in all that pertains to education, and free from 
any local and political prejudice. He should have a thorough, ready knowl- 
edge of the studies usually pursued in the common schools, with their under- 
lying principles. To this should be added a natural aptness to teach, 
strengthened by careful training in the best methods of presenting the different 
subjects to pupils. He should also possess such natural qualities as shall make 
him successful in the discipline of a school. When to these qualifications is 
added a sound moral character that shall make him a safe model for his 
pupils in all matters of propriety of deportment in school and out, we have the 
minimum amount of qualifications that sliould be accepted from any applicant 
loY the responsible position of teacher. No wonder that Horace Mann said : 
" It is no trivial arbitrament to decide whether a school shall be a blessing or a 
jiuisance, and therefore the question of a teacher's fitness is not to be guessed 
at, but solemnly pondered." 

This examination cannot be completed in a few minutes while the town- . 
ship superintendent is resting his team in the plowfield, but it should be a worlr 
of deliberation and care, with all possible help from a record of previous work 
of the applicant in the school-room. 

This work of examining can be done best by some authority co-extensive with 
the county, and I think that authority should be a county board of three 
examiners. The most profitable work that was done by our best county 
superintendents was in the examination of teachers. That plan was weak, 
^liowever, in placing all the responsibility of deciding such matters upon one 
man, and in obliging each new incumbent of the office to begin his work in 
ignorance as to the merits of different teachers, peculiarities of districts, etc. 

The decisions of a county board, on the contrary, would command more 
respect than those of either one of its individual members, and, if chosen for a 
*erm of three years, only one-third of the board would be new to the work at 
4my time. Being selected, too, from different parts of the county, as they 
naturally would be, they could assist each other in determining matters of 
local importance. The secretary of this board should be its executive officer, 
and would probably be a prominent teacher of the county. 

The second work needed in the proper care of country school interests is the 
county institute. The institute law of 1877 makes wise provision for this work, 
but is weakened by not having ready at command an officer of intelligence, who 
understands the local needs and requirements of the schools, and who can thus 
assist in giving the work the proper direction. The secrejbary of the county 
board, constituted as we have suggested, would meet this want and be a resident 
conductor to act jointly with the representative of the State Superintendent in 
the management of the institute. The institute system could be readily 
adjusted to such a plan, and would be greatly strengthened thereby. 

The third point necessary in a system of supervison is the local teachers^ 
meeting. This should be held during term time, and attendance upon it should 
be compulsory. The township superintendent should have charge. I can 
easily believe that these meetings would grow to be of such importance in many 
localities that the people would insist on having a whole day given up to them 
each month. The State Department being associated with the county board in 
the institute, and the county board with the local authorities and the people in 
the township teachers' meeting, these meetings would furnish a valuable medi- 
um of disseminating correct educational principles, and of developing systematic 
reform in the State. 
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When we have competent examination of teachers, well conducted county 
institutes, and properly managed township teachers' meetings, the work of 
visitation becomes a matter of secondary importance, not to be neglected in- 
deed, but of such a character that it may be safely entrusted to the care of tha 
township superintendent. The visitation would then be for the purpose of 
reporting to the county officer the size of the school, its particular needs, and 
the grade of studies pursued ; the apparent success of the teacher in discipline 
and instruction, in what respects the teacher is strong, and wherein weak. These- 
reports should be made twice each term, soon after opening and near its close. 

The county board might very properly bo chosen by the township superin- 
tendents of the county, with whom they should meet for consultation at least 
twice a year. As a result of these meetings the quality of the township super- 
intendent would be greatly improved. 

I have thus briefly stated what appear to me to be the principles upon which 
a system of local supervision should be founded, and the leading features of it» 
work in the order of their relative importance : — first, the examination of 
teachers; second, the county institute; third, township teachers' meeting;, 
fourth, visitation, and incidentally have outlined a plan whereby these princi- 
ples might be made practically operative. It is simply one way in which to 
obtain the supervisory work which is needed. It would, I believe, have many 
merits neither of the systems thus far in vogue in this State have possessed. 
It would be stronger in examination than the county superintendency system. 
It would round out into completeness the county institute. It would give us a 
county organization of township authorities, and a township teachers' meeting, 
which we have never had ; and we should then have visitation of schools just 
when it is needed, and of such a character as to be of real permanent value. 

The general features of this plan are not new in this State. There are hints 
of it all through the reports for the past forty years. The original plan, aa 
outlined in his report by Superintendent Pierce, required the inspectors to 
visit each school at least twice a year. For some reason this provision was 
repealed within a few years, and Superintendent Sawyer, in his report for 1841 
says: 

''The reason of the repeal is unknown. It is thought that the omission of 
so essential a provision, one bearing with such direct force upon the interest of 
the common school, must have been an oversight in the Legislature. Yet, 
notwithstanding the law is silent, many conscientious inspectors have continued 
to visit the schools. And it is hoped that the moral obligation to do so will 
be more generally felt than it has been during the past year. While on this 
subject it is respectfully suggested whether that part of our system which im- 
poses' upon inspectors the duty of examining teachers, be not susceptible of 
improvement. ****** rpj^^ suggestion that something of 
the kind, either a deputy superintendent or a county board of examiners, would 
conduce to the vigor of our own system is made with the conviction that the 
town board of inspectors, as at present constituted, cannot be expected to 
fulfill the purposes of their appointment." 

Superintendent Mayhew, in his report for 1845, suggests laws providfng for 
a county board of school inspectors, consisting of one inspector from each 
township, and also for a township board of school directors with the school 
inspector for chairman. He says : 

''I am fully satisfied that the passage of such laws would tend to strengthen 
weak districts ; that scores of districts which have lost their organization would 
reorganize within one year, and that, with a very few exceptions, every district 
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in the State would volantarily sastaiu a school the coustitntional term. At 
present there is very little community of feeling among inspectors of adjacent 
towns, or even among directors of adjacent districts. They may have a speak- 
ing acquaintance and meet as townsmen or citizens but not as school officers. 
The proposed arrangement would bring together the school inspectors of a 
county twice every year; once soon after their election to organize and elect 
officers and again immediately after the termination of the school year to make 
out their annual report to this department. * * * * * * The 
inspectors would also have an opportunity of exchanging views with reference 
to the best method of improving the schools under their immediate supervision 
and of engaging in, concert of action. * ***** With the pro- 
posed improvement in the school law, through the medium of county conven- 
tions of inspectors and town conventions of directors, the influence of the 
superintendent might be directly and sensibly felt by every parent and child 
in the remotest school districts of the seagirt peninsula.'' 

In the reports from this department for 1846, 1847 and 185G, similar sug- 
gestions were made. In his report for 1860, Superintendent Gregory suggests 
a county superintendent to be elected by the township school inspectors. All 
these plans involve somewhat vaguely in one way or another the union and 
co-operation of the township and county officers in the varied work of super- 
vision of the schools. 

In no state is the county superintendency more popular and efficient than in 
the State of Indiana. There the county superintendent is chosen by a board 
consisting of one trustee from each township, and he meets these trustees in a 
county board meeting, required by law twice each year. These township trustees 
are generally intelligent officers who manage their schjools and do a most impor- 
tant and effective share of the visitation. The uniform testimony is, that 
this co-operation of township and county officers in the management of the 
schools has vastly improved the character of the township officials and of their 
schools during the few years since the law went into effect. Certain it is, the 
schools of Indiana have made the most wonderful forward strides during the 
past ten years. 

Hon. Birdsey Grant Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of 
Education, discusses the questions of the examination of teachers and the 
supervision of schools quite at length in his report for the school year 1879-80. 
He says: '^The present method of examination is the weakest point in our 
school system. Teachers are approbated only by the school officers of the 
townships in which they teach. Candidates rejected in one township may be 
certificated in the next. Hence many of our schools suffer from the incom- 
petency of teachers. This evil arises not so much from the scarcity of good 
teachers, as from a vicious method of selection. The importance of this sub- 
ject demands a thorough discussion. 

"It has been my good fortune during the past twenty-five years to visit 
schools or confer with teachers and school superintendents in educational 
meetings held in all the northern states this side of the Mississippi river and in 
several other states. Anxious to learn as well as to teach, I have valued these 
opportunities of observing the comparative workings of different school 
systems. In the certification of teachers, most of all, we may profit by the 
experience of other states. The testimony of educational experts throughout 
the country is almost unanimous in favor of county and state boards of 
examiners. 

8 
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'^Several of tho western states originally copied the Connecticut school sys- 
tem; bnt the old Gonnecticat method of certificating teachers has been 
abandoned in all bat one of them [Michigan]. The State school superin- 
tendents of the western and middle states now regard state and county boards 
of examiners as an indispensable part of the system, as the right arm of power 
for the uplifting of their schools. It has done more than any one thing to 
vitalize their schools and promote their improvement. This method, founded 
in reason, has stood the test of a varied experience, and everywhere proved 
beneficial in practice.'^ 

With reference to the supervision of schools Mr. Northrop says: '^I have 
never favored the plan adopted in many states of entrusting the supervision 
of schools to county superintendents. Among the reasons for this conclusion 
are the following : 

'^1. My observation and experience confirm the opinion that the work of 
supervising the schools in our country towns is better done by our acting 
visitors than it would be by county superintendents. Living in the same town, 
they know the scholars, their needs, plans, possibilities and prospects better 
than would a county superintendent. Their advice and suggestions are more 
likely to be adapted to the real wants of individual scholars and classes. 

'' 2. They visit the schools much of tener than county superintendents usually 
do or can, and therefore become better acquainted with the teachers, often act- 
ing as their friend and confidential adviser, to whom they may freely state their 
difliculties, and from whom they may receive timely counsel and friendly 
criticism. 

^'3. In difficult cases of discipline the advice of a judicious school visitor, 
mar at hand, is often of great service, forestalling serious trouble, and show- 
ing how much better prevention is than cure. At such times teachers need 
encouragement as well as advice. Isolated and unvisited by equals and 
superiors, perplexed if not discouraged by difficulties,. a teacher needs and 
merits the cheering of words of sympathy and approval. 

'^4. School visitors can do more to awaken popular interest in behalf of 
education in each locality than could a county superintendent. The character 
of the schools in each town answers to local ptiblic opinion. You elevate pub- 
lic sentiment by improving the schools no more surely than you improve the 
schools by elevating public sentiment. They reciprocally influence each other. 
Popular ignorance, or indifference even, will cripple the best educational sys- 
tem, for a law in violation of public sentiment is a dead letter. Effective 
school laws must depend largely upon public sentiment.' ' 

While I agree with Mr. Northrop on the general principles he maintains, I 
am strongly of the opinion that the intimate connection of the county and 
township officers and their close responsibility to each other are of the highest 
importance. The county officer, whether county superintendent or secretary 
of the county board of examiners, must do some special visitation in any well 
ordered system. The more visiting he does, the more he needs the local help 
of an alert and faithful township officer. The township officer can also con- 
tribute materially to tho value of a county examination of teachers. The 
needs of particular schools and townships, tho weak points of teachers, and the 
actual quality of their success are things which the local officer only can ascer- 
tain and which the examiner must know. Therefore it seems to me that in 
the efficient system there must be a county boaid or officer for the main work 
of the examination, and a township officer for the principal part of the visita- 
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tion ; but that the township officer must help in order to make the examination 
of the highest value to his township, and that the executive officer or secretary 
of the county board must be relied upon to devise plans for the uniform and 
systematic visitation and reporting of the schools by the township officer and 
to supplement the work of that officer in important and difficult cases. 

With such a system in operation in this State^ the most noticeable and imme- 
diate result will be the improvement in the character and efficiency of our 
school officers and teachers. The educational awakening that will be sure to 
follow will be permanent and profound. The popular demand in many counties 
will soon require that the secretary of the county board give his whole time to 
the general oversight of the schools, and the constant test of the value of 
such a county officer will be the amount of effective aid rendered to the work 
of the township visitor. The moment that local officer is ignored, that mo- 
ment the work and results of the county officer will begin to retrograde. Such 
I conceive to be the best means attainable to promote the better training and 
education of our rural school officers and teachers. I care not for names or 
numbers, but give us a good working combination of county and township 
officers in the work of local supervision, and I am satisfied as to the results. 
The inauguration of such a work in the schools, if provision is made for it by 
proper legislation, will make the coming two years among the most important 
in the history of Michigan schools. 

The Township District. 

The second means for securing better management of rural school affairs is 
a reduction of the number of school officers. This must be had through a 
reduction of the number of districts by the union of the several districts of a 
township in one. The township is the corner-stone of American freedom. A 
recent writer has gone so far as to say that no American state can maintain 
free and equal institutions for any length of time without the township and the 
town meeting. The township is the unit in our political system, and should 
be no less the unit in the educational work of the State. Supt. Smart, of 
Indiana, in a paper on ''The best System of Schools for a State," thus speaks 
of the unification of school work in township, town (village), and city: 

''In most states local corporations for municipal purposes have already been 
formed ; these are called cities, towns, and townships. For obvious pruden- 
tial and economic reasons the geographical units of school corporations should 
be coincident with these civil corporations. As a matter of convenience, sub- 
districts may be formed in school corporations. Unequal distribution of popu- 
lation, the condition of roads, bridges, etc., make it impracticable to fix by 
general statute the geographical boundaries of subdistricts. As population 
increases or shifts, and as the condition of roads and bridges is improved, 
frequent changes in the boundaries of subdistricts must be made; this is 
especially true in new states. If these changes in boundaries of subdistricts 
could be made without limitation, by the people themselves, schools would be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Hence, districts should be formed and houses 
located under the authority of the school boards of cities, towns, and townships, 
and not under the authority of each subdistrict. In each township, town, or 
city, all the subdistricts should form one system and no more, and should be 
under the control of one boai*d of school officers. The necessities of the case 
in respect to the location of schools, in respect to the combination of districts 
for the establishment of central graded schools, and economy in the matter of 
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levying local taxes and in the management of the revenues arising therefrom, 

require a unification of all the schools in the township^ town, or city under one 

board of control." 

J In the states of Alabama^ Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 

\ Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, and 

\ Wisconsin, the township system in some form is either in active and successful 

\operation, or laws have been passed looking to its gradual introduction. In 

ievery case the success of the system is in direct proportion to the completeness 

of the control exercised by the township board ; and, further, as a rule, the 

smaller that board the more efficient is its work. 

The district system of Michigan was undoubtedly copied from Massachu- 
setts. For 150 years Massachusetts had maintained free schools with the 
township as the district, when in 1789 a law was passed permitting towns to 
divide themselves into districts. Horace Mann declared this to be ^Hhe most 
unfortunate law on the subject of common schools ever enacted in the State." 
It opened a Pandora's box of ills not only for Massachusetts but also for a 
large number of other states that have taken their system in part from hers. 
Massachusetts, however, after GO years of experience with this ill-advised sys- 
' tern, decided to resume the township district, and by - a permissive law, passed 
in 1850, opened the way to a return to the wiser system of colonial days. The 
subsequent history of the movement is worthy of record. The change was 
made in a few towns only at first, and many were the prophecies of evil that 
hailed these first experiments under the law. In 1861 the reform had gained 
such headway that it was made the duty of the townships still divided into dis- 
tricts to vote in township meeting every third year upon the question of abol- 
I ishing districts. The effect of this was to keep up a systematic agitation of 
I the question. In 1869, as a result of this agitation, the general assembly 
: passed ''An act to abolish the school district system," the fii*st section of which 
- read as follows: ''The school district system in this Commonwealth is hereby 
abolished," and the act took effect upon its passage. Mr. White, the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, who had done so much to bring about this 
result, thus speaks in his report for the year 1869-70 : 

"Although directly affecting probably less than one-third part of the popu- 
lation of the state, yet it is not too much to say that this legislation is unequaled 
in importance by any on the subject to which it relates for a long period of 
years. For thirty years, at least, the leading writers and speakers had regarded 
the so-called district system as an unfortunate interpolation into the pablic 
school system of the State, and had earnestly pleaded for its eradication. 
Every secretary, every agent, and, so far as 1 am informed, every member of 
the Board of Education, whatever might have been their views before entering 
upon their special work, speedily became convinced that the system was an 
obstacle in the pathway of improvement, and strongly advocated its removal. 
Gradually, but surely, the opinions thus formed and expressed gained posses- 
sion of the public till an overwhelming majority of the people had voluntarily 
abolished the district system, and very few remained to advocate its continu- 
ance. 

"After ample discussion and several days of delay, at the request of mem- 
bers who desired to consult their constituents, the bill passed the House with 
only nine votes in the negative, and afterwards the Senate without a dissenting 
voice. 

"Thus, by one wise and most beneficent act, was removed from our school 
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system that which had long been regarded by the great body of intelligent 
observers and laborers in the work of education, as more than all things else 
standing in the pathway of progress. It was indeed a stumbling block and an 
offense. Being happily removed, the way is opened for the people of the towns 
where it existed to enter upon a judicious course of action for the improvement 
of their schools and the better education of their children, with the assurance 
of the success which has attended the efforts of those towns which had volun- 
tarily abolished the district system." 

The law of 1869 was somewhat modified by subsequent acts^ and some of its 
good results were lost. The net result, however^ was to do away immediately 
with the district system in every township where there were not two-thirds of 
the legal voters in favor of continuing it. The general tendency of public 
opinion, however, was irresistibly in the direction of the township district. In 
1875 only 45 towns retained their division into districts, and during the past 
year the number has been so far reduced and the towns retaining it are so unim- 
portant that we may fairly say the district system has ceased to exist in Massa- 
chusetts. Such is the story of a movement inaugurated over forty years ago 
by Horace Mann. It has been going on during nearly the whole time since 
Michigan became a State. As early as 1840, Mr. Mann called attention to 
the evils of the district system. Ten years later, in 1850, the permissive law 
was passed. The second step was gained with the law of 1861 requiring all 
townships to submit the question to a vote of the people at stated intervals. 
The law of 1869, as amended in 1870, at one stroke reduced the number of 
districted townships to less than 50 ; and the present year, 1880, sees the 
township system in successful operation in nearly every township in the State. 

The record may dampen the ardor of those who work only for immediate 
success and for temporary results. It will certainly satisfy any one that great 
reforms, even when urged on by men of tireless energy, must be wrought out 
with patience in the face of delays and disappointments. It proves also the 
value and necessity of wise and persistent agitation to secure any reform in a 
system that penetrates throughout an entire state and has entered into the 
habits and social characteristics of the people as fully as has our system 
of public schools. On the other hand the triumphant result achieved in Mas- 
sachusetts makes all other efforts in the same direction easy and practicable. 

The State of Wisconsin has already enacted a permissive law allowing town- 
ships to organize all their districts into one and requiring all new townships to 
adopt that plan from the start. The only way to accomplish anything in this 
direction in Michigan is by a similar permissive enactment. The need of such 
a change is indeed great, yet I would not begin it a day sooner than it can 
reasonably be certain of securing a fair, honest, and cordial trial. The older 
counties of the State already present many conditions which seem to point to 
the necessity of action. I cull a few sample townships. The township of 
Bruce, Macomb county, heL8five districts whose entire enrollment last year was 
less than twenty each. The township of Plymouth, Wayne county, has also 
five similar districts, ranging from 9 to 18 pupils each. Walker township, 
Kent county, has four such districts with from 15 to 20 pupils each. Milton 
township, Oass county; Wheatland, Hillsdale county, and Penfield, Oalhoun 
county, have each three districts ranging from 9 to 20 pupils each. The fol- 
lowing figures illustrate this wasteful subdivision of districts, showing the num- 
ber of districts, in 15 of the oldest counties, whose entire enrollment during the 
school year ending Sept. 6, 1880, was less than twenty-five pupils each : 
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Oakland 70 districts, with from 6 to 24 pupils each 

Washtenaw 40 

Calhoun 41 

Jackson 31 

Kent 28 

Kalamazoo 32 

Van Baren 24 

Cass 23 

Lenawee 36 

St. Joseph 24 

Hillsdale 26 

Macomb 20 

Allegan 20 

Branch 12 

Berrien 13 

Total number of these districts in 15 counties 439 

Average number of pupils per district 18 

Average number of months of school 7 

Average number of months of school in ungraded schools, throughout 

the State ^ 7.2 

Average annual cost per pupil in these districts (8 38 

Average annual cost per pupil throughout the ungraded schools of 

the State $6 65 

Showing 28 per cent greater average cost per pupil in these districts, with a 
shorter term of school. 

The table shows that with a much greater outlay per pupil there is a result 
secured in these smaller districts far inferior to the average throughout the 
State; and an examination and comparison more at length would show still 
greater disadvantages arising from the subdivision of the township into irregu- 
lar and changing districts. 

But the great advantage to be gained by the -township district is the reduction 
of the number of district officers and' the consequent increased efficiency and 
character of the public service gained thereby. This is so excellently stated 
by one of my predecessors in this office that I cannot do better than to quote 
at length from the report of Supt. Briggs for 1873 : 

" We have an arm jof school officers in the State exceeding twenty thousand ; 
and it is repeatedly and very naturally urged as an objection to our district 
system, that the average quality of the officers is inferior, and in many districts 
where intelligence and character are especially needed even tolerably suitable 
men can not be secured to hold the office; the public money is oftentimes 
misapplied and wasted, if not stolen; the law repeatedly violated, and the 
schools comparatively worthless. But by enlarging the area of the district, a 
wider opportunity of choice is allowed, a superior average of official character 
is at once obtained, and more vigor, honor and intelligence is infused into the 
management of school affairs. But perhaps the most serious objection to the 
existence of small districts, arises from the difficulties necessarily existing iu 
the way of organization, classification, and gradation of schools. The over- 
whelming force of this view of the subject is felt, as we know and appreciate 
the advantages of the gradation of the schools, as adopted and strictly adhered 
to in our cities and villages ; of improved school accommodations, and more 
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uniformity of management generally. A class of men can be induced to manage 
the educational affairs of a township that would not be troubled with the 
affairs of a district one-tenth or one-twelfth of its size. Hence the importance 
of enlarging the district sufficiently to make the administration of its school 
affairs an object of dignity and responsibility. In the older and more populous 
counties of the State, what objection can there be to the territorial identifica- 
tion of the township and the school district? The reasons are ample why 
they should correspond. The fact that the township is the smallest unit in 
the civil system renders it desirable for the sake of uniformity alone that it 
should correspond with the smallest unit of the educational system. It becomes 
easier thus to preserve in the minds of the people a clear comprehensioa of the 
three-fold character of the school system, and the analogy of construction which 
exists between it and the general civil organization of the State. In 1861 a bill 
was introduced, and considered by the legislature of our State^ authorizing the 
adoption of the township system in such townships as might desire it. It is a 
matter of record that the bill met with much favor, but, for want of time to 
perfect it, it was left as a part of the unfinished business of the session. The 
plan proposed, by the bill referred to, was simply that a township school board 
should be elected, consisting of six trustees, who should have the exclusive 
care and control of all the schools in the township, precisely as the school 
boards in our cities have control of their public schools. The advantages, at 
that time claimed, are chiefly these : 

*' 1st. It would secure equality of school privileges to all the children in the 
township, and this would be effected by a township board having the entire 
field to provide for. 2d. No more school-houses would be built and schools 
supported than are needed. 3d. Better buildings would be provided. 4th. A 
happier selection of teachers for particular schools could be had. 5th. Indi- 
vidual favoritism or nepotism would not be as likely to have control in the selection 
of teachers. 6th. It would necessarily lead to a uniformity of text-books, to a 
gradation of the schools, and consequently to better classification. 7th. It 
would furnish a more effective supervision of the schools. 8th. A more steady 
management and more stable support of the schools would be had by a board 
so much weightier in influence and so remote from petty neighborhood quarrels. 
9th. The equitable apportionment of school funds, almost impossible under our 
present system, would be comparatively easy, as the whole amount would come 
into the hands of a township board, and be expended by them discreetly, justly, 
and for the general good." 

I need not dwell on this subject much longer. The strongest arguments in 
its favor are to be had at our own doors. Whatever reputation the school sys- 
tem of Michigan may have abroad has been gained from the great excellence 
of her village and city schools, and the high character of her University and 
its departments. The city and village graded schools are indeed worthy the 
reputation they have gained for the State. But in those schools the thing that 
has done most to secure their efficiency has been the concentration of work and 
official responsibility iu a few capable men in each community, who have car- 
ried forward the interests of the public schools with zeal and intelligence. 
Could each township place its schools in like manner in the hands of a small 
board made up of its best men, the interests of our country schools would be 
greatly advanced, and an excellent class of school officers take the place of 
many who go through the round of their petty district duties with little care or 
discretion, except to avoid responsibiliiy of every sort. The graded schools of 
Michigan educate over two-fifths of the children of the State; aivdi^Vsaj^^^ 
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take into consideration tlie length of the school year and the greater average 
attendance throughout the year, it is safe to say that they perform nearly oue- 
balf the public school service. All this is done and the great intcFests are 
managed with care and credit by less than 2,400 school officers. The rural 
districts perform the other half of the school service, far less efficiently, 
with a vast army of 18,000 district officers. Would not 3,000 do the work far 
better? This would give a board of three school officers to each townsbip. 
Fortunately we have such a board, almost ready to hand, in every township. 
The Constitution provides for the election of one school inspector in each town- 
ship each year. Should the term of office be made three years and the three 
inspectgrs be chosen, as they naturally would be, with special reference to their 
fitness ^or their duties, the schools of our rural districts would soon rival, in 
character and excellence, the best scbools of our cities and villages. 

I do not make these suggestions with the thought of urging hasty action. 
The initiative step may be taken now, or may be put off some yoare yet; bat 
wo may be sure the day is not far distant when our more intelligent rural com- 
munities will demand action in this direction to preserve their school interests 
from the evils and wastefulness of an unwise and unwieldy system that invites 
and encourages official irresponsibility. 

To these two things we must then look for the improvement of our scbools ; 
'^^^^frt, to the systematic education of both ojQOicers and teachers by means of a 
better system of local supervision ; aud^^«e^^d, to a great reduction in the 
number of school districts and district officers, by the gradual introduction of 
the township district system. The improvement in local supervision is of 
highest importance and should be entered upon at once. The township district 
is certain to come in the near future. 

I have dwelt more at lengta upon the needs of the rural schools because I 
believe the security and success of the whole system of State education depends 
upon their intelligent management. The trades and professions and the ranks 
of the business men of our cities are constantly being recruited from the rural 
neighborhoods. Our system of schools, in all its parts, is therefore constantly 
endangered by any neglect of the needs of the country districts. The most 
important factor in the future development of the State in every respect is to 
be found in the character and intelligence of the people who thus stand at the 
fountain head of our political and social life. The interests of the smaller 
schools are, in the highest degree, the interests of all the people. Make 
these schools the best we can and they will repay a hundred fold the care and 
effort spent upon them. Give them the intelligent oversight and the concen- 
trated and business-like administration that have made our graded schools 
what they are ; encourage a better class of teachers to prepare for the higher 
demands that will thus be created ; extend to the township a practicable grading 
system with its fixed outlines and regular promotion ; make the schools of 
every neighborhood continuous and definite in their character from year to 
year ; equip them with the best facilities for all departments of their work ; 
make them the centers of thought and intelligence in the community by devel- 
oping the library and every thing else that is in sympathy with the spirit of 
progress and enlightenment ; and our rural schools will become, what they of 
right ought to be, the pride and glory of the State of Michigan. 

Our record of the achievements of the past dwelt largely upon the success 
of the University and the higher schools, and they are worthy all the praise 
which we can bestow npon them. But the work of the future lies in another 
direction, and the best thought and heartiest zeal must be bestowed upon the 
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schools of the district and township, as the ultimate source and spring of all 
our social and industrial life. I have endeavored briefly to indicate the direc- 
tion in which, it seems to me, this energy must be put forth and to forecast 
something of the results we may look for from these efforts if rightly bestowed. 
It requires no philosopher to teach us that one-half the schools of a State will 
not long remain excellent and efficient if the other half are neglected and 
forgotten. I therefore bespeak for the ungraded rural schools of the State 
the consideration they deserve and the best care and efforts of all who are 
interested in our system of free public education. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The Phimary School Funds. 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands and from escheats to the 
State constitute the Primary School Fund proper, and bear seven per cent, 
interest. One-half the avails of the sale of swamp lands are also set apart as 
a school fund, bearing Ave per cent, interest, and this is called the Primary 
School Five per cent. Fund. 

The amounts to the credit of these funds Sept. 30, 1880, together with the 
income derived from the same, are as follows : 

Primary School Fund. 

In the hands of the State $2,554,590 96 

Duo from purchasers 424,639 15 

Total seven per cent, fund $2,979,230 11 

Income $210,773 15 

Primary School Five per cent. Fund. 

In the hands of the State $326,350 95 

Due from purchasers 35,368 38 

Total five per cent, fund $361,719 33 

Income $16,181 45 

Total income from both funds $226,954 60 

The lands yet remaining unsold will probably increase the principal of these 
funds by about one million dollars. 

The income apportioned to the various counties of the State for distribution 
last year yielded 47 cents per child of school age. 

The Univbbsity Fund. 

This fund, derived from the sale of the lauds, now all sold, granted to the 
State by the general government for the support of a University, draws interest 
at seven per cent The amount and income are as follows : 

In the hands of the State $465,788 46 

Due from purchasers 73,190 08 

Total University fund $538,978 64 

Income $38,426 98 
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The Agricultural College Fukd. 

This fuDd derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and the gen- 
eral government for the support of the college, draws seven per cent, interest. 
A large proportion of the lands yet remain unsold. The present state of the 
fund is as follows : 

Inthehandsof the State $153,137 70 

Due from purchasers 128,311 82 

Total Agricultural College fund $281,449 52 

Income $17,954 82 



The Normal School Fund. 

This fund is derived from the sale of salt spring lands granted by the State 
for the support of a Normal School and bears six per cent, interest. The 
lands are now all sold and the amount of the fund and its income are as 
follows : 

In the hands of the State $56,635 32 

Due from purchasers 12,330 72 

Total Normal School fund .. - $68,966 04 

Income 4,310 48 



STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

The laws regulating the various State institutions, which are educational in 
character, are not at all uniform in the matter of annual reports. Properly 
all should report to the Department of Public Instruction so far as relates to 
their educational work, and the report of this office should thus be an annual 
conspectus of the educational work of the State in every depai*tment. This, 
however, is not the case with regard to two or three of the State institutions ; 
but by the courtesy of the officers in charge of these I am enabled to present 
reports or abstracts of reports from all these schools, and they have all heartily 
responded to every effort designed to establish their relation to the schools iu 
general. Tables XXII and XXIII present some statistical information of 
especial value in relation to these institutions. 

The University. 

The present year has been one of the most successful in the history of the 
University. The report of the acting president. Dr. Frieze, discusses ques- 
tions of great current interest and embraces several recommendations which 
will add greatly to the facilities of the institution. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the true university training is the tendency it cultivates in all who 
come under its influence toward individual and original research. The library 
is therefore one of the most important elements of a university foundation. 
The first salary the University of Michigan ever paid to a professor was to Dr. 
Asa Gray, the present distinguished scientist and naturalist of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the service he rendered was the purchase of five thousand dollars 
worth of books in Europe. Thus the very corner-stone of Michigan University 
was laid in its library. I believe that a great library alone, with adequate 
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facilities for scholarly research, is quite as deserving the name of a university 
as most institutions bearing the name in this country. The Boston Public 
Library, with its special and topical catalogues, its weekly bulletins, and spacious 
accommodations, is one of the greatest institutions of higher and special culture 
in the country. The faculty of the University are, in their several departments, 
and within the limited range afforded by the general library and its accommo- 
dations, endeavoring to do a similar work for the students under their charge. 
It is, however, very desirable that these facilities be greatly extended at once, 
that the University may not fall lamentably short of its purpose. The library 
should be largely increased and its accommodations for careful and studious 
investigation be greatly enlarged. I therefore most heartily join in the recom- 
mendation of Acting President Frieze that immediate provision be made for a 
very large increase of the library and for a building adapted to its wants and 
those of the University. 

The other subjects discussed in the report of the acting president will be^ 
found of more than usual interest, and are indicative of the broad and com- 
prehensive spirit in which the University is filling its place in our system of 
public education. The number of students pursuing post-graduate studies and 
reading for second degrees shows that the recent changes in courses and 
requirements for degrees have done much to encourage the true university 
spirit. Not less noticeable is the number of students in attendance upon the 
classes who are not candidates for degrees of any kind. The report shows 
that there are 48 such students, who, without planning to study for a degree, 
have sought the scholarly atmosphere of the University to devote a year or 
more to reading and general culture under the dii*ection of its faculty. There 
can be no question of the great value of such a seat of scholarship to the 
State. With the varied courses to select from there is hardly a high school 
or community in the St^te that should not be represented upon the University 
lists ; and the question of a practicable and permanent relation between the 
University and the high schools thus becomes one of the most important. In 
some way the University should be enabled to show its interest in every com- 
munity, and to extend its hand to any high school where a single teacher is 
trying to elevate the standard of his work, or where a single boy or girl aspires 
to any one of the courses of liberal culture pursued within its halls. 

The standards of admission to the professional schools have been somewhat 
raised and the courses lengthened, but the very large and increasing classes in 
these schools suggest the thought that the University can, safely and with 
honor to itself, elevate still higher the standards for admission and graduation, 
and thus serve the State by protecting the public more fully '^from imposi- 
tion, charlatanism, and quackery in the professions which deal with the inter- 
ests of life and property." Numbers alone do not make a great University. 
Of degrees conferred on examination, there are three in philosophy and ttoo in 
arts, while only one each in medicine and in law. The University may easily 
place itself in the front rank in the matter of professional training, and afford 
facilities for exhaustive study in the higher fields of law and medicine, such as 
are now to be had only in the great German universities, by thus elevating the 
standards^ both for matriculation and for the final degrees. 

The University and State have been honored by the appointment of Presi- 
dent Angell to the important position of United States Minister to China, and 
chief of the treaty commission to that country. It is expected that with 
the accomplishment of the special objects of the commission, the negotiation 
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of new treaties of commerce and emigration between this country and China, 
the president will soon return to his labors in the institution which he has 
served with such distinguished success and fidelity for nearly ten years. 

The Normal School. 

The year at the Normal School has been one of the best in its history. The 
results of several changes in the methods and organization are just becoming 
apparent, and with the hearty and unusually harmonious co5peration of the 
several members of the faculty the institution seems to have entered upon an 
era of prosperity and success. The changes referred to, which were inaagni- 
ated a few years ago, were regarded by many of the friends of the school and 
by interested observers in other States with some misgiving. It is too mach 
to say that everything is completely and exactly adjusted, and that the school I 
has solved every question regarding its relation to professional and academio | 
work in the preparation of teachers ; but it is not too much to say that the 
change has passed the experimental and doubtful stage, and needs only time 
and experience to develop a most happy realization of the wishes of the befit 
friends of the school. 

This ^' new departure" is based upon the theory that the school shoald as 
far as possible be a professional school for teachers ; that the academic prepara- 
tion in the branches to be taught should mainly be gained in the ordinary pablic 
and graded schools; and that the Normal School should supplement this prep- 
aration by brief courses of review and practice-teaching, together with thorongh 
instruction in good methods from the experienced teachers of its faculty. It 
is thought that with proper preparation in the branches to be taught, a year of 
such training and practice-teaching at the Normal School will be sufficient to 
enable the student to teach successfully in the grade for which ho is prepared. 
It is held that students should come to the school with definite preparation 
for certain work, that they should be encouraged to hold strictly to that purpose 
and secure, without any delay or diversion, the training for the grade in the 
school service for which they have prepared. In this view of the office of a 
Normal School, it is a training school rather than an academy or college, 
and it should yearly send out hundreds of trained and practiced teachers who 
will immediately find themselves at home in the school-room. 

In carrying out this work the school will, in the future, graduate a larger pro- 
portion of trained teachers for grade and department work in the graded schools 
and for the best class of district schools. Its work and success will be meas- 
ured by the number and character of the teachers it sends into the primary 
grades rather than by the principals and preceptresses it furnishes to the high 
schools. Not that any class of educational workers should be neglected^ bat 
that the school can best justify its existence by training for the most elementary 
work with the greatest care and liberality. Such I conceive to be the spirit 
and purpose of the new departure in the Normal School. It recognizes that 
school as a part of the system of the State ; it proposes to supplement the 
academic work of the public schools by practical and professional training; 
and it seeks especially to train those who have to lay the foundations of educa- 
tion in the susceptible mind of early childhood. For the foundation is, of 
necessity, the broadest part and comprehends or contemplates all the rest of 
the structure. 

Dr. Malcolm MacVicar, who assumed the Principalship of the school soon 
after the opening of the present school year, has entered with enthusiasm upon 
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his work^ and has most efficiently codperated with the Board of Education in all 
their plans. The school and the State are to be congratulated upon the acces- 
sion of so scholarly and efficient a leader in the work of the professional 
i raining of teachers. The suggestions and observations recorded in the report 
of the Committee of Visitors are worthy of special attention. 

The Agricultural College. 

The report of President Abbot regarding the condition of the Agricultural 
College leaves little to be said concerning that institution. The character of 
the instruction given^ and of the branches pursued are yearly becoming more 
adapted to the purposes of the scudents. The prominence given to the prac- 
tical sciences and their applications to the farm and farm industry is certainly 
very proper. The quality of academic scholarship has not been sacrificed^ 
but it has been turned into such lines of study as are especially fitting to be 
pursued by intelligent and progressive farmers. The prominence of English 
studies and the discontinuance of all instruction in ancient and foreign lan- 
guages are noteworthy. Justice demands that the College pay high regard to 
culture studies^ and that a most thorough course of training be afforded the 
student in this direction. At the same time it is not necessary or desirable 
that any wide range of selection be afforded in this particular. The main out- 
lay of energy and equipment must be in the direction of the special work of 
the school as a school of farmers. Therefore it was thought that a thorough 
and scholarly training in the English language and in English classic litera- 
ture would best subserve the purposes of literary culture ; and that the high 
development of such a course would be better than to dissipate the available 
forces over a wide range of linguistic studies. 

The decision is one alike creditable to the faculty and to the controlling 
boards and should meet the cordial approval and support of every friend of 
the College. It has silenced many antagonisms and given the College a rank 
and character in our school system that t^annot but increase its usefulness. 
The friends of genuine scholarship need not fear that the quality and finish of 
the literary work done will suffer from this change. It will rather have an 
opposite result if the present purposes of those in charge of the institution are 
carried out. And nothing should be allowed to stand in the way of this full 
development of the College as a school of high scholarship and manly culture 
for the farmers of Michigan. The need of a library building with proper 
facilities for reading and special study is greatly felt. The best interests of every 
student require such accommodations immediately to be provided. The bet- 
ter the mau^ the better the farmer, and the greater his influence among his 
fellows. I therefore trust that immediate provision will be made for a library 
building at the College. 

I cannot, in this connection, forbear to mention the excellent work done by 
the faculty of the College in the series of Farmers' Institutes, held in various 
parts of the State each winter. It has been my good fortune to attend several 
of these institutes, and to meet and talk with the farmers and other citizens 
of the State upon the subject of the needs of the schools. The interests of 
the public schools have always received intelligent consideration, and probably 
more school officers are reached in this way than through the same number of 
teachers' institutes as they are usually held. As a means of spreading special 
and general intelligence, I consider these farmers' institutes of great value to 
the cause of education, and susceptible of still greater development for good. 
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The Befobh School. 

The report of Superiutendcnt Howe discusses the work and needs of the 
Beform School very fully. The year has been one of the best under the skill- 
ful management of the present superintendent. It has shown the results of 
his steady and faithful discipline, and proved the wisdom of the change which 
he inaugurated upon entering upon his work. No work can be more important 
in its results than that which is given to help boys to make a right start iu life, 
and to retrace devious paths. The culture of manliness, and the bringing oat 
of the self-respect of the boys, the appreciation of the good that is ia them, 
the exhibition of a firm and steady manhood that will command their respect 
and win their confidence, have always been the most successful means of 
reform and discipline in every class of schools. The Beform School is no 
exception in this respect to the general rule. Many would indeed questdon 
whether the boys were much different from, or any worse than, the average 
city and village boys. The training of all such boys is a very important edu- 
cational problem, but the conditions at the Beform School are so much the 
same as are found everywhere that it simply becomes a question of the discreet 
and manly training of a class of bright, active-minded boys, who have proba- 
bly s^en more of the unfortunate and hard side of life, but who are as keen 
and sensitive as any with whom the toacher has to deal. 

The responsibility is indeed greater than in ordinary cases, because no ordi- 
nary city superintendent is held to so strict accountability for the whole 
character and performance of the boys under his care — and it seems to me 
that every public school man might well take a lesson in regard to his respon- 
sibility for the training and character of his boys by observing the workings of 
the Beform School. 

The needs of the school, as stated by the Superintendent and Board of 
Control, include an appropriation for a chapel. Such a building can hardly 
be dispensed with in a community of boys such as we find at the Beform 
School. It should embrace under its roof, besides the chapel or assembly 
room proper, rooms for a library and a reading room where the boys can at 
proper hours find their home papers and other periodicals, and be led to culti- 
vate a taste for reading. If such rooms could be properly supplied with good 
reading matter and be open to the boys by sections or classes every day, it 
would be a great help in discipline and education. 

The State Public School. 

This is one of the most important of the State's educational charities and it 
has attracted wide attention as almost the first attempt to establish a home 
and school for dependent children, separate from the almshouse and its cheer- 
less associations. The year has been one of the most prosperous, both in the 
character and amount of work done. The training imparted to the boys and 
girls is of great value, and the hope inspired into the dark lives of the unfor- 
tunate children will change the future of large numbers. 

Too much care cannot be taken in securing homes for the children when 
they leave the school, and in following them up and seeing that they aie 
rightly cared for and kindly treated. The habits of industry and obedience 
which are learned at the school will save many a youth from a life of crime 
and shame, and prove a blessing to the State as well as the child ; but the 
care and watchfulness should be kept up until the child is safely and per- 
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manenfcly housed and homed and ahle to enter upon a career of honest self 
dependence. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

With the removal of the blind from the institution at Flint there has been a 
very decided increase of facilities for the care of the deaf and dumb. By the 
courtesy of the principal I am enabled to learn from his report somewhat in 
detail the success of the institution during the past year. 

The report discusses at some length the results obtained in teaching articula- 
tion to the deaf-mute. From these it would seem that there can be no doubt 
of its success as a method of communication for this class of unfortunates. 
Within a few years great advances have been made in all institutions of this 
kind. In Europe the voice-method is very generally adopted and the last 
international congress of teachers of deaf-mutes held in Italy was practically 
unanimous in its favor. So great an advance in means and methods of com- 
munication may well call for congratulations from all interested in educa- 
tional progress. 

The year at the Flint institution has been one of unusual change, both in 
the character of the institution and in the corps of teachers, but the experienced 
hand of the new principal has avoided every danger and brought the school 
through with a success equal to that of any former year. 

The School for the Blind. 

The location of this school at Lansing has been considered only temporary, 
and so the institution lacks many of the facilities of a well regulated home for 
this class of dependents. It has, however, comfortably cared for a large 
number of those who have formerly been in the Flint institution, and the first 
year has so far been one of great prosperity and excellent results^ considering 
the inconveniences attending the opening of the school in a temporary build- 
ing. The new principal, Mr. McElroy, has shown excellent skill in his work 
and has made the school a success from the start. 

The Eeform. School for Girls, 

located during the past year near Adrian, is not yet in operation, but will 
probably be opened during the coming year. The plans of the Board of Con- 
trol contemplate a school of the best type, which shall do a noble work for the 
class for which it is designed. No charity is more worthy a great state and the 
efforts of the Board should be seconded by the hearty support of all public- 
spirited citizens. 

INCOEPORATED INSTITUTIONS. 

The reports from these institutions, as far as received, will be found in their 
proper place in the accompanying documents. The statistical information, 
gleaned from special reports, as given in tables XXII and XXIII, presents 
a very gratifying exhibition of their work in the educational field and of their 
capacity for usefulness. They report an aggregate attendance of 2,565 students ; 
the employment of 102 instructors; a permanent investment of over 1700,000; 
and a productive endowment of nearly $650,000. With such facilities for good 
and efficient work these institutions form a very important element in the school 
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system. This investment of money and effort does not in the least detract from 
the power of the State University and other higher schools. It is in reality so 
much added to the working capital of the educational forces and strengthens 
every tendency towards education and culture. 

I have, during the past year, visited several of these chartered institutions 
and have found them doing a most valuable work in the interest of higher 
education. They are gradually improving their facilities with the increase of 
endowments and permanent improvements, and so are taking better rank every 
year. I wish that fuller reports of the condition and progress of these schoolB 
were to be had for publication. Formerly the reports embodied in the Superin- 
tendent's report were merely reprints or abstracts of the annual catalogues. 
Such reports, reproducing year after year the courses of study and other eco- 
nomic details of the internal workings of the institutions, are a compliance 
with the letter rather than the spirit of the law. What we should have is a 
brief, matter-of-fact statement of the year's work, the condition and prospects 
of the institution with regard to students, graduates, endowments, permanent 
improvements, and all other matters of general interest. I shall be glad to 
publish such reports and believe that the schools will thus be more properly 
and fairly represented to the State and to their friends and patrons. 

THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The statistics presented in the general summary, table I, show the condition 
and growth of the graded and ungraded schools of the State. These statistics, 
gathered from the reports of directors and inspectors, indicate a healthy and 
progressive condition of school affairs. There is usually to be noted an increase 
over last year in such items as we would wish to see increased, and a decrease 
wherever decrease is a sign of progress. In my last year's report these statis- 
tics showed a state of facts in regard to attendance that was anything buc 
satisfactory. With an increase in the number of school-children during the 
previous year of 10,187, the total attendance upon school was 17,564 less than 
during the year ending September 2, 1878. The year ending September 6, 1880, 
on the other hand, has shown an increase in the school census of 19,^28, and 
in the total attendance of 20,418; making the increase of attendance 1,190 
greater than the increase in the total number of school children, and a con- 
sequent increase of 1.4 in the percentage of attendance. The ungraded 
schools have had by far the greater share of this increased attendance, and the 
increase in the percentage of attendance in these schools is 3.4, while there was 
a small decrease in percentage of attendance in the graded schools. The ungra- 
ded schools are still, however, nearly 5 per cent below the percentage of attend- 
ance reported two years ago. The increase of last year is to be attributed in no 
small degree to the better character of the schools maintained in the rnral 
districts. This is in its turn largely due to the influence of the county insti- 
tutes held during the year ; and it is believed that, with the help of these in- 
stitutes and the better sentiment prevailing in regard to local supervision, the 
schools are finally and permanently on the up-grade, and will show steady 
increase in all things that measure their excellence and success. 

The reduction of the general tax for school purposes from two mills to one 
mill is to some extent made good by the higher assessment of taxable property ; 
so that the tax, though nominally reduced one-half, in reality yields aboqt 77 
per cent of the amount of the previous year. 
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Graded and Hiqh Schools. 

The number of these schools reported by the township inspectors is 389, an 
increase of 36 gver the previous year. The statistics of these schools are given 
at length in table XIV. These items, however, are gleaned entirely from 
the reports of township inspectors. In tables XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, and 
XIX, I have collected some information gained from the replies to a circular 
issued from this office in May. The information is of a valuable character, 
and should be secured from all graded schools in the State; but the replies to 
my circular were very meagre and partial, and entirely wanting from all but 
the schools named in these tables. It would be well, I think, to make a sep- 
arate form for the reports from graded schools, and to require *such informa- 
tion as will be of special interest to that class of schools. But there are also 
a considerable number of items of great interest that can best be furnished at 
the close of the school term in June, and to secure these some provision should 
be made for a special report at that time. Probably the best arrangement 
would be to require a director's report of general statistics, to be made out at 
the usual time in September, and a principal's or superintendent's report, to 
be forwarded to this office after the close of the school term. The nature of 
the growth of the graded school system of Michigan is the only thing that can 
account for the absence of some such provision in our laws. There has never 
been, with the exception of a few schools acting under special charters, any dif- 
ference made between graded and ungraded schools in the reports that have 
come to this office. So far as the legal status of these schools is concerned, 
this is as it should be ; but as our graded schools have now come to be so im- 
portant an interest, embracing not only the primary schools for nearly half 
the population of the State, but also the secondary schools for the entire peo- 
ple, it is fitting that some special statistics be gathered, designed to meet the 
special inquiries that so frequently come to us regarding this great element in 
our school system. There must of necessity be many things in common to 
these four hundred schools which all would like to know, and which would 
tend to create a feeling of comity and mutual help umong a large class of 
officers and teachers, whose interests are so nearly akin. 

The high schools have been for a number of years coming together in their 
plans and courses, and have had more regard to their place in the work of the 
schools. Their relations to the University and the Normal School, to their 
home communities, to the surrounding schools, and to the lower grades in their 
own schools, have all been made prominent in the thought and discussions of 
educational men for some years past. In this way the high school has been 
emphasized, its character has been more clearly determined and brought within 
reasonable limitations, and with this has also come a feeling that there is a 
peculiar work for the schools of our smaller villages which is quite distinct 
from that of the high schools of the large villages and cities. I have been 
pleased to notice the interest taken in this question, and am confident that with 
the adoption of a practicable ten-years course of study a new era will dawn 
upon many of the smaller villages of the State in the matter of their schools. 
As I remarked in a former report, there is an inherent difference between the 
work required of the smaller village school and that done in the larger village 
or city. The class of pupils is essentially different, and a far larger proportion 
of them are from the country. The great mass of non-resident pupils in the 
State are in schools of less than 500 scholars. It is probable that there are more 
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teachers for country schools educated at Korthville, Parma, Oalesburg, and 
Lowell^ than in Detroit, Jackson, Kalamazoo, and Grand Bapids. Thus the 
smaller graded school bears a much closer relation to the ungraded schools of 
the country district than does the city school. Its field is peculiar. It holdi 
a very close relation to the normal work of the State, and in this respect pos- 
sesses the widest opportunities for usefulness. The population it serves is not 
as homogeneous or compact as that of our cities, but no class deserves better of 
the State, and upon no class so largely depends the future weal of the schools. 
For a more extended discussion of this subject, together with the opinions of 
a large number of excellent teachers connected with these schools, I would 
refer to my report for the year 1878. 

The Ungraded Schools 

have been discussed quite at length in the earlier part of this report. I am 
satisfied that these schools deserve and will have the best thought and care of 
all friends of education in the State. More than twenty years ago, Supt. 
Gregory, speaking of these schools, said: ''Out of imperfect and erroneom 
views of education, or^ perhaps, entire absence of views, it has come to paai 
that nothing like a regular course of study has ever been introduced into the 
primary schools, much less any course based upon the laws of mental growth, 
or conformed to the natural progress of mental development. They have no 
established sequence of studies, except that learning to read stands necessarily 
first. Beyond that, each pupil follows his own bent or the caprice of hifl 
parents. It is very much as if a farmer should follow no certain order in the 
cultivation of his harvest, but perform the different operations at random, 
perhaps sowing his seed, then plowing his land, — sending the reapers forth at 
seed time and the cultivators in harvest. Equally ill-assorted and without 
certain order, are frequently the courses of study pursued by pupils in the 
primary schools. Studies are begun without reference to the pupil's capacity, 
and changed without regard to his progress.'' 

The schools have improved in twenty years, and there is to be found in many 
districts, though as yet in a small minority of the whole number, very excellent 
attempts at grading and regular pursuit of studies. Yet Dr. Gregory's words 
are too true of a large class of our primary schools. The grading system ii 
being very generally introduced into the rural schools of several States ; hot 
these have the advantage of the township-district system witli township gram- 
mar or high schools, which form the center and incentive of a much better 
kind of work in all the subordinate schools of the township. 

As I have remarked before, the first step toward a permanent and radical 
improvement of the schools is to be made in the better education of schod 
ofScers and teachers, and of the people at large. I have seen the resnlts of 
such an awakening in may districts in this State during the time I have been 
connected with the schools. Ko State has more intelligence in matters educa- 
tional than our own. The trouble is, that the district system isolates every 
man from his neighbor and prevents the union of intelligent men for concert 
of action throughout a number of schools. The success of the schools must 
rest upon public opinion, but public opinion implies a public large enough to 
have deep conviction and resolute purpose, which, when aroused and concen- 
trated, become resistless. I have seen the best schools I ever found anywhere, 
in the rural districts; and I have seen such schools in a single year become the 
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most lawless and disgraceful by the change of a teacher or on account of the 
removal of a single public-spirited man from the district. The schools should 
not be the creatures of such accidents. An efficient local supervision, that will 
unite the townships of the county and the districts of the township, in its 
workings will do much to strengthen a right public opinion, and give it steadi- 
ness and force. With that accomplished, the township district system will 
naturally follow as the next step in our educational progress. 

LIBRARIES. 

Tables IX and X give interesting statistics regarding the condition of the 
libraries of our cities, townships, and districts. The increase in number of 
books over the previous year is 13,805. The total amount expended on 
libraries during the year was $35,544.20, against $22,910.57 for the previous 
year, an increase of over 55 per cent. The amount expended was a little in 
excess of the receipts for the year for library purposes, showing that a trifle of 
the thousands of dollars diverted from the library fund during past years is 
coming back to its rightful purpose again as a sort of conscience fund. 

A circular sent from this office during the year on the subject of libraries, 
containing the new lists of books advertised to be furnished at contract prices, 
has no doubt had much to do with awakening the attention of school officers 
to this question. The district libraries, however, are in a large majority of 
cases practically abandoned. The amount of the fund that comes to each 
district is so small that it is generally turned into the common account and no 
notice is taken of it. I am convinced that it is almost impossible to maintain 
district libraries in any other than graded districts. The country library, to 
be of any value, must bo a township library. Such a library rightly managed 
will be of far more value to each school in the township than any district 
library in the State. Real economy, also, favors maintaining township 
libraries. There is a saving by purchasing a large number of books at once; 
and a wider range of selection is furnished without any chance of duplicating. 

Of the 1,035 townships of the State, 334 report township libraries, while 
the remainder, 701, attempt to maintain district libraries. But there are only 
1,268 district libraries in these 710 townships, or an average of less than two 
district libraries to each township. The 334 townships embrace about 2,000 
districts. Add to these the 1,268 districts having a separate library, and we 
find a total of only 3,268 districts, or about one-half the number in the State, 
having any advantages of either township or district library. So far as I know 
all the townships that have a township library maintain it with a fair degree 
of success, while less than one-third of the districts acting independently have 
any library whatever. These are the facts as nearly as I can glean them from 
the figures before me. They indicate great wastefulness of the library funds, 
and seem to point to the township library as the only practical means of secur- 
ing economy in the administration of this great interest. I shall try to investi- 
gate this question yet more fully during the coming year, and do what I can 
to awaken an interest in the library of the rural districts and townships. 

TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 

The items of interest regarding teachers' institutes held during the past year 
sre summarized in Tables XX and XXI. The institute law has proved a great 
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Intely necessary to a proper admin istratioD of the school laws. There is sach 
a large number of school officers, and their business ability and legal experi- 
ence are so varied that the laws should be freed from all entanglements and 
complexity. Frequent letters come to this office asking help to unravel these 
cross-purposes in the law. 

Of the need of some legislation in regard to local supervision, I have spoken 
at length elsewhere. I only ask for a scheme of supervision^ inclvding exam- 
ination and visitation^ by a combination and cooperation of county and town- 
ship officers. Of the details I am not nearly so particular as in regard to the 
general principles of such a system. 

The county should be the unit of territory over which the examining 
authority should have control. 

The choice of this authority should be removed as far as possible from the 
influence of the political caucus. 

The examining authority shonld be a boani rather than an individual. 

The visitation of schools should be mainly done by the township officer, under 
direction of the county exammers. 

The county officer should assist in the work of visitation so far as possible 
in all difficult cases, and whenever called upon by the township visitor. 

The township officer should assist in the examination by reporting in detail 
upon the work of all teachers, and especially of those whose certificates are 
about to expire. 

The county and township officers should meet in joint conference for mutual 
help and information. 

Some change is desirable in the provision fixing the qualifications of voters 
in district meetings. Persons who have no immediate interest, either as tax- 
payers or as parents of pupils, sometimes get control of district meetings 
and vote down those having a real interest in the schools. The law should be 
so modified as to limit voting at district meetings to those having an interest 
in the schools, either as taxpayers or as patrons. 

The provision empowering the district meeting to decide by vote whether 
the school shall be taught by male or female teachers has been provocative of 
much moi*e harm than good. The Supreme Court has decided that it has no 
application to graded and union schools, and it should be dropped entirely 
from the law. 

There has been a great degree of looseness in the transaction of business 
by district boards, and many times the most important contracts are made by 
district officers, without any authority, and even when meetings are held no 
record is kept of the proceedings. A similar neglect of a plain duty is seen in 
the lack of any record book or register in a large number of schools. The 
law should require all school business to be done at a regular board meeting, 
that proper record of all proceedings be kept, and that every teacher be 
furnished with a book for daily register of pupils' attendance, and such other 
items as are required. 

The library law, in so far as it provides for district libraries, is of no effect 
except in graded school districts, and a few others of unusually large enumera- 
tion. I would suggest that provision be made for a township library in every 
township, and that only such districts as have a school enumeration of 100 or 
over be allowed to draw their share of the library moneys for the maintenance 
of a separate library. Such large districts should be allowed the option of 
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maintaining a district library under proper restrictions^ or of joining with 
other districts in a township library. Further, every township or district 
should be required to report on the expenditure of its last allowance from the 
library fund before receiving its share in another distribution. 

There has been some confusion as to how far the primary school law applied 
to graded school districts, and it has been necessary, in some cases, to resort to 
the courts and finally to the Supreme Court for a decision. It will no doubt 
be possible to limit more clearly the application of these laws in such cases by 
a simple amendment. 

Whenever a proHsion can be secured enabling the people of any township, 
by a two-thirds vote and under other proper restrictions, to combine all their 
schools under the management of a board of township school inspectors, prop- 
erly constituted, I think it should be done. No sweeping enactment should be 
made and no action taken prematurely, but this important subject should rer 
ceive earnest consideration on the part of all. 

Two very important decisions of the Supreme Court affecting the rights and 
duties of district boards have been rendered during the year. These will be 
found in full in another part of this report. 



IS CONCLUSION, 

I am glad to be able to report a year of great advance in all things that help 
on the good cause of education in our midst. Many influences are tending to 
make a better and higher public sentiment regarding the rights and duties of 
public schools. In the general and inevitable progress of public affairs in this 
progressive generation, the public schools have more than kept up with the 
State at large. In my sphere I have endeavored to help on this progress, and 
I have been ably, grandly, and heartily supported by the entire body of teachers 
throughout the State. No man ever had truer and steadier support in any 
public station. The performance of the detail work of the office has been 
greatly lightened by the labors of Mr. W. L. Smith, the efficient Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who has brought to the varied duties of 
his position rare tact and ability. 

CORNELIUS A. GOWEI^, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Table I. 
Comparative Summary of Statistics for the Tears 1879 and 1880. 



Items. 



1879. 



General. 

Districts and Scfiools, (Table IV.) 

Whole number of school districts 

-Whole number of districts that reported 

having; maintained school during the year. 
Average number of montlis that schools were 

maintained 

Whole number of children between five and 

twenty years of age 

^Whole number of children attending public 

schools 

Percentage of attendance 

Employment of Teachers, (Table V.) 

Is umber of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by men 
Aggregate number of months taught by 

women 

Total aggregate number of months taught.. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of men teachers.. 
Average wages per month of women teachers 
School Houses. (Table IV.) 

Number of frame school houses 

Number of brick school houses , 

Number of log school houses 

Number of stone school houses 

Whole number of school houses 

Whole number of sittings in school houses.. 

Estimated value of school property 

Financial (Tables VJ, VII, VIII.) 
Amount of moneys brought over from pre- 
ceding school year 

Amount received from one-mill tax a 

Amount received from income of primary 

school fund 

Amount of non-resident tuition received 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources . ... 



Total resources for the year. 



1880. 



6,252 

6,148 

7.5 

486,993 

342,138 
70.2 

3.954 

9.662 

13,616 

18,545.2 

46,371.9 

64,917.1 

$717,491 61 

91.163.453 63 
91,880,945 24 

$m 69 
$23 48 

4,878 

802 

567 

78 

6,325 

441,291 

19.011.454 00 



9729,744 96 
a 494,011 38 

229,384 98 

34,487 94 

2,049,755 29 

306,406 31 



$3,843,790 86 



6,352 

6,263 

7.5 

5063221^ 

362,556 
71.6 1 

4,072 

9,877 
13.949 
19,166.6 

46,765.2 
65.931.8 
$714,567 35 
$1,203,416 64 
$1,917,983 99 
$37 28 
$25 73 

4,949 
816 
560 
75 
6,400 
446,029 
$8,977,844 00 

$790,595 00 
379,757 93 

223,525 21 

34,925 68 

2,074.073 37 

2SHM0 78 



$3,789,197 97 



iDcreaseor 
Paci 



100 

115 

.0 

19,228 

20,418 
1.4 

118 
21s 
333 
621.4 

393.3 

1,014.7 

S2.924 26 

$39«963 01 

$37,038 76 

$1 41 



71 

14 

7 

3 

76 

4,738 

$33,610 00 



60,850 04 
114,253 46 

5,359 77 

437 74 

24.3)8 06 

20,085 53 



d $54,592 89 



aTwo-milltaxin 1879. 
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Table l.^Continued. 



Itemi. 



Financial— {Continued) : 

Amount paid men teachers 

Amount paid women teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs 

Amount paid on bonded Indebtedness 

Amount paid for all other purposes . 

Amount carried over to succeeding school 
year 

Total expenditures for the year, including 
amount carried over 

Bonded indebtedness of the districts 

Floati ng indebteidness of the districts 

Total indebtedness of the districts...- 

Amount due the districts from all sources... 
MUcellaneous. (Tables IV, VIII.) 
Number of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reporti x\f^ 

«««<Amount paid and due inspectors for services. 
Amount paid and due township superintend- 
ents for services as reported by inspectors. 

Special. 

Ungraded School Districts : 

Number of ungraded school districts 

Number of children between five and twenty 

years of age 

Number of children attending sctiool 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 

mat ntained 

Number of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by men 
Aggregate number of months taught by 

women 

— 'Total aggregate number of months taught.. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachei*s 

Average wages per month of men teachers.. 
Average wages per month of women teachers 

- Total expenditures for the year 

- Estimated value of school property 

- Total indebtedness of the districts 

graded School Districts, (Table XIV.) 

Number of graded school districts 

Number of children between five and twenty 

years of age 

Number of i-hlldren attending schools 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 

maintained 



1879. 



$712,694 79 

1,160,866 26 

364,186 38 

329,466 96 

497,676 49 

779,161 98 



13^48,790 86 



1880. 



$714,072 85 

1.195,868 22 

356,240 02 

333,998 48 

509,735 67 

679,282 83 



$1,326,700 00 

85.941 62 

1,411,641 62 

279,416 02 



1,064 
$12,462 96 

$17,641 00 



6,899 

287,878 
208,001 
72.2 

7.2 
3,469 
7,695 
11,164 
14,450.2 

28.363.9 
42,814.1 
$432,513 47 
$511,319 03 
$943,832 50 
$29 93 
$18 03 
$1,363,634 24 
$3,264,769 00 
$170,679 41 

353 

199,116 
134,137 
67.4 

9.4 



$3,789,197 97 



$1,293,461 65 

96,074 10 

1,389,626 65 

149,706 06 



1,076 
$8,205 98 

$21,068 78 



6,963 
292,609 

7.3 

3,626 

7,776 
11,302 
14,690.4 

28,149 

42339.4 

$404,253 59 

$627,693 58 

$931,947 17 

$27 62 

$18 75 

$1,361,702 19 

$3,161,126 00 

$187,681 81 

389 

213,712 

141,153 

66 

9.4 



IncreAse or 
Decrease. 



$1,478 06 

35,002 96 

d 7,895 36 

4,531 62 

12,169 08 

d 99^69 16 



d $54,692 89 



d $32,248 45 

10,132 58 

d 22,116 87 

d 129,710 96 



11 
d $4,266 98 

$3,627 78 



64 

4.631 
13,402 
3.4 

.1 

67 

81 
138 
240.2 

d 214.9 
25.3 
d $28,259 88 

$16,374 65 
d $11,885 33 
d $2 41 

$0 72 
d $1,932 06 
d$l 13,643 00 

$17,002 40 

36 

14.697 
7,016 
d 1.4 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



Table I.— Continued. 



Items. 



Oraded School Districts — {Continued): 

Number of men teachers employed 

Number of women teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by men 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

women 

'Total aggregate number of months taught.. 

Total wages of men teachers 

Total wages of women teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of men teachers.. 

Average wages per month of women teachers 

■^ Total expenditures for the year 

- Estimated value of school property 

~ Total indebtedness of the districts 

Libraries. (Tables IX, X.) 

Number of district libraries (including cities) 

Number of townshi p libraries 

Whole number of libraries 

Number of volumes in district libraries 

Number of volumes in township libraries 

Whole number of volumes in libraries 

Amount paid for support of district libraries 

Amount paid for support of township libra- 
ries 

Total amount paid for jsupport of libraries.. 
TeacJiers^ InstUutea. (Tables XX, XXI.) 

Number of State teachers^ institutes held... 

Number of men enrolled at institutes 

Number of women enrolled at institutes 

Total enrollment at institutes 

Received from county treasurers for support 
of i ns ti tu tes 

Received from State treasurer for support of 
institutes 

Total amount received and expended for sup- 
port of institutes 

Private and Select Schools. (Table XI.) 

Number of private and select schools 

Estimated number of pupils attending 
schools 



1879. 



485 
1,967 
2,452 
4,096 

18,008 
22,103 
9284,978 14 
9652,134 60 
$937,112 74 
969 69 
936 21 
91,701,004 64 
95,746,685 00 
91,241,062 11 

1,275 

333 

1,608 

172,719 

75,471 

248,190 

$16,043 14 

96,867 43 
922,910 57 

56 
1,511 
2,633 
4,144 

|5,313 03 

91,748 46 

$7,061 49 

208 

18,253 



1880. 



Increase or 



546 
2,101 
2,647 
4,476.2 

18,616.2 

23,092.4 

9310.313 76 

9675,723 06 

9986,036 82 

$69 33 

$36 29 

$1,748,212 95 

$5,826,718 00 

$1,178,003 84 

1,272 

334 

1,606 

182,898 

79,095 

261,993 

$26,878 74 

9,104 71 
935,483 45 

65 
1,403 
3,079 

4,482 

96,667 49 
$1^00 00 
$8,467 49 

264 
18,854 



61 
134 
195 
381.3 

608^ 

989.4 

$25,335 6S 

$23,588 46 

$48,924 06 

$0 26 

$0 06 

$47^08 31 

$80,033 00 

$68,058 27 

3 

1 

2 

10,179 

3,624 

13,803 

$10,336 60 

$2,237 28 
$12,572 86 

9 
108 
446 
338 

$1^54 46 
$51 54 

$1,406 00 
66 
001 
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Table II. 
Summary of Totonship Superintendents^ Reports for Official Tear ending April 5, 18S0. 



Itema. 



Number of districts having a uniform list of text-books 

Number of districts having a prescribed course of study 

Number of schools that are properly classified 

Number of districts supplied with a register or record. 

Number of districts making no change in teachers during year 

Number of districts having three terms of school during year 

Number of districts requiring teachers to ^ board around** 

Number of regular examinations held during year 

Number of special examinations held during year 

Number of applicants examined 

Number of first grade certificates issued 

Number of second grade certificates issued 

Number of third grade certificates issued 

Number of applicants rejected 

Number of certificates renewed without examination 

Number of teachers summoned for re-examination 

Number of certificates revoked or suspended 

Number licensed who had no experience in teachi ng 

Number of difierent teachers employed any portion of the year .. 
Number of unlicensed teachers employed any portion of the year.. 

Number of teachers holding Normal School diplomas 

Number of teachers who make teaching a profession 

Number of meetings of townstiip institutes or associations 

Number of teachers attending township institutes or associations 
Number of visits to schools by township superintendents 

Number of different schools visited by township superintendents. 

Number of schools not visited by township superintendents 

Number of days given to the work of superintendency 

Amount allowed by township board for official services 

Amount of allowance for stationery, etc. 

Amount received from applicants for special examinations 

Total amount received by township superintendents 



Estimated Totals 
for the State.a 



2,663 
752 
1,667 
4,918 
1,076 

2,087 
1.999 
1,986 
5,440 
12,918 

1,060 
3,198 
7,691 
1,409 
1,135 

136 

42 

2,714 

11,260 

194 

294 
4,292 

337 

1,119 

13,101 

6,451 
348 
14,975 
(29,025 70 
$1,280 07 

«1,421 28 
331,727 06 



a Reports were received from Oil superintendents, leaving 125 superintendents not reporting; 
the totals herein given are estimated for the entire State, being based upon the totals of the 
reports received. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Table III. 
Apportionment of the Primary School Merest Fund for 1880, 



Counties. 



Alcona.. 
AUe/i^an. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim . 
Baraga . 



Barry.. 
Bay.... 

Benzie.. 
Berrien. 
Branch. 



Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 



Clare 

Clinton .. 
Crawford. 

Delta 

Eaton 



Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse.. 
Gratiot 



Hillsdale.. 
Houghton. 

Huron 

Ingham... 
Ionia 



Iosco.. 

Isabella 

Isle Royal. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. 



Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 



Leelanaw.. 
Lenawee... 
Livingston 
Mackinac... 
Macomb 



Whole 

Number of 

Children. 



696 

12.137 

1,876 

1,528 

. 578 

8,C57 

8,822 

942 

12,109 

8,142 

11,222 
6,773 
1,563 
1,599 
1,070 

771 
8,670 

216 
1,169 
9,116 

1,328 

11,909 

146 

2,269 

6,688 

9,744 

7,232 

6,256 

10,046 

10,023 

1,406 
3,474 



11,650 
9,791 

835 

22,366 

1,422 

844 
9,252 

2,035 
14,181 

6,829 

808 

10,781 



Number 

Included in 

theApportiuu- 

ment. 



696 

11,863 

1,876 

1,513 

578 

8,013 

8,753 

920 

12.075 

8,100 

11,222 
6,738 
1,520 
1^99 
1,035 

771 
8,670 

215 
1,119 
9,061 

1,254 

11,840 

146 

2,269 

6,623 

9,639 

7,188 

6,108 

10.046 

10,023 

1,374 
3,328 



11,631 
9,791 

831 

22.242 

1,422 

844 
9,213 

1,929 
14.061 

6,829 

715 

10,748 



AnKmnt 
^pporttiMiad. 



•327 U 

5^76 ei 

881 71 

711 11 

271 



3 J66 11 
4,118 91 
432 40 
6,675 2S 
3,807 00 

6.274 34 

3.166 88 

714 40 

751 63 

486 45 

362 37 

«4,122 » 

101 05 

625 8S 

4,258 67 

689 88 

6,66180 

68 62 

1,066 48 

3,112 81 

4,630 38 
3,378 36 
2,870 76 
4,721 62 
4,710 81 

646 78 
1^64 16 



6.466 57 
4,601 77 



390 67 

10,463 74 

668 34 

396 68 

4,330 11 


906 63 
6,608 67 
3,209 63 

336 06 
6,061 66 



* Inoludiog deficiency of $4&00 for 1879. 
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Tablb III.— Continued, 



Counties. 



Manii^tee 

Manitou 

Marquette.. 

Ma8on 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee . . 

Monroe 

Montcalm... 

Musices^on... 
Newaygo ... 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon. 

Baginuw 

St. Clair ... 
St. Joseph.. 
Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford... - 

Totals.. 



Whole 
Number of 
Children. 



3.125 
41S 
6,009 
2,515 
4,039 

1.268 

1,885 

300 

12.118 

8,291 

7,173 

4,223 

12.064 

3,341 

194 

1,072 
3,066 

404 
11^85 

549 

71 

17.594 

16,320 

8,281 

8,892 

225 

8.159 

8,109 

9.655 

12,924 

53,481 
1,473 



486,993 



Namber 

included in 

theApportioD' 

nient. 



3,087 
418 
5,987 
2,411 
3,988 

1,242 

1,832 

300 

11,886 

8,146 

7,087 

4,107 

12,003 

3,311 

173 

1,072 
3.033 

395 
11,273 

292 

71 

17,533 

16,244 

8,1 ^<8 

8,705 

206 

8,159 

8,007 

9,518 

12,857 

53,358 
1,460 



482,780 



Amonnt 
Apportioned. 



«1,450 89 

196 4e 

2,813 89 
1,133 17 
1,874 36 

583 74 

861 04 

141 00 

5,586 42 

3,828 62 

3,830 89 
1,930 2» 
5,641 41 
1,556 17 
81 31 



503 
1,425 

185 
5,298 

137 

33 

8,240 
7,634 
3,848 
4,091 



84 
51 
66 
31 
24 

37 
51 
68 
36 
35 



96 82 
3,834 73 
3,763 29 
4,473 46 
6,042 79 

25,078 26 
686 20 



$226,954 60 
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Otneral School StatitUet, 



I reported av School Inapectort for the Tear Mtding 
Septemba^e, 1880. 
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Table IT.— CbRtfnii«cf. 
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Tablk V. 
Emphsment of Teachert, a» reported by School Impeetort for the year ending Sefttmlber 
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Be$wrcet of School DiUrieit, i 
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10,5«4 36 

18,939 90 
11,803 38 


onlcalniV".! 
Mnikeg^on 

OBeraBw:.".:::: 


K8SD1 

3«)lfl 

M3 38 

'■•ii 


4(,osan 

71,077 S4 

Hi 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Table Yl.—CorUinued. 



Counties. 


Moneys 

on hand Sept. 

1, 1879. 


One-Mill 
Tax. 


Primary 

School 

Interest 

Fund. 


Library 
Honeys. 


District Taxes 

for all 

Purposes. 


Baised from 
all other 
Sources. 


Total 
Besoarceslbr 

the Year. 


Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Otseffo . 


$6,854 24 
7,059 77 
1,721 79 

22,66188 
655 24 

"2i;66S"66 

17,680 60 

12,789 08 

8,033 82 

206 92 

10,763 59 
10,348 42 
11,197 58 
13,146 65 
163,232 73 
2,514 42 


$1,227 72 

1,559 61 

859 61 

5,08188 

780 71 


$893 37 

1,418 16 

186 06 

6,140 76 

79 54 

■"8,197*96 
7,413 64 
4,124 48 
8,737 68 

4,006 43 
3,593 48 
4,323 07 
0,259 a9 
25,102 01 
660 37 


$49 27 
965 

'"^"72 


$10,206 94 

18,184 96 

6,264^1 

42,001 93 

1,230 81 


$288 19 

2,419 20 

1,549 96 

10,980 68 

1,281 47 

10,840 18 
8,179 82 
4,536 06 
1,857 87 

3,440 82 
5,018 86 
9,846 40 
21,874 61 
12,102 54 
2,93146 


$19,021 71 
90,<M6SS 
10,081 61 


Ottawa 

Presque Isle.. 


86,000 35 


Roscommon ... 




Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 


12,315 96 
5,477 77 

15,962 87 

3,503 86 

447 01 

5,690 37 
2,148 77 
7,689 57 
13,054 62 
10,889 19 
2,257 75 


415 36 
164 35 
483 63 


88,419 92 
46,016 05 
29,727 67 
21,131 67 
428 05 

32.998 03 
27,280 27 
80,455 99 
61,403 55 
218,483 18 
14,242 59 


ij»,<non 

87,50181 
08.967 55 
40,»4S99 


Schoolcraft 




2,439 85 


Shiawassee 

Tnscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw ... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


258 53 
229 29 
133 23 
866 24 
6,267 77 
643 


67,153 27 
40,914 61 
e8»005 19 
116,106 51 
434,677 42 
22,616 02 


Totals 


8790,595 00 


$379,757 93 


$223,525 21 


$23,028 45 


$2,074,073 87 


$298,218 01 


«3,789,197 97 



Table VII. 



Expenditures of School Districts (Including amount on hand), as Reported by School 

Inspectors for the Tear ending September 6y 1880. 



Counties. 



Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. 
Cheboygan .. 
Chippewa... 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

G'd Traverse 
Gratiot 

Hillsdale .... 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 



Paid 


Teachers. 


$5,601 10 


39,572 44 


10,772 00 


9,164 24 


4,115 25 


24,132 41 


37,632 75 


4,451 04 


45,536 09 


33,454 8S 


48,903 13 


27,425 15 


6,901 90 


6,800 77 


2,420 75 


3,831 80 


28,058 13 


2,300 03 


7,295 CO 


31,267 82 


5,005 69 


48,664 88 


1.410 00 


12,282 20 


20,874 65 



35,522 90 
39,700 75 
18,503 03 
38,138 90 
37,022 11 



Paid for 

Bailding and 

Bepairs. 



$2,711 02 

8,197 29 

2,891 68 

1,187 52 

79 00 

2,615 80 
3,223 44 
690 11 
5,154 37 
4,031 46 

9,889 40 
3,879 76 
2,165 71 
1,051 
3,399 



00 
71 



2,206 16 

3,355 62 

170 71 

745 98 

6,388 31 

2,114 64 

6,031 25 

842 51 

2,094 91 

12,269 16 

4.078 83 
1,9-25 66 
3.435 44 
5.590 96 
9,492 58 



Paid 

for Library 

books and 

care of 

Library. 



$382 98 
93 00 



73 31 

40 40 
459 19 



70 25 

207 84 

374 68 
677 75 



43 85 



5 00 
797 27 



200 
71 89 

13 85 
222 46 

74 68 
208 82 
128 84 



Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 



$887 33 
3,048 21 

"295'66 



7,999 10 

11,062 89 

376 92 

20,395 51 

4,129 42 

18,351 03 

084 00 

504 18 

1,020 00 

545 67 

1,516 83 
6,483 16 
49 90 
1,303 CO 
3,410 37 

1.741 76 

13,771 30 

590 73 

1,974 86 

2,936 62 

7.436 10 
7,000 00 
1,623 02 
8.222 83 
8,487 80 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



$1,575 39 

9.010 87 

2,604 16 

3.233 35 

833 91 

5,828 07 

12,729 66 

673 94 

0,734 95 

7,997 50 

10,695 28 

6,116 39 

2,030 67 

2,032 28 

916 38 

1,367 85 
6,029 37 
1,273 11 
1,516 05 
6,155 15 

2,328 52 

11,543 98 

879 74 

2,130 29 

7,749 08 

7,268 60 
16,219 53 

4,;»7 9] 
12,810 74 

7,808 81 



Amount on 

hand 

September 6, 

1880. 



$3,416 56 

10,401 28 

1.616 61 

2,927 83 

8,025 90 

6,982 56 
12,696 16 

1,169 69 
12,8a3 15 
10,101 79 

12,589 17 
8,449 49 
1,992 42 
2,507 21 
1,579 37 

2,586 79 
7,624 90 
520 03 
1,261 77 
8,059 10 

2,828 69 

10,936 09 

818 14 

3,031 32 

7,201 08 

12,900 20 

16,768 57 

4,516 73 

9,558 73 

10,473 73 



Total 
Bxpenditmsi 
for the T«sr, 
IneladiDg 
Amonot m 

hand. 



914,101 42 

70,613 10 

17,0n 4S 

16^807 91 

8,127 17 

47,506 81 
77,704 » 
7,26110 
03.104 8! 
60,072 81 

100,802 65 

47,132 M 

18,604 88 

13,411 91 

8,86188 

11,458 93 
50,505 12 
4,813 78 
12,122 40 
66,280 75 

13»624» 
91,744 n 
4,611 n 
21.615 58 
61,102 88 

67,226 44 
81,836 97 
82,510 81 
09,630 96 
78,413 67 
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Table YU.— Continued. 



Coanties. 



Iosco 

Isabella... 
Isle Royal. 
Jackson ... 
Kalamazoo 



Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 



Leelanaw... 
Lenawee ... 
Livingston . 
Mackinac... 
Macomb 



Manistee ... 

Manitoa 

Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta 



Menominee.. 

Midland 

Missaukee... 

Monroe 

Montcalm... 

Muskegon... 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 



Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph.... 
Sanilac 



Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

Van Buren .. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayno 

Wexford 



Totals. 



Paid 
Teachers. 



97,200 47 
13,466 54 



59,610 89 
45,404 29 

11,043 99 

94,510 10 

8,044 25 

6,130 70 

34,076 47 

6,528 37 
57,002 28 
25,598 45 

2,841 98 
32,026 98 



14,066 05 
773 43 
34,112 18 
11,842 07 
18,436 61 

7,044 78 

9,457 54 

3,946 28 

26.038 01 

33,927 49 

30,408 82 
16,231 05 
62,588 63 
15,451 62 
3,193 28 

8,876 25 
14,445 15 

3,546 65 
38,88190 

2,057 51 



Paid for 

Building and 

Bepaira. 



71,880 68 
41,710 54 
37,758 60 
23,306 13 

880 00 
29,712 54 
25,358 29 
35,29128 
61,545 78 
193,261 20 
9,764 28 



91,909,941 07 



S792 18 
6,011 83 



18,806 51 
14,565 34 

1,514 43 

11,876 84 

71 79 

1.290 02 

3,995 03 

1,665 21 
9,744 47 
3,030 07 
273 19 
1,111 10 

7,898 74 
109 65 
5,206 48 
6,122 99 
4,072 26 

2,460 72 
1.428 05 
1,959 88 
3,189 41 
6,990 60 

3,568 01 
4,804 35 
8,G68 46 
2,245 29 
586 74 

800 18 

6,347 11 

2,043 39 

20,]a3 16 

492 17 



9,034 29 
7,844 72 
2,540 15 
5,085 99 



4,558 39 
6,002 71 
4,022 35 
11,497 77 
32,350 24 
4,568 21 



9356,240 02 



Paid 

for Library 

books and 

care of 

Library. 



97 00 



242 40 
823 62 

80 82 

4,612 30 

287 13 

"sio'es 



877 56 
950 



295 98 
216 52 



852 60 
16 90 
20 00 



132 75 



524 11 
66 81 

387 20 
50 00 

367 60 
95 39 



Paid on 
Bonded In. 
debtedneaa. 



30 41 



283 04 
6 70 



1,644 19 

256 68 

315 03 

3 13 



490 01 
22 99 
90 51 

829 00 
9,382 27 



926,378 74 



94,611 78 
2,267 17 



10,154 89 
5,882 23 

650 00 

20,642 09 

1,396 60 

1,338 70 

7,629 70 

744 90 

11,928 62 

4,028 21 



1,261 59 
168 83 



2,220 55 
1,408 79 
1,229 07 



1,814 55 
4,343 33 
19 79 
1,708 54 
8,448 81 



15,291 89 
3,889 12 

11,021 25 
607 95 
100 00 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



91,950 07 
3,08164 



16,952 67 
9,013 47 

2,078 07 
21,688 16 
1,929 56 
1,480 22 
7,202 88 

950 41 

19,011 02 

5,116 70 

660 21 
5,986 38 

3,809 72 

298 61 

19,478 56 

2,596 71 

5,435 99 



Amount on 

hand 
September 6, 

1880. 



92,418 83 
7,089 30 



16 
14 



1,858 63 
953 50 

5,965 89 
155 87 



14,300 79 
8,004 08 
8,080 93 
2,438 28 

940 80 
3,697 08 
1,611 50 
6,035 45 
18,556 91 
9,141 92 
1,716 81 



9338,998 48 



1,676 
8,298 
1,088 38 
6,057 16 
7,803 97 

7,304 15 
4,857 14 
9,850 32 
2,626 51 
1,175 00 

2,074 88 
3.861 46 
1,544 24 
11,538 02 
1,031 11 



17,736 19 

18,962 06 

7,991 74 

4,951 88 

189 82 
7,464 00 
6,581 24 
7,642 60 
15,726 42 
36,460 08 
3,118 64 



9,083 25 
14,758 19 

1,846 97 

32,813 81 

687 77 

5,053 88 
10,465 17 

1,663 60 

10,996 14 

4,652 87 

3,118 69 

12.294 02 

4,737 25 

384 28 

11,721 90 

5,925 83 
11,370 83 

3,033 59 
3,192 55 
2,587 04 
7,683 06 
17,840 66 

8,428 65 
7,505 85 
9,869 03 
6,094 27 
1,041 87 

7,240 01 
4,184 00 
1,943 85 
9,347 34 
234 41 



$483,356 83 



21,064 61 

16,224 51 

9,681 10 

6,157 58 

429 23 

11,240 25 

9,737 86 

10,113 65 

8.449 68 
153,981 71 

3.450 58 



9679,282 83 



Total 

Expenditures 

for the Year, 

Including 

Amount on 

hand. 



916,878 33 
30,922 98 

Yrisso'oi 

90,447 14 

11,164 28 
186,642 80 
12,417 10 
15,293 62 
63,679 88 

11,452 89 

109,660 00 

42,429 81 

6,883 97 

52,926 05 

30,896 61 
1,614 92 
73,092 22 
27,913 29 
40,564 26 

15,929 80 
21,852 86 
9,551 32 
44,050 29 
74,577 84 

65,888 72 
36,837 51 
87,365 29 
26,121 06 
6,096 89 

19,021 73 
30.646 86 
10,031 63 
86,099 85 
8,977 27 



135,660 75 
87,592 69 
66,267 65 
40,942 99 

2,439 85 
67,152 27 
49,214 09 
68,095 79 
116,105 56 
434,577 42 
22,618 02 



93,789,197 97 



PUBLIC INBTBUCTIOIf. 



Table VIII. 

MUcettaneotu Financial SiatUties, at reported bi/ School Jntpeclcr* /or the Tear endina 

Sepltmber 6, 1880. 



„,.„,. 


or Ibe 


Dliltlctd. 


ih( 


Rscfirod by 
drnt'Tu'llloi.'. 


lor SmriM*. 


TowDrtifp 


Alcona 


(1,300 00 


R,7U 10 

si 

S|711 OS 

'i:SS 

IMS as 

si 

10,667 09 

t|424M 

5 747 HS 
18,725 SI 

1 8,597 03 

ia,ooooo 

17,SB9 B3 


'l:S;i 

' ii 

6,778 66 
50174 

ill 

4,78-2 71 

1.611 73 

19U0» 
70JO4 

2,002 Bl 
10(3 30 
4AJ0 SI 

lisiS 5M 

1.612 43 

1 206 05 
l,aS3 17 

61668 42 




108 75 

97 BO 

30 BO 
153 75 

Si 


ii 

142 » 
30 00 

37SM 

11 

4rait 
174 n 

78 31 
MM 

OS 00 

80 11 
SBSB 




t64167 




SEE= 


1S1.«7 00 
lO.DHlOO 

i.0Deu 

IIOSSKI 
5,870 00 

850 00 

soooo 

S3.2M00 

V68 05 
89,ISM0<» 

]fl,7S0 OO 
11,DIM)00 
6,034 U 
84,088 M 
21.097 Ul 

16,M3 04 
3,10*61 


laso 




BB8M 
1,385 55 

1,1B5 33 
3i9B3 

W75 


SSS::--;::: 












81 !6 

11 

Si 


'Bs^EEE. 


547 so 




17 40 
1,930 04 








21 

MIH 
443 41 

warn 

30*71 
&I6H 
lUSM 

6,0. 






fi25 OS 
1,510 86 

37 00 








Seeee 




Sa£,-i.::;;:£-: 

«lJkMkfc_ 


;,ws3o 

1.500 00 

u4,M)eoo 

],<37 00 

M,WT30 

'moo 

!,]M00 
«,S21 DO 

""aa",7«8"oo 

U 608 00 
1,737 00 

1,^5 00 

8,1177 68 
12,18» 4B 

u^aji 03 
a(.ofl4 6o 
1,0 u 00 


20,101 N 
tl,tS3 19 

2,(70 IS 
0^430 50 

3,l[W3S 

i,&j; SB 

5,fiM*3 

(U,4i4 39 

10,0-M C8 
3,5S3 4S 

ifiooss 

0)584 4S 
43,Ste D7 


1,33109 
1,041 72 

""""ss 

2,479 Bl 
MM 00 

2,10S 72 

1.717 13 
882 37 
2,198 71 

i;i78 8a 
2,BB9aa 
0,000 02 

1.(117 34 
2,B32 Wl 
1.021 67 

U58 66 
1,605 29 


1,126 47 

i.Msee 

1,024 90 
75194 


130 50 

103 S3 

li 

148 76 

li 

64 60 

|i 

264 S5 

217 2S 
133 S5 
0176 


■-WS 

I3«B 

760 » 

wn 

267 74 
301 S7 

104 77 
86176 

lUIl 

MS 

35 01 

ii 

29N 

Si J 

449M 

S«» 

317 » 


LMlanaw 






ffisra' -::":-:: 


1162 




10 00 




SaSSkV,:-:::::: 


6106 
469 96 

2,tl7 63 


JSSSJac" — 
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Table yilh—Corainued. 



Counties. 



Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa.. 

Presque Isle. 



Boscommon.. 

iSaginaw 

St. Olair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 



Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 

Tuscola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Totals 



Bonded 

Indebtedneat 

of the 

Districts. 



110,180 00 

2,026 68 

28,749 70 

4,43100 



27,680 00 

48,807 29 

23,679 10 

4,042 00 

6,000 00 
41,667 79 

9,246 00 
22,718 00 
26,848 26 
21,804 04 

8,488 25 



61,298,451 65 



Totol 
Indebtednei 
of the 
Districts. 



611,209 91 

2,782 94 

80,979 10 

8,89146 



41,067 63 

44,792 48 

24,207 86 

4,797 49 

7,116 80 
42,826 02 
10,186 63 
23,174 83 

28.636 11 

22.637 06 
6,493 68 



61,389,526 66 



Amonnt 
doe the 
Districts. 



11,412 00 
1,662 07 

886 65 
1,866 86 

682 84 



6,767 19 
1,098 25 
1,828 12 
8,078 49 

8,112 IS 
714 78 
1,836 90 
1,898 76 
1,629 20 
6»064 68 
716 65 



6149,706 06 



Amonut 
Received by 
the Districts 
for Don-resl> 
dent Tuition. 



$30 72 

1 26 

148 83 



872 05 

298 24 

1,510 01 

8187 



438 90 

224 80 

1,200 64 

6,008 49 

1,276 68 

87 47 



134,925 68 



Amount 

Paid and dae 

Inspectors 

for Services. 



119 00 
163 80 
66 10 
138 00 
100 60 



287 00 
147 00 
185 00 
214 86 

15 95 
14160 
112 91 
18181 
112 75 
189 00 
104 25 



$8,206 96 



Amonnt 

Paid and due 

Township 

Snp'ts for 

Services. 



$40 00 
819 69 

60 90 
462 65 

42 80 



434 48 
496 46 
444 90 
840 85 

8150 
800 70 
888 76 
49171 
489 08 
480 80 
234 06 



$21,068 78 



Table IX. 

Township and District* Libraries^ as Reported by School Inspectors for the Tear ending 

September 6, 1880. 







District LibrariesL 


• 


Township Libraries. 


Amount 


Counties. 


i 


No. of 
Volumes 
added 
during 
Tear. 


Whole 

No. of Vol. 

nmesin 

Libraries. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


i 


No. of 

Vfriumes 

addHl 

during 

Tear. 


Whole 
No. of 

Volumes 
in Li. 

braries. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


Amount 

of Taxes 

voted for 

Libraries. 


of fines, etc, 

Appor« 

tioned by Go. 

Treasurers 


Alcona. ..... 










2 
6 
8 
10 
2 

4 

5 

10 

6 

3 

1 
2 
4 

4 


210 

112 

6 

7 
7 

26 
75 
79 

20* 

83 
1 


1,081 
1,834 

216 
1,726 

181 

1,229 

761 

726 

2,623 

1,236 

213 

1,498 

420 

610 


1176 00 

184 90 

18 00 

67 00 


$50 00 


$622 00 


Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun..... 


60 
2 
7 
8 

17 
19 
6 
46 
32 

51 
63 


269 

68' 

72 

88 
214 

ii* 

214 

29 
443 


2,899 
181 
102 
216 

431 
870 
144 
1,717 
953 

1,992 
2,971 


$882 98 
18 00 

" "tsTi' 

40 40 
113 80 

""87"75" 
160 65 

28 28 
448 87 


449 40 




91 84 


25 00 


72 05 
dsuo 


10 00 
67 44 
67 12 
78 63 
186 41 




457 84 
220 86 


12 16 

60 UO 

200 00 


39 96 
495 85 
19196 

221 65 


Cass 


84 64 
626 




602 67 


Charlevoix . 




d20 


Cheboygan.. 
Chippewa. .. 

Clare 


1 


7 


9 
























4 

2 

1 
4 
6 

8 
1 
1 
8 

1 


102 
... 

24 
819 

68 
46 

V 


302 

153 

17 

688 

2,2n 

109 

202 

190 

1,016 

64 


68 00 

285 

19 07 

25 90 

814 22 

60 80 
66 42 
60 00 
12 00 


50 00 


30 00 


Clinton. 


13 


2 


299 


43 85 


894 72 


Crawford... 






Delta 












. * ...... 


Eaton....... 


4 

3 
86 


65 

21 
104 


147 

22 
1,147 




293 00 


Emmet .. 


600 
128 20 




100 61 


Genesee 




831 63 


Gladwin 






G*d Traverse 


8 
9 


W 


283 

688 


2 00 
7189 


145 68 


....... ...... 


Gratiot 


101 13 
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Table IX.— Continued. 





District Libraries. • 


Township Libraries. 


An&oont 


Counties. 


i 

6 


No. of 

Yolnmes 

added 

during 

Year. 


Whole 
No. of Vol- 
umes in 
Libraries. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


i 


No. of 

Volumes 

added 

during 

Year. 


Whole 

No. of 

Volumes 

in Li. 

braries. 


Paid for 
Support of 
Libraries. 


Amount 

of Taxes 

voted for 

Libraries. 


of flaea, etc. 

Appor- 
tioned by Go. 
Treasoren 

April, 
1880. »b 


Hillsdale 


60 
4 
8 

6 

1 
6 


8 

191 

98 

1 
20 


1.326 
805 
229 
226 
134 

16 
176 


fl8 86 
222 46 

74 68 
2 96 

06 11 


2 
4 

8 


60 
262 
141 


844 
2,079 
1,329 






f47S60 


Honghton 

TTiirnn 


1877 17 
179 00 


SIOOOO 


187 82 
2S7 06 


Ingham 

loniA 


• 


S87 09 


1 

4 

2 


90 
6 


95 

438 
66 






827 9 


Iosco 


94 85 




849 77 


laabfilla 


700 




061 M 


Isle Roval 






— . c ...... 


■Tack son 


29 
75 

10 

22 

3 

2 

18 

1 
92 
10 


289 

144 

""m 

112 

3 

67 

7 
471 


1,618 
8,677 

477 

964 

1,328 

41 

676 

7 

6,787 

3?2 


169 90 
266 06 

80 82 
246 66 
287 18 


2 
1 

1 
6 
8 

7 
6 

10 
8 
8 
4 
3 

6 


26 
60 

*"*2eo" 

106 

77 

107 

123 

321 

9 

22* 

48 


661 
660 

134 
1,990 
1,301 

472 
1,169 

2,808 
7,892 
1,90B 
1,099 
661 

980 


82 88 
47 06 




796 61 


Kftlftinftzon 




875 04 


Kalkaska 




8S4 2B 


Kent 


417 84 

110 44 

63 93 

120 91 

7160 

421 76 

85 00 

'"*84r66' 

61 83 




68118 


Keweenaw.. 
Lake.. 


166 66 


170 « 
60 00 


Lapeer 

Leelanaw... 
Lenawee 


214 63 


090 81 




66 00 


656 00 
960 




988 48 


Livingston.. 
Mackinac 




162 40 


45 00 




Macomb 


20 
14 


140 
110 


1,845 
751 


106 28 
99 31 


888 82 


Manistee 

Manitou 


8 71 


7147 
80 10 


Marquette .. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 


4 
4 
9 


57 
33 


1,293 
412 
236 


852 60 
16 90 
20 00 


6 

10 

8 

2 
6 
4 
10 
8 

12 
8 
3 

11 

1 

1 
6 
6 

7 


25 
166 
157 

*'"i95" 
6 
24 
187 

409 

49 

311 

390 

8 

76* 

86 
46 


801 

1,606 

226 

1,419 
400 
245 

2,896 
294 

1,938 

790 

1,571 

1,737 

46 

412 
1,298 

706 
1.489 


186 00 
168 61 
178 85 

""230*48* 
25 00 
78 00 
18138 

984 89 

80 84 

828 00 

303 77 


"*'" 10*66* 
100 00 


88118 

<i85 6l 

13161 

181 00 


Midland 


7 


90 


880 


182 76 


196 00 


Missankec .. 
Monroe 


100 00 


30 00 


9 
16 

2 
18 
84 

6 

6 

1 


46 
6 

89' 

166 
60 

24 
1 


282 
479 

46 

626 

1,687 

237 

1,465 
41 


19 14 
67 21 


59 67 


Montcalm 




4S6 94 


Mnskegon .. 
Newaygo... 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.. 
Osceola 




414 16 


60 OU 

119 06 

95 39 

30 41 




864 6f 


"*' 180*66" 


1.734 08 
68 00 

d 870 00 


244*8*1' 

215 79 

84 68 


88 66 


36 80 


OtsesTO 




.... e ...... 


Ottawa 


18 
6 


77 
42 


6S0 

loe 


98 20 
6 70 


808 84 


Presque Isle 
Roscommon 




1.... . 


Saginaw 

St. Clair 


49 
37 
43 

24 


608 

21 

210 

8 


8,380 

1,144 

3,177 

!HI6 


5'26 42 

23 30 

316 03 

3 13 


11 

8 
8 

8 


804 

101 

84 

70 


3,257 
1,965 
1,156 
1,107 


399 62 

76 81 

212 6:i 

137 87 




853 AS 




176 00 


St. Joseph.. 
Sanilac 




673 16 






Schoolcraft 






Shiawassee 


13 
25 
25 
11 
116 
8 


13 

25 

35 

204 

1,166 

9 


248 
890 
805 
519 
22,893 
67 


62 94 

22 99 

90 51 

233 40 

1,297 10 


1 
7 
7 
6 
4 
9 


3 
15 

356 
47 

205 
61 


80 

794 

2,007 

2,092 

3,943 

613 


4 00 
37 40 

668 86 
64 84 

39161 
94 46 




410 90 


Tuscola 




478 72 


Van Bur en 




844 40 


Washtenaw 




8US 9$ 


Wayne 

Wexford 




1,306 31 
«l 11 99 


25 00 








Totals... 


1,230 


6,632 


76,997 


$7,529 87 


8ai 


6,260 


79,095 


19,104 71 


91,299 45 


980,000 47 



• Not inclnding cities having special charters, for which see Table X. b As reported by Countj 
Treasurers. c Not reported. <i Not apportioned, bat remaining in County Treasury. 
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Table X. 

City School District Libraries^ as reported by Boards of Education for School Tear ending 

September 6?, 2880. 



atiot. 



Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor 

Battle Creek. 

Bay City 

Big Rapids... 



Cadillac... 
Charlotte ... 
Coldwater.. 

Corunna 

Detroit , 

Dowagiac... 



Sast Saginaw. 

Flint 

Grand Haven. 
Grand Rapids. 

Greenville 

Hastings 



Hillsdale... 
Holland.... 
Ishpeming. 
Ionia 



I 



Jackson, No. 1.. 
Jackson, No. 17. 



Kalamazoo «... 

I..an8ing 

Lapeer 

Lndington 

Manistee 

Marquette 



Marshall 

Mason 

Monroe 

Mount Clemens. 

Muskegon 

Negaunee 

Niles 

Owosso 



Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Saginaw..^ 

St. Clair 

West Bay City. 

Wyandotte 

Ypsilanti 



Totals. 



No. of Vols, 
added to 
Libraries 

daring Tear. 



94 



45 
823 
717 

16 



25 

298 

1,258 

40 

66 
508 

80 
986 

12 



27 

8 

25 

643 

159 

35 

13 



1 

105 

500 

187 

13 

100 

4 

17 

250 



350 
"25 
"66 



6,876 



Whole No. 

of Vols, in 

Libraries. 


Paid for 

Support of 

Libraries. 


Amount of 

Taxes voted 

for 

Libraries. 


Amount of 
fines, etc., Ap- 
portioned by 

County 
Treasurers, b 


8,274 

1,700 

790 


|321 56 

76 00 

81 85 

840 80 


"'" f26o'bo 


$179 86 
193 96 
111 15 


8,090 




56 11 


7,600 


1,200 00 


334 00 


16 




36 47 




.. ..^-.. .... 




175 


"47*29 

406 64 

8,026 32 

129 38 

702 76 

669 07 

134 84 

4,366 66 

960 


26 60 


1,190 




33 94 


465 




83 00 


40,332 




3,406 13 


440 




44 93 


4.765 

1,886 

710 

10,362 

141 

332 


600 00 

500 00 

200 00 

2,800 00 


144 86 

218 21 

84 84 

618 80 

6S96 

42 76 


25 






62 61 








20 68 






188 06 


274 


82 73 
22 60 
60 00 

658 67 

155 87 

96 00 




42 99 


1,280 
225 

7,900 
926 
113 
213 




284 99 




192 60 
116 60 


100 00 
66 60 


89 28 
64 00 


1.300 


117 21 


78 63 


1,200 




161 67 


400 


600 

60 00 

504 97 

189 70 

387 20 

82'ft6 

20 43 

248 65 
233 38 
416 01 




86 46 


180 




21 18 


2,000 




10 43 


707 




81 46 


1.978 

1,200 

56» 


240 00 
260 00 


819 82 

160 89 

72 24 


164 




47 85 


550 




186 40 


717 




42 05 


2,607 
389 


200 00 


77 09 
9 28 


1,811 


845 89 
50 86 
13 75 




189 26 


900 




108 48 


465 




70 83 








106,901 


f 18,848 87 


16,246 60 


18,012 04 



• Not an incorporated city, but as it ranks among the first in population it is included here, 
b As reported by county treasurers. 
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Table XI. 
MitetUaneout Beat, a» Seporled by School Iiuptctort for the Tear eni(»g Sept. 0, 18S0. 







1V.I. ud MKt BebooU. 








CoaaUtt. 


No. of 
l-rinu 

Si 


topJojaUr" 
Pritmlo or 8<lMt 


Pnpll. Mimd. 




1 


k 

ll 


1 




HVD. 


w„„. 




1 

» 

i 

. 

:::::: 

1 

G 

1 

""is 


a 

s 

i 

s 

-- 

io 
-- 


s 

3 

J 
1 

- 

S 

B 

■-jj 




s 

SB 

a 

1 
'!! 

1 

,j 

M 

J07 

87 

i 

60 

S 

10(1 
« 

18 

io 

10 


It 

81 

is 

SB 

IT 

17 

S 

B 

to 

a 
e 

IS 

38 

i 

a 

so 

13 
1 

'i 


40 

SB 

1 

S 

i! 

7a 

% 

31 

S3 

15 
II 

11 
(t 






«tt 




















Elv-"-'-"---"-- 






ISO 










IT 

SO 

so 










a 










as 




Sffi"!*.:;.-;-:::::: 


i 




30O 
■« 

neo 

SBl 

SO 

MS 

S3S 












Oi»nil Tr«Ter»e 


« 




» 
















iKiii-.: ;:;::; 


s 


iBleRoftl 














e"i5 

3lt 

iJs 








KSSiV- 


8 


LMlMkW 


iS 








1 


Unniiteo 




""">i 










t» 




HanomlDiie 


1 


Midland 


'■•1! 


s 







BVPERINTEHDENTB REPORT. 
Table XI.— Camfnwd. 





Print* Mid Salect 


kboola. 




MlKolUnHDi. 




c...... 


ScboolL 


Nn. of T»rb=n. 
BmplBjPrtlii 


EniDUIcd 

Pui>ll>''*tt(nd- 
Ing Pri«U 


Ttt 


II 

r. 


il 


Ilk 




M*D. 


won... 






1 

■-il 
"j 


3 




i 

n 

BO 

« 

57 

!g 
70 

ea 
en 

IB 


i 

5 
28 

"37 

13 
JJ 

i 

IS 


41 

s 
w 

s 

so 

i 
i 












Osama w 

•OuWnBgon 


:::::::::::: 




ITS 
AS 






























■aohoolcnift 












lUpEJE; 








Totals 


aw 


Ml 


m 


18,851 


!.e08 


». 


1,U3 









Cltlti. 


dortDgTw. 


oa«n <ir 

Boud 
for SwflHi. 


SIC 

"•ZS" 


187B-80. 


BiUrjof 

8ar*nntand. 

ntfOr 
School X«r 




is 

so 
u 

s 
i 

1 


tlOOOD 

ioo'oo 

MOO 




IJ.SOOOO 

liiE 

Si 

Si 
•Ei 
tsss 

2,000 00 

■■S!S 

1.000 00 




















ijooo 

100 CO 

IMOO 

100 00 
I,00UO0 
139 00 

BSD 00 

moo 














1,000 00 




















■SIS 

MOD 

00 00 





















PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Table XII.— Cbnffnwed. 



Clli«. 


during j«r. 


Amount ftili 
for SBrtlM. 


BuinlfOt 
Baud. 




ODtfor 

Seliool Yev 

1880-L 




IS 

3JS 
!B 

10 
IS 

1 


MVO 





700 00 

i,soooo 

Ss 

1,100 00 
1,1M It 

1^00 

SH 

1^1 00 

saooo 

Si 

l.UOOff 
liMOOO 

l>}00 

i^oo 

1,800 00 

aoooo 

000 00 
l.MOOO 


700« 








IMOO 

sooon 

230 00 

300 00 
7SU0 
100 00 

ioo'oo 

mw 

woo 

k'oo 

ssooo 

100 00 

MOW 
























4S100 


















'! 
















j'S: 














i:ag»ii 














Ss 


















MOO 

100 00 

















■ Mot an incorporated cILy, bntasit ra 



)t In population, U la Included here. 



Table XIII. 
StatUtici Beported bff TovimMp SnperinttiKients for the Qffleial Year ending Aprtt 5, 1880. 



CoanUM. 


i 

1 

J3 
IB 

\ 

7 
( 


1 
.... 

! 

J 

\ 


I'd 

pi 

M 

i: 

J 


Is 

B 
J5 

""■ja 

J 

4 
J'l 


1 

: 


s 

5- 


f! 


If 

1 


II 
% 


1 

■1 


II 


1 


11 

S! 

1 

it 

,li 


u 

m 

1 


m 
i. 


Aloonii 

IS;;;;; 


n 
11 


08 

.J; 


a; 

41 

a; 


17f 
W 


n 

1! 

BS{ 
871 

a 
a7( 


as 
"'ai 


71 

IC 

K 
K 


•81M 

861 a 
stioo 

S4I W 
30 09 

SGSH 

«e u 

STSll 

iiau 

00 01 

S5S 

WOO 
il 00 
SUM 


Benile 

SKt.:::: 
aS"."";:::: 


8tK.'S":: 

Clare 

Baton 
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Table :S.IU.-^ Continued. 



antiosL 



tet 

!see 

win 

rayerse 
lot 

dale ... 
;hton... 

n 

&m 

aTalllll 

son 

nazoo.. 
aska... 

}enaw.. 

3r 

inaw... 

wee 

igston.. 

mac 

mb 

Jtce 

ton 

iiette... 

n 

8ta 

mlnee.. 

md 

.nkee 

oe 

calm 

egon... 

ygc... 

.na 

la 

aw 

lagon.. 

»la. 

o 

ra 

aelsle 
immon. 

aw 

air 

seph... 
ic 

Icraft.. 

assee.. 

»la 

laren.. 
tenaw. 



ord — 



its. 



s 
o 


m 

a 

« 


Si o 


0. of Districts having 
prescribed coarsm of 
study. 


t are 
led. 


5^ 


liring 
board 


J. M 

H 


M S 


M 


>. of Sii peri u ten 
Beporting. 


1! 


S « 


6l 


i 

c a 


i 

5-gs 
'is 


PA 


1*8 


e 
g 


10 


mm m m 


% 


SS 


8 


15 


S5 


ss 


jz; 


ss 


1 


10 


6 


17 


24 


58 


18 


• • w* 


76 


20 


52 


12 


66 


44 


115 


848 


3 
10 










2 

8 


i 


1 
18 


18 
69 


18 
108 


• *« • 


18 


2 


13 


14 


2 


83 


4 


12 


5 


24 


31 


81 


182 


17 


1 


84 


12 


28 


11 


108 


44 


80 


369 


S 


2 


9 


6 


7 


6 


3 


7 


9 


55 


20 


5 


40 


20 


26 


28 




18 


72 


98 


16 




58 


11 


42 


19 


97 


52 


106 


329 


14 


2 


51 


16 


23 


16 


92 


31 


95 


290 


7 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 




6 


10 


15 


15 


1 


80 


8 


26 


16 


3 


26 


74 


124 


16 


3 


39 


16 


84 


18 


91 


39 


80 


280 


16 




80 


18 


41 


10 


67 


36 


94 


292 


U 


.... 


16 


8 


11 


6 




16 


25 


59 


21 


3 


63 


22 


M 


19 


51 


47 


206 


11 


5 


2 


4 


4 


5 


3 




5 


6 


11 


1 


13 




5 


10 




16 


40 


72 


lA 


3 


49 


17 


87 


19 


88 


34 


106 


252 


10 





14 


6 


4 


5 


2 


18 


59 


88 


SO 


2 


42 


8 


30 


29 


89 


54 


188 


373 


15 


J 


8*i 


3 


25 


10 


103 


32 


74 


259 


5 


• * w • 


6 


2 


5 


4 




2 


5 


9 


12 


2 


88 


14 


82 


25 


16 


32 


51 


179 


7 


3 


14 


6 


9 


5 




6 


12 


27 


3 


• •* • 


2 


2 


2 


2 




7 




4 


8 


3 


4 


1 


7 


16 


i 


H 


14 


19 


11 


2 


17 


2 


9 


15 




13 


31 


67 


14 


2 


38 


5 


12 


13 




28 


65 


106 


2 


A 









1 




2 


8 


16 


10 


3 


15 


4 


8 


8 




10 


88 


58 


8 




4 


8 


3 


11 




9 


83 


45 


18 


2 


24 


14 


32 


26 


17 


28 


118 


205 


17 


8 


63 


li 


25 


19 


23 


82 


105 


176 


13 


8 


24 


7 


13 


14 


15 


3 


21 


65 


15 


1 


47 


12 


24 


11 


11 


28 


66 


129 


24 


1 


63 


20 


60 


25 


121 


57 


129 


412 


15 


1 


26 


4 


11 


14 


2 


83 


76 


140 


2 


4 


1 




^ ^ 


1 


1 




8 


8 


8 


1 


1 


2 


2 


6 




3 


5 


14 


16 




43 


12 


21 


14 




25 


82 


136 


5 


2 


8 


2 


2 


10 




11 


18 


89 


13 


2 


64 


11 


27 


19 


5 


23 


79 


186 


4 


2 


1 


4 


4 


8 




5 


8 


6 


8 


1 


2 


2 


2 





2 




9 


9 


24 


2 


52 


16 


43 


38 


1 


34 


127 


207 


20 


8 


80 


28 


89 


31 


1 


42 


180 


311 


16 




77 


13 


49 


18 


56 


84 


&3 


197 


22 


3 


40 


20 


29 


24 




33 


96 


207 


3 





2 







2 


1 


o 


3 


4 


14 


2 


42 


15 


21 


11 


64 


86 


99 


225 


20 


4 


41 


10 


23 


20 


2 


43 


82 


196 


17 


1 


79 


21 


34 


15 


42 


34 


125 


888 


19 


1 


38 


12 


24 


17 


74 


41 


93 


209 


15 


8 


41 


18 


33 


24 


8 


88 


81 


219 


15 
Oil 


1 
124 


25 


7 


15 
1,467 


12 
947 


1 


24 


70 


90 


2,344 


662 


1,760 


1,748 


4,780 


11,868 






C 
24 

il 
22 

80 
19 
18 
13 
18 

1 

18 
10 
20 

9 

33 
6 
2 
9 
3 

41 
21 

3 
23 

6 



8 

10 

7 



2 
4 

24 

11 

130 

14 

29 

6 

1 

8 

9 

8 

84 



17 

18 

19 

6 



988 



a 



•^•s 



e 



o 9 

651 



14 
64 
8 
37 
72 

101 
17 
51 
86 
47 

10 
83 
88 
60 
24 

101 

8 

17 

52 

80 

115 

25 

4 

46 

8 

1 

7 

24 

41 

6 

18 
13 
71 
66 
9 

43 

116 

50 

2 

7 

86 

13 

48 

8 

6 

49 
66 
89 

77 



7 


16 


16 


29 


83 


68 


19 


69 


26 


71 


3 


26 



2,815 



d** 



29 

245 

9 

55 

92 

202 

20 

28 

239 

184 

4 

69 
192 
199 

16 

216 
6 

42 
171 

45 

180 

198 

2 

107 

13 

2 
18 
82 
69 
10 

85 
28 
92 
90 
45 

66 
249 

70 
6 
5 

82 

14 

89 

6 

3 

119 

173 

169 

92 

4 

183 
129 
200 
198 
121 
58' 



6,770 






3 
4 

6 
11 
2 
9 
4 

3 

8 

16 

6 



9 
10 



2 
8 
4 

28 
23 



250 



"2 u ** 



Is." 

S !( S 



154 85 
816 62 
47 60 
251 24 
628 97 

653 47 
167 60 
88160 
692 83 
649 23 

34 25 
393 99 
707 98 
542 80 

208 48 

899 68 
70 50 
217 83 
496 07 
244 06 

910 00 
099 28 

42 25 
516 96 

69 30 

27 50 

93 50 

192 65 

880 61 

83 80 

209 00 
158 29 
510 76 
537 00 
311 48 

9410 00 

954 88 

856 31 

36 25 

65 00 

897 08 
9180 

611 16 
63 00 
24 00 

690 99 
742 00 
584 55 
571 08 
85 00 

565 00 
514 88 
661 69 
782 68 
588 52 
289 62 



927,928 76 
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Qraded Softool Staiiilies, Compiled f 



AJa 

Addiaon 

Adrian 

Algoniio _. 

Alpsna 

Armada 

Atlantic Mine... 

nancrofl 

Bangor Tp., No. Ji, 

Ba™*.";"".'.;;;:; 

Battle L'r«ck.... 

Bar City 

Beacon 

Belding 

BellaTnie 

Benton Ilarbor... 
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Table XX. 
Enrollment at Teachers'* Institutes^ for the Calendar Year, 1880. 



Countiet. 



Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry..-. 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun. 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. \ 
Maniton...:. ) 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa. „ \ 
Maounac... ) 

Clare ) 

Gladwin ) 

Clinton 

Delta I 

Menominee.. \ 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

G'd Traverse.. 
Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Missaukee «... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon .... 

Kewaygo 

Oakland : 

Milford 

Oxford 

Oceana i 

Mason { 



Conducton. 



E. P. Church 

T. W. Crissey 

T. W. Crissey 

Austin George... 

A. J. Daniels 

Z. C. Spencer 

P. A. Latta 

Austin George... 
Edward Olney... 

B. W. Putnam 

E.G. Walker. 

Edward Olney... 

C. F. B. Bellows.. 
Zelotes Truesdel 



Lewis McLouth.. 

J. W. Ewing 

Austin George 

E. G. Walker 

C. F. R. Bellows. . 

C. B. Thomas 

P. A. Latta 

B. W. Putnam 

Daniel Putnam... 
Lewis McLouth.. 
Joseph Estabrook 
Lewis McLouth.. 
J. W. Ewing 

T. W. Crissey 

Z. C. Spencer 

A.J. Daniels 

Frank Peavey 

J. W. Ewing... 

E. P. Church 

Edward Olney 

Joseph Estabrook 

R. W. Putnam 

Z. C. Spencer 

C. F. R. Bellows.. 
Daniel Putnam... 
Daniel Putnam... 
Lewis McLouth.. 
W. H. Payne 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr. 

Austin George 

W. H. Payne 

C.B. Thomas 

T. W. Crissey 

N. H. Walbridge.. 

Zelotes Truesdel. 
Daniel Putnam... 

W.H. Payne 



Number Enrolled. 


Grades of Certificates held 
by Members. 


NoL that 
have At- 


















tended 
Normal 


















Men. 


Wo. 
men. 


Total. 


State. 


Nor- 
mal. 


First. 


Sec. 
end. 


Third. 


School. 


46 


91 


137 


1 




10 


19 


81 


14 


6 


41 


46 




i 


5 


15 


9 


11 


11 


21 


82 






5 


8 


11 


9 


22 


25 


47 




1 


4 


8 


6 


4 


18 


86 


61 




3 


6 


6 


20 


6 


10 


13 


23 






3 


7 


7 


8 


13 


35 


48 




•*«w«« 


8 


7 


11 


7 


28 


77 


105 


1 


3 


25 


24 


27 


16 


26 


82 


108 


1 




13 


26 


41 


15 


20 


63 


83 




2 


8 


22 


ao 


1ft 


42 


79 


121 




3 


14 


28 


28 


15 


6 


20 


25 






2 


17 


18 


10 


9 
2 


23 
11 


82 
13 






7 
2 


10 
5 


7 
6 


8 
2 







2 


8 


10 






1 


1 


4 




47 


78 


125 


2 


1 


15 


28 


28 


10 


9 


84 


43 






5 


8 


10 


ft 


85 


67 


102 






7 


15 


89 


18 


8 


23 


81 




1 


7 


10 


8 


ft 


82 


43 


75 


•...•r 




14 


20 


15 


7 


11 


84 


.45 


1 




11 


12 


14 


It 


20 


64 


84 




1 


16 


29 


14 


U 


23 


57 


80 


1 


1 


19 


25 


IS 


18 


40 


14 


54 




2 


9 


IS 


10 


18 


4 


16 


20 


1 


2 


8 


9 


2 


ft 


28 


73 


101 




3 


10 


15 


25 


tt 


59 


65 


124 


1 


3 


28 


18 


34 


18 


3 


34 


87 




4 


5 


5 


2 


7 


10 


40 


60 




1 


8 


4 


14 


4 


23 


63 


86 




5 


7 


12 


24 


12 


21 


61 


72 




2 


8 


14 


20 


8 


15 


44 


69 


1 


«•*•*« 


11 


18 


7 


8 


89 


68 


107 


2 




19 


84 


26 


Si 


2 


17 


19 


«»«••* 




1 


7 


7 


8 


85 


81 


116 




4 


15 


22 


51 


8 


10 


19 


29 


• %•*«•• 




8 


6 


7 


t 


49 


112 


161 


1 


8 


18 


63 


85 


87 


47 


54 


101 


1 




9 


13 


35 


8 


82 


42 


74 


1 




22 


18 


18 


e 


8 


42 


60 




4 


15 


7 


5 


9 


9 


73 


82 


4 


3 


81 


22 


6 


81 


10 


66 


76 




1 


9 


23 


25 


10 


8 


82 


40 






7 


9 


8 


8 


18 


9 


27 






2 


4 


6 


4 


15 


50 


65 




2 


5 


13 


6 


9 


18 


80 


43 






7 


IS 


12 




14 


37 


51 




3 


7 


18 


9 


ft 


14 


40 


54 


1 


1 


8 


12 


10 


8 


27 


67 


94 


1 


5 


9 


26 


85 


80 


29 


83 


62 


2 




15 


17 


9 


It 


12 


72 


84 




1 


6 


81 


10 


10 
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Table 'SJS,.^Continued, 



Counties. 



Ontonagon.. 

Oficeola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph.. 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee.. 
Tuscola 

VanBuren.. 
'Washtenaw. 

"Wayne 

Wexford.... 



Totals... 65 



CoDiluctors. 



Lewis McLonth.. 

L N. Demmon 

R. W. Putnam..-. 

E. P. Church 

W. H. Payne 

O. D. Thompson 

O. F. R. Bellows.. 

P. A. Latta 

Austin George 

J. C. Jones 

E. P. Church 

Lewis McLonth.. 
Joseph Estabrook 
P. A. Latta 



Number Enrolled. 



Men. 



4 
22 
15 
45 
19 

23 
30 
23 
40 
27 

27 
45 
-89 

10 






1,403 



Wo- 
men. 



21 
62 
23 
68 
83 

53 
100 
27 
62 
43 

73 
69 
59 
22 



3,079 



Total. 



25 
74 
33 

''^ 

81 
130 

50 
102 

70 

100 

114 

94 

32 



4,482 



Grades of Certificates held 
by Members. 


No. that 

have At. 

tended 

Normal 

School. 


State. 


Nor- 
mal. 


First 


Sec. 
ond. 


Third. 


...... 

...... 

...... 


...... 

...... 

...... 

1 
40 
13 


1 
6 
6 
20 
3 

9 

12 

4 

7 

16 

21 

Id 

9 

10 


8 
10 
10 
28 
13 

17 

27 

9 

4 

25 

21 

17 

18 

4 


3 
11 

8 
34 
13 

42 
39 
23 
42 
14 

36 

16 

22 

4 


6' 

4 

9 
6 

4 

24 

13* 

16 

10 

88 

28 

5 


27 


139 


619 


1,009 


1,145 


744 



No. 
witliout 
Experi- 
ence in 
Teach'g. 



18 
43 
14 
24 
21 

17 
41 
14 
41 
13 



21 
22 
32 
14 



1,488 



Table XXI. 
Receipts and Expenditures at Teachers'^ InstittUes, for the Calendar Year, 1880, 



Counties. 



Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga .« — 
Barry« 

Bay *... 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. 

Hanitou 

Cheboygan.. 

Chippewa } 

Kacklnac... ) 

Clare 

Gladwin 

Clinton 

Delta 

Menominee 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

G'd Traverse.. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton..... 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia. 

Iosco 



Where Held. 



Wayland 

Alpena 

Mancelona 

L'Anse 

Middleville 

Standish 

Frankfort. 

Buchanan 

Qnincy 

Battle Creek.... 

Vandalia. 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Sanitate Marie. 

Farwell 

Maple Rapids... 
Escanaba 

Vcrmontville 

Little Traverse. 

Flushing 

Traverse City... 

St. Louis 

Jonesville. 

Calnmet. 

Sand Beach 

Willlamston 

Portland 

East Tawas 



Dates. 



Mar. 29-Apr. 2. 

Oct. 18-22 

Sept. 18-17. 

Aug. a0-8ept. 8 
Aug. 30-Sept. 3 

Aug. 16-20, 

Sept. 20-24. 

Aug. 16-20. 

Mar. 29- Apr. 2. 
Mar. 29-Apr. 8.. 

Aug. 80-Sept. 8 

Sept. 6-10 

Aug. 23-27.. 

Aug. 16-20 , 

Sept. 6-10 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2. 
Aug. 23-27 

Aug. 23-27 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3 

Aug. 23-27 

Aug. SO-Sept. 8 
Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Aug. 80-3ept. 3 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3 

Sept. 6-10 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2. 

Aug. 23-27. 

Oct. 11-15 



Receipts. 



County 
Fund. 



$124 95 

23 25 

84 00 

21 00 

183 80 

68 00 

84 60 

170 48 

113 00 

194 57 

149 00 

28 60 

26 00 
(1100) 
f 18 00i 

40 00) 
450) 
119 66 
(12 00) 
) 18 00) 

174 15 

36 00 

188 80 

63 60 
103 06 
199 60 

64 50 
67 60 

132 78 

194 48 

19 60 



State 

Appro. 

priatioD. 



160 00 
60 00 
60 00 



60 00 
60 00 



60 00 
60 00 
60 00 

60 00 



60 00 


"eo'oo 


"'eo'oo 

60 00 


60 00 
60 00 



60 00 



Total. 



1124 95 

88 26 

94 00 

81 00 

183 80 

118 00 

94 60 

170 48 

118 00 
194 67 

149 00 
88 50 
85 00 
84 00 

104 60 

119 65 
90 00 

174 15 

96 00 

188 80 

123 60 
163 06 
199 60 

124 50 
127 60 
132 78 
194 48 

79 60 



Expenditures. 


Paid 

Initruc- 

tors. 


Other 

Ex. 

pensefl. 


Total. 


992 85 
78 29 
78 79 
72 40 

148 60 


932 60 

996 

15 21 

860 

84 80 


9124 85 

83 26 

94 00 

8100 

183 80 


101 12 
82 26 

140 83 
77 76 

144 90 


16 88 
12 25 
29 66 
35 26 
49 67 


118 00 
94 60 
170 48 
113 00 
194 67 


120 96 


28 05 


149 00 


75 60 


13 00 


88 60 


72 60 


12 50 


85 00 


75 00 


900 


84 00 


88 70 


15 80 


104 60 


92 90 


26 75 


119 65 


76 40 


13 60 


90 00 


136 76 
83 40 
168 60 
110 19 
140 89 
162 00 


87 40 

12 60 
30 20 

13 31 
22 16 
87 60 


174 15 
96 00 
188 80 
123 60 
163 05 
199 60 


104 60 
110 60 
102 80 
168 66 
66 80 


19 90 
17 00 

20 98 
35 93 
12 70 


124 60 
127 60 
132 78 
194 48 
79 60 
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Table 'S^l.-^CofUinued, 



Counties. 



Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 



Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw... 

Lenawee 

Livingston.. 



Kacomb 

IfanisCee 

Marquette... 

Mecosta 

Midland 



Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 



Oakland 

Oakland 

Oceana / 

Mason \ 

Ontonagon 

Osceola. 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

Van Buren.. 

Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Where Held. 



Mt. Pleasant. 

Brooklyn 

Galesburg 

Kalkaska 

Bock ford. 



Totals. 



Baldwin City. 

Lapeer. 

North port 

Teoumseh 

Brighton 



mica , 

Manistee 

Negaunce 

Big Rapids... 
Midland City. 



Lake City.. 
Petersburg. 

Stanton 

Whitehall^. 
Newaygo... 



Milford. 
Oxford.. 



Pentwater. 
Ontonagon. 



Evart 

Gaylord 

Holland. ... 
Chesaning... 
Capac 



Dates. 



Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 

Aug. 23-27 

Aug. 23-27. 

Aug. 16-20. 

Aug. 16-20 



Three Bivers.. . 

Marlette 

Vernon 

Vassar , 



Aug. i6-20. 
June 7-11. 
Oct. 4-«.... 
Oct. 11-15.. 
Paw Paw Aug. 23-27. 



Sept. 13-17. , 

Mar. 29- Apr. 2.. 

Aug. 23-27. 

Mar. 2U- Apr. 2., 
Oct. 18-22. 



Aug. 23-27 

Oct. 26-29 

Oct. 11-16 

Mar. 29- Apr. 2. 
Aug. 23-27 



Sept. 6-10 

Oct. 4-8 

Aug. 16-20. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
Oct. 25-29 



Mar. 29-Apr. 2. 
Aug. 16-20. 

Apr. 6-9 

Aug. 28-27 



Sept. 13-17 

Aug. 16-20 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
Aug. 30-Sopt. 3. 



Tpsilanti.. 
Northvillo. 
Sherman... 



Aug. 16-20. 
Aug. 23-27. 
Apr. 19-23. 



BeceiptB. 



County 
Fuod. 



962 87 
146 00 
196 70 
29 00 
163 64 

96 00 
136 00 

39 00 
183 76 

145 26 

112 60 
60 60 

60 00 
86 44 
35 60 

61 60 
118 00 
143 67 

76 00 

64 00 

188 15 
171 30 

61 00 ; 

84 00i 

42 60 

65 00 
13 00 

151 35 

146 92 
131 70 

173 60 
114 00 
140 00 
107 12 
167 00 

165 35 
185 00 

43 00 



$6,66749 



State 

Appro- 

priiition, 



960 00 



60 00 



60 00 



60 00 



60 00 
60 00 

"eo'oo 

60 00 



60 00 
31 77 



32 23 

60 00 

46 00 
60 00 



20 00 



60 00 



91,80000 



Total 



9122 K7 

146 00 

196 70 

89 00 

163 64 

156 00 

136 00 

99 00 

183 76 

145 26 

112 60 
110 60 

110 00 
86 44 

95 60 

12160 
118 00 
148 67 
136 00 

96 77 

138 15 
17130 

117 23 

ia2 60 

111 00 
73 00 

151 85 

146 92 
131 70 

173 60 
114 00 
140 00 
127 12 
167 00 

165 35 
185 00 
103 00 



98,46749 



Expend! tares. 



Paid 

Instmc- 

ton. 



9103 86 

118 07 

167 30 

76 06 

129 91 

180 70 

104 16 

89 45 

182 96 

121 86 

88 31 
94 66 
96 65 
73 06 
86 16 

96 76 

92 60 

116 67 

110 77 
83 37 

100 10 
186 96 

89 86 
88 06 

88 15 
65 96 

122 60 
128 45 

94 25 

138 70 

9160 

122 60 

111 61 
133 66 

138 70 
161 60 

89 85 



96,96136 



Other 
Sx. 

penaea. 



919 01 
27 93 
29 40 
12 
8S 



25 80 

81 » 

985 

60 1)0 

23 91 

24 19 

16 95 
13 45 

13 89 
984 

25 75 

25 50 
27 00 

26 23 

12 40 

88 05 
85 85 

27 88 

14 45 

22 85 
7 OR 

28 85 
18 47 
87 45 

84 80 
22 50 

17 50 

15 51 
83 44 

26 65 
83 40 

13 15 



9l«5ie 13 



Tod 



9m 

146 

1» 

89 

Itt 

156 
» 
9B 
181 
145 

lU 

110 

lU 

88 

SS 

121 
118 
14S 
136 
95 

1S8 
171 

117 

K» 

111 
73 
151 
146 
131 

171 
114 
140 

m 

167 

165 
185 



98.467 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Legislature of the State of Michigan : 

6BNTLE3IEN, — The provisions of law by which this board was created and 
under which it acts have never been consolidated into any one act, and are 
therefore scattered through the legislation of the past thirty years. 

The State Board of Education came into existence by virtno of the act 
establishing a State Normal School. This act was passed by the legislature 
of 1849, and approved March 28. A supplemental act was approved March 31« 
1849^ and both were consolidated and somewhat amended in an act approved 
March 28, 1850. 

The constitution of 1850 changed the number of members of the board and 
the manner of their selection. The board, as provided by law, consisted of 
three members appointed by the Governor, together with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, State Treasurer, and Superintendent of Public Instruction ex officio. The 
constitution reduced the number, making three members elective, and only the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction a member ex officio. Such has been the 
constitution of the board ever since, — the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
being the secretary and the board electing its own president and treasurer. 

The duties of the board have been varied and enlarged by legislation at dif- 
ferent times since its first organization. By the laws of 1849 and 1850 the 
board was made simply a board of control of the Normal school. I^ came into 
existence for that express purpose, and for no other. In the act of 1849 it is 
referred to at least once as the Normal School Board. There was no reason 
nntil the adoption of the constitution of 1850 why it might not better have 
been termed the Normal School Board and nothing else. The constitution, 
however, seemed to contemplate some more general functions for the State 
Board of Education, but still left these other duties to be defined by the legis- 
lature, saying only that 'Hhe board shall have the general supervision of the 
State Normal school, and their duties shall be prescribed by law." The board, 
however, was made elective with the other State officers at the general biennial 
election, and the evident intention of the convention was to constitute a board 
that might serve many purposes other than those which were contemplated in 
the legislation of the previous year. 

No laws were passed in any way changing or enlarging the duties of the 
board under the constitution nntil 1855, when, by an act approved February 
12th, the Agricultural College was established and the control of that institu- 
tion was given to this board. 

By an act, approved February 13, 1857, the State Board of Education is 
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'^anthorized to grant to such stadents as shall have completed the fall coarse 
of instractioQ in the State Normal school, and shall have been recommended 
by the board of instraction, a diploma," which shall entitle its possessor to 
all the honors and privileges belonging to sach graduates. 

By an act^ approved February 15, 1859, and amended in 1863^ it is made tiie 
duty of this board to make a list of books which are nnsectarian in character 
and suitable for district or township libraries, which list they may^ from time 
to time^ revise and amend ; and to advertise for proposals for furnishing the 
same, and to contract with the lowest responsible bidders to furnish such boob 
to the districts or townships ordering them, in suitable binding and at stipu- 
lated prices. In connection with this, and by the same act, it is mode the daty 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to send this list of books, with the 
prices of the same, to the officers of districts and townships having librariei^ 
from which they may select books for their use. 

In their reports for the years 1859 and 1860 the board very strongly urged 
the establishment of a separate board of control for the care and management 
of the Agricultural College and its interests. In accordance with this recom- 
mendation a law was passed, approved March 15, 1861, by which there wai 
constituted and established a State Board of Agriculture, and the entire con- 
trol of the Agricultural College was transferred to that board. 

The Legislature of 1879 passed an act, approved May 27, by which the boaid 
was empowered to hold stated meetmgs for the examination of teachers, and 
to grant State certificates to such teachers as they may approve upon sadr 
examination. These certificates entitle the holder to teach in any of the 
schools of this State without further examination, and are valid for the term 
of ten years unless sooner revoked by the board. 

The same act also makes it the duty of the board to prepare questions suit- 
able for the examination of teachers for the various grades of certificates pro- 
vided by law to be given to teachers of the State, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is required to furnish these questions to officers authorized 
by law to examine teachers. 

These several provisions of law have from time to time enlarged the dutiee 
and responsibilities of the board and make it more nearly what its name 
implies, a State Board of Education. These duties now include the care of the 
State Normal school ; the granting of diplomas to the graduates of the school;- 
the selecting and contracting for books for township and district libraries ; the 
granting of State certificates on examination, and the preparation of questionB 
for the examination of common school teachers throughout the State. 

Thb Nobhal School. 

The law establishing the State Normal School defined its purpose to be the 
''instruction of persons, both male and female, in the art of teaching and in 
all the branches that pertain to a good common school education; also to give 
instruction in the mechanic arts an^ in the arts of husbandry and agrionltaral 
chemistry, in the fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regardi 
the rights and duties of citizens.^' This definition of the work and scope of 
the Normal school has never been changed by any direct or amendatory enact- 
ment. Several things have, however, tended very materially to change the 
plan of the school. 

It will be seen that the above statement of the work of the Normal school 
really includes all the work originally planned for the branches of the Univer* 
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sity. At tlie time the Normal school was projected, the branches of the Uni- 
yersity had been permanently discontinued, and the high schools of the State 
were not definitely planned. The union school law had just been enacted, but 
it did not then contemplate any such development of first-class secondary schools 
as has since resulted. There was, in fact, nothing in the way of public school . 
facilities between the district school and the IJniyersity. The branches had 
contemplated giving ample facilities for normal and industrial or agricultural 
training. The Normal school, therefore, as the only State school of the same ^ 
grade, was to be a teachers' school, a farmers' school, and an academy, all in 
one. In reality the academy had but little more right to a place in a true nor- 
mal school than had the farmers' department. But for the time academic 
instruction had to be furnished there because it was to be had nowhere else. 
The union school law had not yet developed a half-dozen high schools in the 
State. The private academies and seminaries were of very fluctuating charac- 
ter. The only safe way to secure academic training for the special work of the 
school was by supplying the academy within the Normal school itself. This 
was done by the establishment of an academic department and by extended 
courses of academic work in the normal department. No considerable attempt 
was made at the Normal school to meet the demands of an agricultural col- 
lege, and very soon after its opening in 1852 the subject of a separate farmers' 
school began to be agitated. In 1855 the law establishing such an institution 
relieved the Normal school of any further work in that direction. 

The academic work of the school, however, remained a necessity for many 
years. The slow development of the union and high schools made it necessary 
that the Normal school should be prepared to give any range of academic 
instruction required by its students. This necessity, however, came to be 
regarded as only a temporary one as the development of the graded and high 
school system of the State became more general. The law establishing the 
Agricultural college had very greatly aided the Normal school in confining its 
work to its main purpose. The development of the high schools did even more 
in this direction ; and this board soon began to look forward to the time when 
the school would be relieved of a large share of its preparatory academic work, 
and thus be enabled to confine itself to legitimate professional instruction of 
teachers for the public schools. For the past ten years this step has been agi- 
tated by the friends of the Normal school. 

Believing that the time had come to make some change in accordance with 
this view of the true field of the Normal school, the board at a meeting held 
March 8, 1878, appointed a committee consisting of its president and secre- 
tary to investigate the propriety and necessity of a change in the courses of 
study. This committee obtained the views of the various members of the Nor- 
mal school faculty and others as to needed changes in the work of the institu- 
tion, and reported at a subsequent meeting of the board, making the following 
recommendations : 

1st. Enlarging the School of observation and practice, so as to constitute a 
graded school representing all the departn^nts of our best graded schools, so 
that students applying for admission to the Normal school, deficient in academic 
preparation, may be able to make such preparation in the School of observation 
and practice. 

2d. This School of observation and practice to be under the supervision of 
the principal of that school with two skilled assistants ; but the teaching to be 
done by Normal students under the direction and inspection of the respective 
professors of the Normal school. 
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3d. To establish in the Normal school proper three coarses of study^ of on 
year each, — the Common School, Higher English, and Language, — ^fittio] 
teachers respectively for the lower and higher grades in our common and grad 
ed schools. 

4th. Aside from general reviews in connection with professional inatmcUoo 
the Normal school proper to be confined to professional instruction. 

5th. The requirements for admission to the Normal school proper should h 
carefully and fully stated in the prescribed courses of study, and stadents ad 
mitted on certificates from our high schools should still be required to pass ex 
amination in the elementary branches. 

6th. It is recommended that in the prescribed courses of study^ both forth 
School of observation and practice and for the Normal school proper, mon 
attention be given to drawing and English history and literature. 

The committee did not think there would be any diflQculty in combining m 
modifying the several schemes, or courses of study, so as to remodel them oi 
the plan proposed, prescribing just what should be pursued in the School d 
observation and practice, and what should be pursued in the Normal schoo 
proper. They deemed the School of observation and practice an abaolntel; 
essential part of the Normal school, without which, and without full and can 
ful teaching in which by the pupils in the Normal school under their resped 
ive professors, the Normal school would fail to send out teachers fully fiUe 
for the work of their profession. 

The plan, as above outlined, was adopted by the board without dissent, an 
the courses of study and requirements for admission were modiiSed in accon 
ance therewith. 

The board realized that the change was one quite in advance of anythin 
previously undertaken, but they believed the conditions in this State were e 
pecially favorable to the success of such an undertaking. No other state hi 
so highly developed a class of secondary schools doing academic work of a hij 
grade and ready to give the needed preparation for the professional courses < 
the Normal school. But the great merit of the plan was that it was one npc 
which the board, the faculty, and the best friends of the Normal echo 
throughout the State could agree, and which therefore was likely to have a fa 
trial and to be made the basis of whatever improvements or changes time ai 
experience might suggest. 

It was not thought that in a new and untried character of work the boai 
was likely to attain the perfect and exact adjustment of all demands withoi 
some experience and experiment. Time has already shown some points wher 
in the scheme may be better adjusted to the wants of the schools. Yet it 
safe to say that no change so important and so radical in its principles was evi 
undertaken and carried so far toward a successful issue with less shock at 
friction. The school has been very materially changed in its whole characb 
and during the progress of this change it has steadily grown stronger and be 
ter. The faculty and pupils have adjusted themselves to the new work^ an 
methods, and relations, and a silent revolution has taken place in the Norm 
school. Whatever adjustments or modifications may become necessary, the 
will all be in the way of making the ''new departure" more complete in i 
character and more perfect in its workings. In so far as it is founded on fact 
it will grow stronger with time and experience. If in any respect it is n< 
adjusted to the actual condition and needs of the schools of the State, it wi 
easily admit of modification. 

The Normal school has made an enviable record .in very many respect 
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An excellent quality of work has been done and the results obtained have been 
of constantly increasing character and value. The completion of the new 
building has greatly added to the facilities of the school and enabled the differ- 
ent instructors to do their work with much better facilities for illu^triition Skixd 
special training. The greatest need of thd schoor ftt this time is addidpid^ 
facilities for the School of observation and' priuitice. Especially are itiese 
needed in the lower grades to enable the school to illustrate more completely 
{Ee right grading and handling of a properly graded school^ and to develop the 
best methods of primary and kindergarten work. 

The resignation of Prof. Joseph Estabrook^ who had held the position of 
principal since 1870, was tendered to the board in May last and was accepted 
at its next meeting. The Board of Education felt it but just to itself and to 
Prof. Estabrook to place on record in its proceedings an expression of the 
high esteem in which it held the retiring principal on account of his great per- 
sonal worth and the zeal and ability which bd had brought to the arduous 
duties of his position. 

The task of securing a new principal was no easy. one and the board realized 
that great cikre shdtild bd exercised Sn making the* seleotidn. The school w&s 
to a certain extent in a transition state, aitid it needed most of all one who 
would bring to its administration Urge experieiid^/ great execiitive ' ability, 
high scholarship, and honest sympathy with the progreflisive spirit of the insti- 
tution. After much careful labor and an extensive correspondence, the board 
fixed upon Dr. MMcdlm MaoYicaf, principal of the Korm'al school at Pots- 
dam, N. Y., as nioist perfectly meeting the needs of the school in every respdct, 
and the position was tendered him in September. After visiting the s^Ool 
and consulting with the !Board and faculty. Dr. MacVicar accepted the position 
and entered upon the dischage of his duties October 8. The board feel that 
they very jastly have reason to congratulate themselves, the State ll'ormal 
school, and the State at large upon the advent into our educational field of one 
so well qualified for the special work he has in hand, and for any work that 
makes for the good of the schools of Michigan. 

The school opened September 14, under the acting principalship of Prof. 
Daniel Putnam, principal of the School of observation and practice. The 
number in attendance was considerably in excess of that at the corresponding 
period the previous year, and everything betokens a successful year's work. 

The time since the arrival of Dr. MaoVicar is yet so short that the board 
cannot report anything at length regarding the work of the school under his 
charge. They, however, have already noted with great pleasure the cordiality 
with which the principal has bcien welcomed to his place and work by the 
faculty and Students of the school, $nd regard it as affording a most happy 
omen of the future success of the school under his administration. 

The school year that closed in June did much to bring the school forward in 
its new line of work. The numbers of students in the various departments 
during the year were as follows : 

Profesmnal Department. 

Common school course 26 

Advanced English courae 23 

Language courses -- 22 

71 
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School of Observation and Practice. 

High school department ^ 237 

Grammar school department 98 

Primary department 79 

404 

476 
Counted twice by transfer IS 

Grand total 46S 



NoBKAL School Diplokas. 

In accordance with the provisions of law^ the Board has granted daring the 
school year 1879-80 fifty-eight diplomas to students who haye completed one or 
more of the professional courses and haye been recommended by the faculty as 
entitled to graduation. This number is within thirteen of the entire number 
in the professional department during the year. Thus the school graduated 8S 
per cent, of those in its professional courses, exactly the same percentage as the 
preyious year. This shows the school to be doing its legitimate work, — sending 
its pupils into the schools with the least possible delay after giving them the 
training which they are prepared to receive at its hands. 

The following are the names and classification of the graduates : 

Common school course 23 

Advanced English course — 18 

Language courses .. 17 

Total 68 

Common School Course. 

Abbie C. Abbott, Helen E. Bacon, Silas P. Butler, G. Evora Bucknum, Car- 
rie L. Garr, Mary A Graft, Harlan J. Dudley, l^'ettie Evans, Mary G-ardner, 
Nellie Gardner, Jason D. Huston, Stella H. Lawrence, Kittie Moynahan^ Olara 
Phillips, A. May Pinch, Mary M. Sutton, Mary Stack, L May Steers, Myron 
H. Stanley, Emma Scott, Beatrice TaSey, Sidney Winney, Mary B. Yost. 

Advanced English Course. 

Charles H. T. Atwood, John W. Billmire, Braddie Bradshaw, Minnie 0. Bar- 
nard, Carrie Calkins, Lottie Cooley, May W. Castle, Delia Fife, Edgar Haven, 
Ambrose Hughes, Levi Jones, Theresa McQuillin, Anna A. Paton, Viola F. 
Bay, Samuel F. Stuff, Eliza C. Trump, Johannes W. Visscher, Eva H. Walker. 

Language Courses. 

George H. Broesamle, English and German ; James Barrett, Classical ; Sam- 
uel M. Grombie, Latin and French ; Warren D. Ciisbe, Classical ; Blanche B. 
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Cud worth, Modern Langaages ; Mary Essig, Modern Languages ; Charles T. 
Grawn, Classical ; J. Newton Mead, Classical ; Lissie Pattison, Modern Lan- 
gaages; Jessie Paton, English and Oerman; Lacinda D. Rutherford, Latin 
and GFerman ; Orlando J. Stillwell, Latin and Q^rman ; James H. Stevens, 
Classical and French ; Mintie E. Stafford, Latin and Modern Languages ; Mil- 
ton W. Smith, Classical ; Jessie Thomas, Modern Languages ; Nannie Towner, 
English and Latin. 

Of the whole number twenty-one were young men, and thirty-seyen were 
young women. 

Since the Normal school was organized, 843 graduates have been sent out 
bearing its diploma, and the work that these hundreds have done in the inter- 
est of good schools can hardly be computed. But, beside these graduates, sev- 
eral thousand pupils of the Normal school have gone out without any diploma, 
indeed, but carrying into their schools a good share of the zeal and earnest pur- 
pose which the Normal has done so much to inspire into the teachers of the 
State. 

LiBBABY Books. 

In accordance with the provisions of law^ the board at its meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1880^ passed upon and approved of a list of books for township and district 
libraries, and entered into a contract with E. B. Smith & Co. of Detroit as the 
lowest responsible bidders, to supply at the contract prices named such books 
as may be selected from the list by the township and district ofScers ordering 
them. These books had been selected by a committee of the State Teachers^ 
Association with great care. They are of the most suitable editions for libra- 
ries, and are to be furnished in good substantial binding, the contractors to pay 
the charges for packing and delivery to the railway and express companies. 

In compliance with the same law, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
issued a circular to township boards of school inspectors and school district offi- 
'Cers, inclosing the list, with contract prices annexed, and urging greater care 
and attention to the management of libraries. The board are satisfied that this 
.action has had a good influence in directing attention to the subject and in fur- 
nishing school officers with a certain means of improving the condition of their 
libraries. The list together with the circular letter of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction are presented herewith. 
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To TavonsMp Boards of School InspectorSy and School DUtrict Officers: 

In accordance with the provisions of law (section 169, General School Laws of 
1879), I send you, hereto annexed, a list of books for township and district 
libraries. This list is furnished by the State Board of Education, a contract having 
been made by said Board with Messrs. E. B. Smith & Co., of Detroit (the lowest 
responsible bidders), to supply at the contract prices named, such books as may be 
selected from the list by the township and district officers ordering them. These 
books have been selected by a committee of the State Teachers^ Association with 
j^reat care, are of the most suitable editions for libraries, and are to be furnished in 
^ood, substantial binding, the contractors to pay the charges for packing and delivery 
to the railway and express companies. The purpose of the law which provides for 
this list is two-fold: 1, to give to officers in charge of school libraries the benefit of 
it general contract, under which they may purchase books at reduced rates, and in a 
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Current Expense Account. 

M79. vJ^chir. To Whom Paid. Amcmrt. 

Oct. 24. 1. Pennsylvania Coal Co., 248 5-20 tons egg coal @ 94 07 91^10 38 

** 24. 2. Homer Briggs, hauling 248 5-20 tons coal to Normal School 

30c .:: 74 48 

" 24. 3. JamesHurley, Jr., shoveling 248 5-20 tons coal 8 75 

" 31. 4. Pay roll 1 month (shown In salary account) 1,782 liO 

Nov. 30. 5. Pay roll 1 month (shown in salary account) 1^3 50 

Dec. 18. 6. James Hurley, Jr., hauling brush 12 60 

" 18. 7. Newton & Oliver, mason work 22 00 

" 18. 8. J. A. Hall, lamp-posts and lanterns 98 60 

" 18. 9. Fuller Atchinson, cutting wood 8 80 

" 18. 10. James Smith, trimming trees 16 00 

** 18. 11. D. Putnam, class registers, express, etc 80 70 

" 18. 12. D. Putnam, Webster's dictionary 8 66 

" 18. 13. Field, Lei ter & Co., matting 185 98 

'* 18. 14. Austin George, Webster's dictionary 8 65 

« 18. 15. John R. Ketchum, 2 days' work 4 00 

" 18. 16. Drury & Taylor, lock, keys and wire 2 89 

" 18. 17. Drury «fc Taylor, hardware 3 81 

" 18. 18. H. P. Glover, carpet for blackboard erasers 4 26 

" 18. 19. Ypsi Ian ti Postofflce. wrappers and envelopes 18 10 

•« 18. 20. Parsons Bros., lumber 1100 

" 18. 21. Stevens & Loom is, hardware, pump, etc 47 24 

" 18. 22. FrankSmlth, stationery, chemicals, etc 23 63 

•' 18. 23. £. Samson, paints, varnish, etc. 7 8$ 

•* 18. 24. Edgar Rexford, telegrams, express charges 11^ 

" 18. 25. Andrew Harvey & Son, gas-pipe, etc 83 66 

" 18. 26. A. H. Andrews & Co., crayon 60 

^ 18. 27. Eberbach & Son, chemical scales and weights 16 00 

" 18. 28. T. S. & J. D. Negus, chronometer 300 00 

'* 18. 29. D. Putnam, sciopticon, etc. 40 00 

*» 18. 30. E.Samson, 2 Fitz globes 48 00 

" 18. 31. A. H. Andrews, Tellurian globe 54 00 

" 18. 32. E.B.Benjamin, apparatus 168 60 

" 18. 33. Detroit Electrical Works, apparatus 9 23 

** 18. 34. James Jenks, foot lathe and drills 62 56 

" 18. 35. Stelnway & Sons, grand piano 676 00 

" 18. 36. American Express Co., express charges 2 70 

" 18. 37. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 151 

" 18. 38. Homer Briggs, moving piano... 2 00 

** 18. 39. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 14 08 

" 18. 40. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 6 70 

" 18. 41. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 2 34 

" 18. 42. C. A. Gower 13157 

" 18. 43. Edgar Kexford 153 46 

'* 18. 44. Daniel Klerstead, window shades 32 76 

" 18. 45. George F. Edwards 48 60 

'* 31. 46. Pay roll 1 month (shown in salary account) 1,^2 50 

" 18. 47. F. H. Pease, expenses to New York .. 63 26 

issa 

Jan'y 12. 48. Eberbach & Son, chemicals 16 82 

** 12. 49. M. T. Woodruff, papers and periodicals 44 25 

" 31. 50. Pay roll 1 month (sliown in salary account) Iy857 50 

Feb. 29. 51. Pay roll 1 month (shown In salary account) 1,857 50 

Mar. 18. 52. E. Samson, paints and oils 10 96 

" 18. 53. Austin George, 1 case 3 00 

** 18. 54. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 58 

" 18. 56. Frank W. Marvin, covering steam pipes 150 25 

" 18. 56. Abbot & Ketchum, carpet. 207 60 

'* 18. 57. D. Putnam, care of small building 18 00 

^ 18. 68. H. D. Edwards & Co., fire hose 14100 

" 18. 69. E. Samson, drawing models, etc 41 21 

" 18. 60. J. P. Vroman, maps, charts, etc 36 80 

^ 18. 61. M. C. Burch, member visiting committee 16 06 
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direct tax for the support of their respective libraries (section 35). In any township 
that has not divided the township library into district libraries^no part of the li- 
brary moneys that are apportioned from the county treasury can be paid to the dis- 
tricts, but such money remains in the treasnrv subj^t to the proper warrant of the 
hoard of school inspectors (sections 107 and 75). In townships that have adopted the 
district library system this money is apportioned to tlie districts, and is subject to 
the proper warrants of the district officers (section 168). Btit in no case is it legal 
that these library moneys be used for any other purpose than the support of libranes, 
and officers that appropriate them to any other purpose make 'themselves liable to 
severe penalties (Act No, 131, Laws of 1875). 

In the case of The People vs. The Treasurer of Wayne County (8 Mich., 392), the 
Supreme Court decided thattAe entire amount of fines ^ etc., eollectei'^ belong^ to the 
library fund, and no portion can be applied elsewhere.^' Under this decision, all sueh 
moneys illegally withheld or misappropriated, even in past years, may be sued for 
and recovered. It should be remembered that the officers into whose hands these 
moneys may have be)en paid are still answerable for the same, hotwith^tkndini^ any 
votes either of the electors or of official boards directing that they be used for other 
purposes, and hereafter some energetic board, officer, or individual may arise and 
demand that all these moneys be refunded. While the law stands as it is, it shduld 
be obeyed. Text books for pupils, and apparatus,— including maps, charts, globes, 
dictionaries for use in the scliools, etc, cannot legally be purchased with library 
moneys. 

Very Respectfully, 

C. A. GOWER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



List of Books. 



BOOKS. 



Abbott's Founders of Empires... 
Abbott's Early British Kings and 

Queens : 

Abbott's Queens and Heroines... 
Abbott's Uulers of I^ter Tlniet.. 

Tlie Ornsades, (Epoch series) 

Houses of Lancaster aiKt York, 

(Epoch dories) ...4 

Tlie Age of Elizabeth (Epoch 

series) — ...— ......... 

The Age of Anne (Epoch series). 
The French Revolution (Epoch 

series «... 

Students' History of Greece....;.. 

Students' Merivale's Rome 

Students' History of France 

Students' History of Gerntany... 
Dickens's Child's History of Eng. 

land 

Higginson's Toung Folks' U. S... 
Campbell's History of Michitran.. 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pon- 

tiac 

Parkman's Jesuits in North 

America 

Parkman's La Salle and the Great 

West 

Freeman's Old English History.. 
Green's Shorter History of the 

English People 

The Boys' Froissart (Lanier; 

Yonge*8 History of Greece 

Yonge's History of Rome 

Tonge's History of France 

Yonge's History of Germany 

Yonge's History of England. 

Sparks's American Biography 

♦ Or 62 cents per volume. 
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BOOKS. 



BiRciow's Life of Franklin 

Plutarch's Lives (Langhorne) ... 

Lockhart's- Life of Scott (Cente. 
nary Edition) 

Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry 

Irving's Life of Washington 
(School Edition). .......<...^..... 

Smiies's Lives of the Stephen- 
sons : ...* 

Smiies's Life of a Scotch Natnr. 
allst 

Irving's Life of Columbus (Popn. 
lar Edition)....^ .^ 

Yonge's Book of Worthies 

Coffln*s Boys of '76 

Bayard Taylor's Travels 

Vincent's Land of the White Eie- 

Shant 
icent's Through and Through 

the Tropics .. 

Curtis's Howadji in Syria 

Curtis's Nile Notes of a Howadji. 

NordholTs California. 

NordholTs California, Oregon, 

and Sandwich Islands 

Livingstone's Travels and Last 

Journals 

Livingstone's Travels and Last 

Jonrnals 

Livingstone's Travels and Last 

Journals 

Stanley's How I Found Living- 
stone 

Stanley's Through the Dark Con. 

tinent 

Field's Journey Round the 

World 
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Wamer'a In tbs LsT&nt 

Warncr'iUr Winter aa the Nile. 
Hn. BiSMey'a Around ths World 

la the yacht Bunbeata 

Benjamin'! Atl&uMo Iiland* 

Elngatey'i Cbrlatmai In tbe West 

Indies 

Wallace's Kassla 

Farkman'i Oregon Tiall 

What Mr. Darwin Saw, etc 

Blobard son's Tbe Tellonitona. 

GrlHa's The If Ikado's Emptre 

Doollttle's Social Ufa of the Chi- 

Soett's iTanboe 

Scott's Old MorUlitj- 

Bcott's Antlquarr 

Dickens'! David Oopperfleld, 

(Crowell'! Kdltion) 

iOsgood'a Edition) 

Dickens's Nlobolas Nioklebr, 

(Oro well's Edition) 

(Osnod's Kdltion) 

Dfekens's Tala of Two Ultias, 

(Oiowell'i Edition). 

(Otgood's Edition) _ 

Dickens's Bleak Bonae, 

(Orowein Edition). 

(Osgood's Edition) 

Dfekens's Ohrlatmas Books, 

(Oiowell'* Edition) 

(Osgood's Edition) 

Owi. Eliot's Ulll on the Floss. 
Oeo. Ellot'i Sllu Mamer, ■ 

Ulerlcal Life 

Tlcar of WakeHeld (RlTeiilde 

classics) 

Vnole Tom's Cabin (New Edition) 

BoblnsoD Crusoe 

RaMelas (Bajaid Series) 

Black's Princes! of Thole 

Jeao logaloWi Off the Skelllgs_. 

MrL Wbltner'i Ws Olrls 

Mr*. Wbitnef 's Other Olrli 

Hn. WbltnsT'! Seal Folks 

Hn. Whitney's Leslie Gold. 

Mr*. Whltiej';"8ightVand'"ln" 

sight! 

Mil! Alcolt's Little Women 

Miss Aleott's Little Hen. 

Ulss Alcott'B An Old Fashioned 

Girl 

Tbacken;'a New comes 

Tbacker«7'B Pendeunls 



LanBfeiiow'a Poetical WoAa 

(Bousebold Edition) 

WTilitler's Poetical Works, 

[Honashold Edition) 

Bryant's Poetical Works (Hoaaa. 

hold Edition) 

Tennyion's Poetical Worka 

[Honsehold Edition) 

Goldsmith's Select Potmi (Bolfa 



Hilton-s Poetical Work'! (Hm. 



Whittler's Child Llfe_. 



Shakespeare's Select PIsti 

{Bolfe)_ 

Palgiave's Golden Treasury^ 

Koiro'sToarlnEnrope- 

Tom Brown at Rugby 

Bmll es's haracter 



Smllea'a Bel f-Help , 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespaam. 

Bnnyan'B Pilgrim'* Progiwa 

Yongs's Book of Ooldsu DeedL.. 

iTTlng's Sketch Book.. ^ 

NordholTs Politics for Toung 



Sanford and Uerton (Day) 



I Arabian Nighti 
I Childhtwd (Ll- 



I CI assies) 

ftom Homer.. 

riesfromVintll.. 



1 W I Church'- _ _ ...„ 

88 I cliurob'i Stories from the Greek 

84 Tragedians _ 

1 n I Hre. Dlai'B William Henry Let- 

100 Mn, D'tiii-s'wuilam'HenrT'uid 



Candfe'... 
; Funday's Phyilcal Forces.. 
I Hana Ohrlif- *-" - 



tirlitUn Andersen's 8to- 



1 ST der Stories... 






State Cebtificates. 

The duty imposed npoii the board by the law of 1879, providing for eumi- 
Dation for State certificates, has been performed io accordance with what 
seemed the intent of the law. The board baa held tiro examinations daring 
the year upon due aiinoaucementa, and has issued certificates as follows : 

First Grade. 

Ht. Varuum B. Cochrau, Miss Julia A. King, Mrs. L. F. Selfridge, Ur. £. 
P. Church, Mr. C. B. Thomas. 
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Second Grade. 

James Warnock, James A, Smith, W. W. French. 

Under a previous lavr empowering the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to grant State certiGcates without examination there were issued about 140 
certificates which^ being for life, are still in force. A list of persons holding 
such certificates was published in the reports of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the year 1873. 

Examination Qubstions. 

In compliance with the requirements of law, the board has prepa red and 
forwarded to the township superintendents throughout the State lists of ques- 
tions for the examination of teachers. These were sent out in March and 
September, and have proved of great service to examining officers ; while the 
law does not confine examining authorities to the use of these questions alone, 
or even require that they shall be used at all, still the township superintend- 
ents are employing them very generally, and heartily approve the plan since 
it saves much trouble and tends to establish a uniformity in the work through- 
out the State. Even those superintendents who do not use the prepared ques- 
tions are no doubt influenced to raise the standard of their examinations by 
having these lists as a guide. 

The board has endeavored to meet the requirements of the various laws 
prescribing its duties in every respect, and to make its work of a character 
befitting its name and relation to the schools of the State. In this it has been 
cordially aided by the principal and faculty of the Normal school, and by all 
with whom they have had any official relations. 
EespectfuUy submitted. W. J. BAXTER, 

G. P. EDWARDS, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
C. A. GOWER, 
State Board of Education. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Salary Account. 
State Board of Educaition in account with Edgar Bexfbrd^ Treasurer. 

Prof. J. Estabrook $2,025 00 

" D. Putnam 2,026 00 

" C.F.R. Bellows 1,800 00 

" Lewis McLoutb 1,800 00 

" F.H.Pea8e 1,800 00 

" A. Loderaan 1,800 00 

" J.P. Vroman 1,800 00 

" A. George 1,800 00 

Hiss Ruth Hoppln 900 00 

" Helen M. Post 700 00 

" E.J. Coates 700 00 

** Fanny E. GofFe 630 00 

JohnR. Ketchum ... 60 80 

C.C. Vroman 634 20 

$18,366 00 
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Thb Professional Schools 

are making steady and most satisfactory progress. The law school needs most 
imperatively for its use the whole of the law buildings a good share of which u 
now occupied by the general library. The strict examination for admission to 
the medical schools and the extension of the term from six to nine months, 
instead of diminishing the schools one-third^ as was expected, has to the sur- 
prise of all only increased their numbers. 

The chemical laboratory during the past year has had one hundred and nine- 
ty-six tables at which students were taught and trained in all the many branchei 
of chemistry by actual, personal manipulation. The tables were* used by all 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical students as well as by many undor-grad- 
uates. These tables were so utterly inadequate to the necessities of the depart- 
ment that the Begents were forced to enlarge the laboratory by adding a new 
story to the present building, at the close of the present year. 

The numbers of the dental school have so multiplied that their enlarged 
quarters are too strait for them. 

The Hospitals 

now added to the several medical departments seem to us to have demonstrated 
most clearly the wisdom of the legislature in their establishment. The amooDt 
of suffering relieved, the numbers restored to sight and health and consequent 
usefulness to the State, would, we are sure, alone more than compensate for 
all the outlay upon these State hospitals, apart from the immense value to the 
medical departments of the clinical instruction which they afford. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Kegents have granted temporary leave of absence to the President of 
the University to assume for a time the position of Minister to Chinay to ac- 
complish a special work in behalf of the Nation at large. Prof. H. S. Frieie 
was made acting president in his absence, a position ho has before filled with 
credit to himself and to the great satisfaction of the Board. 

The opening year of 1880-1 will show a large increase of students over the 
year that has closed. 

In addition to the above statement of the condition of the University, we 
annex, in accordance with law, the following schedules : 

Schedule A shows the receipts and expenditures for the past year and an 
estimate of expenses for the ensuing year ; 

Schedule B shows the number of professors, tutors, and other officers, and 
the compensation of each ; 

Schedule G shows the number of students in the several departments and 
in the different classes. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. C. WALKER, 
ANDREW OLIMIE, 
BYRON M. CUTOHEON, 
SAMUEL S. WALKER, 
GEORGE DUFPIELD, 
J. J. VAN RIPER, 
JAS. SHEARER, 
E. 0. GROSVENOR, 

Kegents. 
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A.. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Regents submit a report for fifteen 
months to bring the financial year of the University to agree with the financial 
year of th^ State, from July 1, 1879, to September 30, 1880. Also an esti- 
mate of tde probable receipts and disbursements for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1861 : 

/ Receipts. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1879 $88,710 49 

Beceiyed from State Treasurer — 

Interest on University fund - ^ - 61,451 78 

State aid, 1-20 mill tax 47,250 00 

Steam heating apparatus 20,000 00 

Museum building 40,000 00 

Homoeopathic hospital 6,600 00 

Homoeopathic medical college 8,000 00 

Dental college 7,000 00 

Hospital 3,000 00 

General library 2,000 00 

Homoeopathic hospital equipment , 1,250 00 

Matron's house \~^uj-^'\-> 1,000 00 

School of mines equipment 600 00 

First national bank, interest on Treasurer' s account. 1, 608 95 

Insarance on University hall 904 34 

Duty refunded on obstetrics manikin 31 10 

Transfer from school of mines equipment 249 07 

Students' fees, Laboratory deposits, etc 76,707 93 

.Total receipts $296,163 66 



DiSBUBSEHEKTS. 

warrants for salaries of officers, professors and employ6s... $124,777 92 
Paid on vouchers — 

Contingent expenses i 72,468 70 

Museum building (special) 39,022 88 

Steam heating apparatus (special) 19,898 01 

Homoeopathic hospital (special) 6,500 00 

General library (special) 3,860 80 

Homoeopathic medical college (special) 3,244 22 

Hospital (special) 2,849 14 

Dental college (special) 2,087 23 

Matron's house (special) 1,000 00 

Homoeopathic hospital equipment (special) 7 53 81 

School of mines equipment (special) 250 93 

Dental college apparatus (special) 121 26 

School of mines 20 00 
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Physiological laboratory (special) $2 45 

Transferred from school of mines equipment (special) 249 07 

Total disbursements $277,096 43 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 19,067 24 

$296,163 66 



A statement of the receipts and disbursements for the general expense 
account and seyeral special funds is also appended and classified. 

Oenbeal Fund. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1879 (12,565 44 

Beceived from State Treasurer — 

Interest on University fund ---- 51,451 78 

State aid, 1-20 mill tax 47.250 00 

Students' fees, laboratory deposits, etc 76,707 9^ 

First national bank account— Interest on account 1,608 95 

Insurance paid on TJniTersity hall 904 34 

Duty refunded on obstetrics manikin 31 10 

Transfer from school of mines equipment 249 07 



Total receipts $190,768 61 



DlSBUBSEMBirrS. 

Paid warrants, salaries of ofiScers $105,037 17 

Paid Touchers for contingent expenses 72,468 70 



Total disbursements $177,505 87 

Balance on hand, October 1, 1880 13,202 74 



The expenditures on Touchers for contingent expenses are classified as fol- 
lows: 

Alterations and repairs $9,325 47 

Fuel and lights 6,846 66 

Orounvls 619 20 

Postage 904 66 

Insurance 2,248 25 

Engiueeriug department 561 21 

General library 133 07 

Law library , 604 17 

Medical library 512 36 

Advertising medical depiwromenc ^ , 375 90 

Advertising school 0/ {jharwacy , , :jl4 26 

Museum and microsco^Hcal laboraCory 1,190 85 

Ch^*mical labv>ratory ,^, ,, ^. 9,024 20 

IVpartment \yi ^ueral chemistry ,,,,,,^ 530 30 

IVpartmeat ^,>Jt physics-*- 449 68 

Phvsiological laboratory ^ . . ., ^ 560 68 

Ascronomical obcwrvatorv 1.065 83 
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Printiug Begents' proceedings. Calendar, and Commencement ad- 
dress $1,548 68 

Students* fees refunded - 1,629 00 

Triennial catalogue 93 00 

Portrait J.D. Pierce, by A. Bradish 100 00 

Obstetrics, manikin, Geo. Tiemann & Co 155 00 

Special claim, J. 0. Watson 634 45 

Attorneys and accountants 458 75 

Steam heating apparatus 4,702 90 

Hospital amphitheatre 3,473 43 

Museum cases, construction... 5,005 53 

Oarpenter shop and ma.chinery 3,124 94 

Laboratory enlargement 9,170 89 

"Contingent fund 7,299 02 

$72,468 70 

Special Funds. 

Homoeopathic medical college — 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 3,014 71 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 8,000 00 

Total receipts $11,014 71 

Disbursements. 

Paid warrants for salaries 6,450 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses 3,244 22 

Total disbursements $9,694 22 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 1,320 49 

Dental College. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $7,000 00 

i 

Total receipts $7,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid warrants for salaries — ... $4,075 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses 2,087 23 

Total disbursements $6,162 23 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 837 77 

Dental College Salaries. 

Balance iu treasury, July 1, 1879 $600 00 

Paid warrants for salaries 600 00 

Dental College Apparatus. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 $121 26 

Paid vouchers for apparatus 121 26 
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School of Mikes. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 $1,635 75 

Paid warrants for salaries $1,615 

Paid voucher for expenses 20 



»1,635 

School of Mikes Equipmbkt. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $500 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses $250 

Transferred to general fund 249 

$500 

Oekeral Library. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 $1,850 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 2,000 



Total receipts $3,850 

Paid vouchers for expenses $3, 850 



Hospital. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 $1,920 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 3,000 



Total receipts $4,920 

Paid vouchers for expenses 3,849 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $2,070 



MusBUK Building. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $40,000 

Paid vouchera on same 39,022 



Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $977 



Steam Heating Apparatus. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer _ $20,000 

Paid vouchers on same 19,898 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 $101 



Homceopathic Hospital. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $6,500 

Paid vouchers on same 6 600 
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Keceived f roDi State Treasurer $1,250 00 

Paid vouchers on same 753 81 



Balance in treasury, October 1, 1880 496 19 

Matbon's House. 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $1,000 00 

Paid vouchers on same 1,000 00 



Salaby of Pbofessob of Physics. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879. $1,400 00 

Paid warrants for salary 1,400 00 

Salaby of Pbofessob of Geology. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 $1,000 00 

Paid warrants for salary 1,000 00 

Extended Tebm, Depabthent of Medicine and Subgebst. 

Balance in treasury, July 1. 1879 $2,250 00 

Paid warrants for salaries 2,250 00 

Extended Tebm, Homceopatuic Medical College. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879.* $1,975 00 

Paid warrants for salaries 1,975 00 

Physiological Labobatoby. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1879 $377 45 

Paid warrants for salary $375 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses 2 45 

$377 45 

Recapitulation. 

Balance in treasury, Oct. 1, 1880, in general fund $3,262 74 

Balance in treasury, Oct. 1, 1880, homceopathic medical college.- 1,320 49 

Balance in treasury, Oct. 1, 1880, in dental college 837 77 

Balance in treasury, Oct. 1, 1880, in hospital 2,070 94 

Balance in treasury, Oct, 1, 1880, in steam heating 101 99 

Balance in treasury, Oct, 1, 1880, in museum building 977 12 

Balance in treasury, Oct. 1, 1880, in homoeopathic hos. equip... 496 19 

Total balance in treasury $19,067 24 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1881, are as 
follows : 
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Balance on hand, October 1, 1880 #19,067 

For interest on University fund 38,500 

For State aid, 1-20 mill tax 31,600 

For homoeopathic medical college, Act of 1875 6,000 

For homoeopathic medical college, Act of 1879 2,000 

For students' fees, laboratory deposits, etc 65,000 

For interest on Treasurer's account 500 



Estimated amount of receipts.. $162,567 



The (estimated expenditures for the fiscal year ending September 30, 189 
are as follows : 

For salaries of officers and professors 1 $111,000 

For alteration and repairs - 5,000 

Forfuel and litrhts 7,000 

For grounds - 500 

For insurance 2, 500 

For general 1 i brary 2, 000 

For medical library - 500 

For law library 500 

For annual calendar 1,200 

For printing Regents' proceedings 500 

For postage 800 

For engineering department - - 500 

For physical laboratory 750 

For physiological laboratory 250 

For department of general chemistry 600 

For current expenses, dental college 1,500 

For current expenses, homoeopathic medical college 1,500 

For chemical laboratory supplies - 8,000 

For purchase of triennial catalogue 807 

For advertising department of medicine and surgery 200 

For advertising department of law 200 

For advertising department of literature, science, and the arts.. 200 

For advertising homoeopathic medical college 200 

For advertising dental college 200 

For advertising school of pharmacy 200 

For hospital and clinics 3,000 

For homoeopathic hospital and clinics 1,500 

For homoeopathic hospital equipment 496 

For museum building 977 

For museum and microscopical laboratoiy 1,000 

For Kegents' expenses 1,000 

For contingent expenses 6,000 

Estimated amount of disbursements $160,580 < 



The annual report of the Treasurer, with a full list of all warrants paid, 
herewith submitted. (This list of warrants has been compared with the boo! 
of the Secretary of the Board of Kegents and found correct.)* 

^The annual report of the Treasurer was not furnished for publication in this Beport.— Ani 
OP Public Imstbuction. 
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Your committeo submit herewith a list of all the officers^ professors, and 
employes of the University^ with the amount of salary paid to each.* 

The receipts for students' fees and laboratory deposits have been compared 
with the tickets issued by the Secretary of the Board of Regents and found 
correct. 

The vouchers for contingent ex^ienses have also been carefully examined 
and agree with the report of the Treasurer. 

Your committee record with pleasure the increased number of students and 
the consequent increase in the fees received into the treasury. This increase 
is included in the balance on the 1st of October of this year^ and indicates the 
cause why the estimates for the next year show this balance decreased and * 
nearly exhausted. The building of the laboratory enlargement at a cost of 
fifteen thousand dollars for enlarging the buildings putting in the additional 
tables, and furnishing the same ; and the building of the new museum cases, 
at a cost of six thousand five hundred dollars, give adequate reasons for such 
showing. And the committee feel authorized in view of these facts to ask the 
Board of Regents to submit to the legislature a full statement of the reasons 
for the above expenditures and their urgent necessity. At this date the en- 
larged laboratory with its addition of ninety-six tables, is the largest labora- 
tory in the United States, having two hundred and seventy-eight tables, which 
are fully occupied throughout the college year. 

ANDREW CLIMIE, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 



B. 

MEMBERS OP THE FACULTIES, AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

Annual Salary. 

James B. Angel I, LL. D.,t President 

Rev. George P. Williams, LL. D., Emeritus Prof, of Physics $500 00 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A., M. D., Professor of Pathology and the 

Practice of Medicine 2,SJ00 00 

Corydou L. Ford, M. A., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 

Physiology 2,200 00 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Professor of the Latin Language and 

Literature, and Acting President 3,500 00 

Hon. James V. Campbell, LL. D., Marshall Professor of Law... 1,500 00 
Hon. Thomas M. Oooley, LL. D., Jay Professor of Law, and 

Dean of Faculty 1,800 00 

Edward Oluey, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 2,200 00 

Charles K. Adams, LL. D., Professor of History 2,200 00 

Charles A. Kent, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law 1,500 00 

Rev. Benj. F. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral and 

Mental Philosophy 2,200 00 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied 

*See Schedule B. 

t Absent on Leave. • 
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Annual Salt 

Chemistiy and Pharmacy • 2,200 

Eev. Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of tho Greek 
Language and Literature 2,200 

Charles E. Greene, M. A., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering- , 2,200 

George E. Prothinghani, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery 2,200 

Donald MacLean, M, A., M. D., Professor of Surgery 2,200 

Edward S. Dunster, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children 2«200 

Moses Coit Tyler, LL. D., Professor of the English Language 

and Literature i 2,200 

•William H. Pettee, M. A., Professor of Mineralogy and Economic , 

Geology ./. 2,200 

Samuel A. Jones, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics, and Experimental Pathogenesy, in the Homceopathic 
Medical College 2,200 

Jonathan Taft, D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Operative Dentistry, and Dean 1,700 

John A. Watling, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical and Mechani- 
cal Dentistry 1,600 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry.. 2,200 

William P. Wells, M. A.,* Kent Professor of Law 

Charles L Walker, LL. D. (Pilling the Chair of Kent Professor 
of Law in the absence of Prof. Wells) 1,500 

Edward C. Franklin, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the 
Homoeopathic Medical College 2,200 

Charles Gatchell, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of 

Medicine in the Homceopathic Medical College 2,200 

Mark W. Harrington, M. A., Professor of Astronomy and 
Director of the Observatory 2,200 

Joseph B. Steere, Ph. D., Professor of Zoology and Curator of 

the Museum 2,200 

Edwaixi L. Walter, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literature 2,200 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Historic Geology and 

Palaeontology 2, 200 

William H. Payne, M. A., Professor of the Science and the Art 
of Teaching 2,200 

Hon. Alpheus Felch, LL. D., Tappan Professor of Law 1,500 

Charles K. AVead, M. A., Acting Professor of Physics.... 1,600 

Albert H. Pattengill, M. A., Assistant Professor of Greek 1,600 

Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing 1,600 

Wooster W. Beman, M. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics.. 1,600 

Isaac N. Demmon, M. A., Assistant Professor of Bhctoric and 
Anglo-Saxon 1, 600 

Charles N. Jones, B. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 1,600 

Preston B. Bose, M. !)., Assistant Professor of Physiological 

Chemistry and Toxicology, and Lecturer on Renal Diseases 1,600 

^Absent on leaye. 
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Annnal Salary. 

Elisha Jones, M. A., Assistant Professor of Latin $1^600 00 

Rev. Bichard Hndson, M. A., Assistant Professor of History 1,600 00 

Volney M. Spalding, M. A., Assistant Professor of Botany 1,600 00 

Raymond C. Davis, Librarian 1,500 00 

William J. Herdman, M. D., Lecturer on Pathological Anatomy 

and Demonstrator of Anatomy 1,600 00 

Victor 0. Vanghan, Ph. D., M. D,, Lecturer on Medical Chem- 
istry and Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory 1,200 00 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Lecturer on Physiology and Histology.. 1,200 00 
P. R. B. de Pont, B. A., B. S., Instructor in French, and Secre- 
tary of the Faculty 1,300 00 

Charles S. Denison, M. S., C. E., Instructor in Engineering and 

Drawing and Assistant in Architecture 900 00 

Alfred Hennequin, M, A., Instructor in French and German 900 00 

Calvin Thomas, M. A,, Instructor in Modern Languages 900 00 

Otis C. Johnson, M. A., Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 

(Qualitative Analysis) 900 00 

Louisa Reed Stowell, M. S., Assistant in Microscopical Botany.. 750 00 
Byron W. Cheever, M. A., M. D., Assistant in Chemical Lab- 
oratory (Quantitative Analysis and Assaying) . 50 00 

William H. Dorrance, D. D. S., Assistant in Mechanical Den- 

tistrv 800 00 

Elizabeth M. Farrand, Assistant Librarian 500 00 

Deunie J. Higley, M. A., Assistant in Museum 150 00 

Alexander C. MacLean, M. D., Hospital Surgeon 800 00 

Douglas A. Joy, M. E., M. D., Assistant in General Chemistry... 750 00 

John M, Schaeberle, C. E., Assistant in Observatory 500 00 

E. Fred. Wood, M. E., Dispensing Clerk in the Chemical Lab- 
oratory 600 00 

Ferdinand Thum, Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 

John L. Irwin, Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 

Assistants in the Depaktment of Medicine and Surgery. 

George Byron Ayres, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Anatomy 
and Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, and Secretary of the 
Faculty , 200 00 

George A. Hendricks^ M. D.> Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. .^OO 00 

Assistant in the Homceopathic Medical College. 
Aaron R, Wheeler, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery.. 100 00 

Assistants in the Dental College. 

Uriah D. Billmeyer 125 00 

Alfred W.Hoyt 125 00 

Guy H. Morgan 
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o. 

SUMMARY OP STUDENTS. 

Depabtment of Literatube, Scikkce akd The Abts. 

Besidciit graduates 13 

Candidates for degrees 387 

Students not candidates for degrees 48 

4i8 

Depabtment of Medicine and Subgeby. 
Students — (total in the department) 353 

Department of Law. 

Seniors 180 

Juniors --. 215 

895 

School of Pharmacy. 

Eesident graduate. 1 

Second year *. 33 

First year 47 

81 

Homceopathic Medical College. 

Students — (total in the college) TO 

College of Dental Surgeby. 
Students — (total in the college) 83 

Total in the University 1,430 



JD. 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Begents : 

In the absence of the President, who by your consent has accepted from the 
National government, for a limited period, the office of Minister to Ohina, it 
becomes my duty as Acting President, to report the state of the TJaiversity for 
the year ending June 30, 1880. It would doubtless have been extremely 
gratifying to the President to present to you in person the report for the year 
which has been by far the most prosperous in the history of the institntion; 
the ninth year, too, of his own wise and able administration, marked by the 
steady advancement of the University in the great work for which it wtf 
organized, and giving abundant promise of still greater progress in the f atara* 
The year has been distinguished by largely increased attendance, by a decided 
improvement in all departments of the University in the standard of scholar- 
ship, and by uninterrupted order and harmony in all its internal working. 
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The Faculties, now embracing fifty-two officers of instruction, have re- 
mained nearly unchanged. Dr. Henry F. Lyster, appointed Lecturer on the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine during the absence of Professor Palmer, re- 
signed prior to the opening of the first semester, and Professor Palmer, to 
whom leave of absence had been granted for a year, was recalled from Europe. 
Professor George S. Morris accepted a temporary appointment to fill the chair 
of Modern Languages during the absence of Professor Walter, who was per- 
mitted by the Board to spend the first semester in Paris. Hon. Alpheus 
Felch, ex-Oovernor of the State of Michigan, was appointed to the newly 
established Tappan Professorship of Law. 

Four hundred and ten degrees on examination, and four honorary degrees 
have been conferred, as follows : 

Dbgbees ok Exahikatiok. 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 24 

Mining Engineer 3 

Civil Engineer 4 

Bachelor of Letters 3 

Bachelor of Science 2 

Bachelor of Philosophy 16 

Bachelor of Arts 29 

Master of Philosophy 2 

Master of Arts 7 

Doctor of Philosophy ...1 1 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Surgery) 91 

Bachelor of Laws _.. 175 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic Medical College) 19 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 34 

410 

HOKOBABY DeGBEES. 

Master of Arts 2 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Laws - 1 

The whole number of degrees conferred, therefore, was 414. 

The number of students in attendance was fourteen hundred and thirty, reg- 
istered in the six departments and schools.* 

The total of attendance exhibits an increase of 54 over that of the previous 
year, which itself was unprecedented in the history of the University. This 
increase is the more gratifying inasmuch as it has taken place in spite of more 
stringent requirements for admission and graduation, especially in the profes- 
sional schools. 

In the department of Literature, Science, and the Arts there were 3 candi- 
dates for the degree of Mining Engineer ; for that of Civil Engineer, 8 ; Bach- 
elor of Letters (English), 23 ; Bachelor of Science, 45 ; Bachelor of Philosophy, 
35 ; Bachelor of Letters (Latin), 63 ; Bachelor of Arts, 210. 

In connection with this enumeration it is worth while to observe that the 
courses of study, both in the schools of the State and in the University, are so 
organized and conducted that there is no difference in the completeness of 
instruction afforded to students who are candidates for the sever&l d^^^^^^'^^ 



*See Schedule C. 
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whether classical or non-classical. While every stadent in the high schools and 
the University has absolate freedom of choice amongst the varioas coaraes or 
lines of study leading to different degrees^ the facilities for learning in each of 
these courses, the privileges and the honors^ are as nearly equal as the aathor- 
ities of school and University can possibly make them. If there is any prefer- 
ence manifested in either direction, that preference is the result of the Btudenf i 
own judgment. No one is required to study for the classical degree rather thin 
for another, nor do the authorities of the University offer any special induce- 
ments for the purauit of one degree rather than another. For twenty-eight 
years the University has placed classical and non-classical studies on a footug 
of absolute equality, both in opportunities for acquirement and in rewards for 
successful attainment. I take occasion to emphasize this fact, becanse of the 
prevailing misapprehension which exists in this State and elsewhere as to the 
relative position held by the ancient languages in our educational plan. 

Two facts are to be noted : first, that no one is compelled, in parsning hii 
education through the courses of study in the schools and the University, to 
spend any time whatever upon the classical languages ; and, second, even if the 
student chooses the so-called classical course, the proportion of time actually 
devoted to classical studies in that course is but a small fraction of the whok 
time given to his education. This can be demonstrated at once by referenoe 
to the plan of studies long established in our graded schools, in connection with 
that of the University. 

A Michigan boy or girl, commencing with the primary school passing through 
the high school and completing a course in the University for either of the four 
non-professional degrees, designated as bachelor's degrees, spends, on the aver- 
age, about sixteen years in the work of education. 

Of the four plans of study established in the best organized high schools, and 
connecting with each of the four plans in the University leading to these four 
degrees, one (leading to the degree of B. L.) admits neither Latin nor Greek; 
a second (leading to B. S.) requires in the high school an elementary course of 
about one year in Latin, as a preparation for the understanding of scientific 
terms, but requires no Latin in the University; a third (leading to the degree 
of B. L. Latin, or B. P.) requires Latin in the high school and University, but 
no Greek; and one (leading to the degree of B. A.) requires both LeUin and 
Greek in the high school and University. Now the percentages of time spent 
by our youth on the average in the studies of the primary school and of these 
four courses or plans which follow the primary in high school and Universityy 
that is, in the whole sixteen years of his education for the bachelor's degree^ 
are as follows : 





B. A. 


B. L. (L.) 


B.L. 


B.S. 


Mathematics 


19 
17 


18 

16 

10 

10 

2 

5 

12 

25 

2 


13 
21 
13 
...... 

6 

15 

28 

2 


19 


English 


17 


Modern Laneuafircs 


8 


Ancien t Languages 


22 
2 
5 
9 

24 
2 


s 


History - 


4 


Writing and Drawing - 


7 


Sciences 


80 


Electives 


11 


Music 


s 






Totals 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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a 

This table represents tlie percentages of time as arranged in the best schools 
of Michigan, combined with those of the University. That is, the youth who 
passes through school and University to the degree of Bachelor of Science gives 
two per cent, of sixteen years to Latin, eight per cent, to modern hmguages, 
and all the rest of his time to English and scientific studies. The candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor of Letters in English gives no time at all to ancient 
languages, thirteen per cent, to modern languages, and all the rest to English 
and scientific studies. The Bachelor of Letters in Latin gives ten per cent., 
that is a little more than one year and a half in sixteen, to Latin^ the same to 
modern languages, and the rest of his time to English and scientific studies; 
unless he choose of his own preference to add more to bis knowledge^of Latin. 
Lastly, the Bachelor of Arts gives twenty-two per cent., or a little more than 
three years in the sixteen, to classical studies, with the privilege also of adding 
more to this kind of study if he prefer to do so. The remainder of his time, 
too, that is, a little less than thirteen years, is devoted to English and scientific 
studies, and, if he desire, to modern languages. 

These facts show plainly enough that the complaint sometimes made, that 
an excessive amount of time is spent by the schools as well as by the Univer- 
sity upon the classical studies, is entirely unfounded ; and, also, that any defi- 
ciency which may exist in the education of our youth in the English language 
and in scientific studies cannot be attributed to undue attention to the ancient 
languages. We should also remember, and the fact, I apprehend, is not gen- 
erally understood, that one-half the time given nominally to the teaching of 
Latin and Oreek, even in the classical courses, is in reality employed under 
good and true teachers, in the most practical and useful kind of study in En- 
glish ; for the labor of the class-room consists largely in severe and critical 
questions as to the usage of English words and phrases. Whatever complaint 
may be made of the one-sidedness of education in some of the schools and uni- 
versities elsewhere, whatever complaint Jules Ferry may make of the excess of 
the classics in French education, it is evident that such censures have no appli- 
cation whatever to this region, and especially to Michigan. We are in no danger 
of too much literaiy culture here. In fact, these figures show that our inquiry 
should be, and that, too, with some solicitude, not what harm the ''dead lan- 
guages" are doing, but what becomes of the thirteen or sixteen years of the 
precious time of education given exclusively to English and scientific studies ; 
and what kind of teaching is it which leaves our children and youth, after this 
large part of life devoted to these branches, so ignorant of them that there is 
no alternative in defense but to cry out that the classics are to blame? One 
might suspect that these things would be better learned and understood even if 
more time were given to the classics. It will be noticed that the period here 
mentioned of thirteen or sixteen years, devoted to non-classical studies, does 
not include our professional education, which would, if added, extend the 
period to sixteen or nineteen years. 

That this subject may be still more distinctly presented, I append a table 
showing the proportions of time assigned to various studies in the University 
and the schools separately.* 

The continuity of the studies in the local schools of the State and in the 
University, suggests a remark on the working of the plan of school visiting 
and inspection, adopted by the Literary Faculty ten years ago, and usually 
called ''the diploma system." According to this plan, candidates for admis- 
sion to the Literary Department, holding the diploma of any Michigan higli 

*Schedale E. 
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school^ which has been visited on the request of the school board by an exam- 
ining committee of the faculty, and approved, are admitted to the Univenitf 
without examination. This innovation on old customs, like all innovationi, 
and chiefly because it was an innovation, was met at once with severe criticism, 
and especially by some distinguished educators in the older colleges ; fearing 
as was alleged, that such a system would bring down the standard of scholar- 
ship. Experience, however, just as in the case of the admission of women to 
the University, an innovation made at the same jicriod, has proved that then 
was no ground for fear, except that the thing was new^ and not practiced in 
the mother colleges. Two facts are to be noted among the resnlts : first, Out 
standard of preparation in the high schools, if affected at all, has been 
elevated rather than lowered; second^ the State system of education hii 
become a reality. It is obvious that there can be no system, properly so called, 
without an actual and living connection and communication among its mem- 
bers. By calling for the visiting or examining committees of the f acalty, the 
high schools have been brought into that vital connection with the ITnivenitj 
which makes them parts of an actual organism, and, so far as concerns then 
schools^ our State system no longer exists merely on paper. 

There are now sixteen of the most flourishing and important high schoob 
of the State holding this relation to the University ; and no one can look into 
the condition of these schools without feeling satisfied that this connection his 
had the effect both to animate their students to more earnest effort, and to 
encourage and strengthen the teachers ; while it has brought about a more per- 
fect unity of plan and method in the schools of the State in general. In 
short, it gives to our schools, otherwise isolated, a bond of union and a centn 
of life. We are convinced, as the result of an experiment of ten years, thit 
this cooperative plan, especially if entered into by the few remaining schoobf 
and thus perfected, will give a character of consistency, solidity^ strength, and 
eflBciency to the educational work of the State, which will leave nothing further 
to be desired but the uninterrupted operation and movement of the system. 

Nearly related to this subject is the question of the possible advancement of 
the Literary Department of the University from the condition of a German 
gymnasium or French lyceum, which it has occupied hitherto, in common with 
American colleges generally, to that of a genuine University Department of 
Letters and Philosophy. The traditional usage of American colleges^ which 
closes up the work of education with the Bachelor's degree, and accastoms oor 
youth to look upon that degree as the ultimate aim and end of all their stadief, 
has left our liberal education very far below the proi)er standard, and notaUf 
below that of the German universities. In other words, our universities ha« 
given their strength chiefly to the work of secondary, instead of the hi|^ 
education. How to make the needed transformation from this almost puid; 
gymnasial work to that of the university proper, has been for some years tte 
problem before the minds of university men. 

It is manifestly difficult, if not impos:<iblc, to change the gymnasium iutoe 
university by merely building up a system of post-graduate courses, as a sorted 
annex to the old established curriculum of four years ; for the post-graduate 
work will thus continue to be a mere subsidiary ap[>endage, and the so-called 
collegiate department will still be the central and characteristic part of the 
institution. And, furthermore, the Bachelor's degree, conferred with imposiug 
ceremonies upon the successive classes, will continue to be looked upon as the 
goal of educational work and the end of all perfection. I could almost vcntnre 
to express the hope that the time will come when these Hachelors' degrees will 
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even be abolished, and that, instead of them, certificates of proficiency or 
maturity will be given, as in the German gymnasium, to those who are prepared 
to enter upon the proper university studies preliminary to the Masters' and 
Doctors' degrees ; especially since the Bachelors' degrees, in the multiplication 
of our colleges and universities, have been made so easy of acquisition that they 
have well-nigh lost all significance. Now, it seems to me that our close con- 
nection with the public high schools, and the continuity of the courses of study 
in the University with those of the schools^ give us just the opportunity we 
need to initiate the proper university work, and to make the Masters' degrees 
gradually take the place of the Bachelors'. For the schools will certainly 
advance steadily, though slowly^ in the grade of their attainments, and thus the 
university students^ being better prepared in the schools, will be enabled so 
much the sooner to commence their work for the Master's degree. And it is 
just here, I think, that our new arrangement of studies in the University, 
which has been called 'Hhe new departure," comes in to facilitate the trans- 
formation which we desire. For it emancipates the student from the trammels 
of fixed courses at the period when he is sufficiently advanced in age and 
discipline to choose and pursae his studies for himself as an individual, and 
according to his individual gifts, attainments, and necessities. And this is 
precisely the characteristic of university work for the Master's degree, as dis- 
tinguished from gymnasial or lyceum work for the Bachelor's degree. It is 
probable that this freedom, or liberty of individual advancement, under the 
favorable circumstances I have spoken of, offering to the student so much 
encouragement to look beyond the Bachelor's degree, and to remain in the 
University until he can become a Master, will sooner or later throw the former 
into the shade, and make the Master's degree the aim of all the more talented 
and enterprising students. And this probability is strengthened by the con- 
stantly increasing number of candidates for the advanced degrees. 

I think that every encouragement and incentive should be given to under- 
graduates to look upon this as the true end and aim of university studies. And 
thus, I trust, though some of us may not live to see it, that the secondary 
education may be placed where it belongs. Our faculty should as soon as 
possible cease to expend all their time and strength on that which ought to be 
the work of the high school, thus compellins^ our more ambitious students to 
resort to foreign universities to obtain their higher education. For they should 
get their whole education at home. As one of the most intelligent and patri- 
otic of ancient writers, the Younger Pliny, says, ''Our youth should be educat- 
ed in the land of their birth, resorting to the schools of their own country, and 
learning to love their native soil." 

In connection with the statistics of the year, it may be of interest to notice 
that in the attendance of women there was a slight increase over that of the 
previous year, while the proportion to the whole number of students was some- 
what less. There were in the department of literature, science and the arts, 
81 ; department of medicine and surgery, 43 ; law department, 1 ; homoeo- 
pathic medical college, 8 ; school of pharmacy, 2 ; dental college, 3 ; total, 138. 

Fifty-nine of the women in the literary department were candidates for de- 
grees, as follows : Bachelor of Letters, 7 ; Bachelor of Science, 3 ; Bachelor 
of Letters (Latin), 21 ; Bachelor of Arts, 28 ; total, 59. There were 22 pur- 
suing selected studies, and not candidates for degrees. 

Of the fourteen hundred and thirty students in attendance, six hundred and 
forty-three were from Michigan ; and of these, two hundred and fifty-one were 

15 
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in the literary department. Thirty-five other States were represented ; mott 
largely, Ohio, Illinois, New York, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. There wen 
also students from England, Prussia, Japan, Burmah, Hawaii, the Bermndii, 
and the provinces of Ontario, Qaebec, and New Brunswick. The fees for matrifr 
ulation and other purposes received from the seven hundred and eighty-sera 
students outside of the State amounted to about $30,000. 

In all the professional schools there has been an increase of attendance, 
excepting the law department, in which there was no material variation fros 
the usual number. In the department of medicine and surgery the increaM 
of numbers and the extension of the course to three years, with the acoompa- 
nying division of the school into classes, will call for some modification of the 
present arrangement of lectures, the details of which must be determined \j 
conference of the faculty with the board. The condition of the departmeat 
and its urgent wants are fully set forth in the Dean's report. 

The homoeopathic college is gaining gradually in numbers. The qaestioi 
of an addition to its corps of professors must soon be considered ; and perhap 
such an addition, if attainable before the opening of another year^ may be of 
advantage in relieving the burden of the department of medicine and snigeiT. 

The amphitheaters now connected with the hospitals of both medical schooii 
and the clinics, greatly multiplied by the number of patients resorting to bott 
hospitals, have added immensely to the value of our medical education, while 
they have proved an inestimable boon to the sick and suffering from all puta 
of the State, as well as from abroad. The whole number of patients treated dur- 
ing the year, in both departments, was upwards of one thousand eight hnndni 

The law school, which of all the departments of the University^ has tttm 
its organization, twenty-one years ago, to the present day, moved on with the 
least interruption and irregularity, and with the most perfect harmony, ha 
passed through the year with its usual prosperity. The enlargement of ill 
faculty by the addition of a new chair, named after the first president of the 
University, the honored and venerable Dr. Henry P. Tappan, and the appoint- 
ment to this chair of one of our most distinguished citizens and most euiinent 
lawyers, the Hon. Alpheus Felch, have added greatly to the efficiency and ok- 
fulness of this department. An opportunity has thus been afforded to the li* 
students, especially to those of the first year, for daily class recitations and 
examinations, in addition to the usual course of lectures. It is to be regretted 
that the department, by the intrusion of the University library, is still deprived 
of the use of a large portion of the building originally intended for iti 
exclusive accommodation. I hope that the necessity for this kind of trespM 
will soon be removed. The law department needs all the space contained ift 
the building, and even more. The earnest appeal on this subject, contained in 
the report of the Dean of the law faculty, I doubt not, will receive from the 
board all thut consideration which the urgency of the case demands. And I 
would remark here that the interests of the whole University, not less thai 
those of the law department, make it imperative that new accommodatioDi 
should be provided as speedily as possible for the general library. The entire 
inadequacy of the apartment which it now occupies in the law building, the 
great disadvantage we are suffering in its use for the want of more room and 
a better location, will be brought to your attention by the committee of the 
faculties on the library. 

Tlie interesting report of the Dean of the school of pharmacy indicates the 
continued success of that department. The pa^x^rs written by its professon 
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and students have been published extensively, and quoted with approbation in 
the principal pharmaceutical journals of this country as well as those of 
England and Germany. To our school have been assigned for several years by 
the National Society of Pharmacy some of the most important subjects of 
investigation in chemical analysis, to be reported to that society. Without any 
doubt, the industry and distinguished attainments of its officers, and the 
enthusiasm, success, and rapidly growing reputation of its graduates have 
given our school a position at least as high as that of the best schools in this 
country. I bespeak your attention to the detailed report of the Dean of the 
faculty; and also, as a kind of exponent of the high aims and success of the 
fichool, to the accompanying report of the scientific publications of the Dean 
himself during the long period of his faithful service, and to the notice of a 
new method of chemical study originated by another professor of the school, 
taken from the Cliemical News of London. 

The dental school continues to justify the provision made by the legislature 
for its organization and support. It is steadily growing, and its good service 
to the important profession which it represents is already widely appreciated* 
In creating this school,'as well as that of homceopathic medicine, the legisla- 
ture undoubtedly did not intend to do its work by halves, and will continue to 
afford the necessary means not only for sustaining, but for strengthening both 
of these faculties; so that both may do full justice to the responsible work 
which has been placed under their charge. 

The University now possesses four laboratories; that of analytical and 
applied chemistry, which is often styled by distinction ''the Laboratory;" the 
laboratory of general chemistry, the physiological laboratory, and the physical 
laboratory. The work of the first two is carried on in the laboratory build- 
ing ; the dimensions of which it has been found necessary to enlarge, in order 
to accommodate the increasing number of students. The work of the 
physiological laboratory is conducted in the medical building, and the physical 
laboratory is connected with the lecture room of the professor of physics. The 
equipment of all the laboratories has been much improved, and the work per- 
formed is greatly promoting the study of science in these several branches. 

Kotthe least interesting and important work of the University is that which 
oomes under the designation of microscopy. A large supply of instruments has 
been furnished to the students of physiology and analytical chemistry, and of 
natural history. Their investigations under the direction of skillful microscop- 
ifits, pursued with no little enthusiasm, have secured the good results which were 
anticipated ; particularly, accuracy of observation and precision of knowledge. 

The astronomical observatory will soon be in a condition, on the adjustment 
of the instruments received from Washington, to prepare students for the prac- 
tical part of astronomical study. The peculiar work of the observatory, now, 
as heretofore, somewhat embarrassed by the want of a larger corps, is conducted 
-with marked ability and success. The time and labor of the professor are 
devoted not less to instruction and lecturing in theoretical and general astron- 
omy than to the work of the observatory. 

The general library has within the last two years become even more impor- 
tant to the intellectual success of the University than ever before. The great 
changes which have been introduced in the plan of instruction and method of 
study have made the library, instead of the text-book, to a large extent, the 
apparatus for study and preparation for class-room examinations. The breadth 
and depth of scholarship, and I may say, the manhood, which this kind of 
investigation promotes, should be encouraged. To this end, greatly enlarged 
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intended to accompany the President's report.* The reports of the profesBon, 
however^ do not represent minutely the actual amount of labor neceflsarilj 
involved in their work. I hardly need remark to the board, that a lecture, or 
cla8S exercise of any kind, exacts much greater outlay of time and strength 
than the hour devoted to the class. I append also a tabulated statementy pie- 
pared by the Secretary, of the studies pursued under the acadeinic facoltj, 
and of the number of students attending upon each.f 

While we entertain just feelings of pride in the progress wbich this instito- 
tion has made in the brief period of its existence, we must not close oar eyes to 
its deficiencies. It still comes far short of the noble idea which was embodied 
in its original plan by the founders of the State and of the University. Their 
views were so comprehensive and complete that with all our endeavors we can 
scarcely hope in less than one more generation at least, to reach the outside 
limit of their scheme. The idea which they left to our inheritance, and whid 
embraced both the University and the whole body of public education, has be- 
come identified with the life and growth of the State. It is in substance this: 
That no son or daughter of Michigan shall be compelled to resort to any other 
state or country in order to acquire any knowledge or discipline necessaiy to 
the welfare of the citizen and of the State. Every educational want shall be 
provided for hero at home just as perfectly as if no other state nor any private 
institution were in existence; for the State has no right to expect its workte 
be done by any other state, much less by any private corporation. Nothing 
shall be left to chance, caprice, prejudice, or narrowness. The existence and 
happiness of the commonwealth require that every one of her children shall 
be guaranteed the opportunity of making the most and best of himself. More- 
over, the State must protect itself from imposition, charlatanism, and quack- 
ery in the professions which deal with the interests of life and property; it 
must have safe and skillful physicians, and sound and trustworthy lawyerSi 
Besides this it must have well-trained teachers for its youth ; scientists who 
will enable it to understand and develop its natural resources; civil engineer* 
and architects who will make buildings and bridges which will not imperil life; 
mining engineers who will render available its great mineral deposits, — mining 
engineers not trained in New York or New Haven, but in Michigan, a mining 
state. And finally, it must have, sooner or later, those who will minister to 
life through the refining influences of art; for art, too, was included in the 
original plan of our education, and it is a want as real as any other which eda* 
cation supplies. Therefore, the State, for its own ultimate welfare, mnst main- 
tain the whole circle of professional and practical schools. 

All these things entered into the conception of public education entertained 
by our state fathers; and their idea, I think, is fixed and ineradicable iu the 
constitution and in the minds of the people. It is our privilege and duty to 
make this idea, so far at least as relates to the University, a reality. Under 
the good providence of God much has been accomplished; enough, indeed, to 
give us strong confidence in the final completion of the work. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to congratulate the board on the prosperous con- 
dition of the institution placed by the State under their supervision, and on the 
promise which it affords of an auspicious future. 

HENRY S. FRIEZE, 

Acting President. 



*The reports of the Deans will be found in Schedule G; the reports of the yarious piofeafort 
are omitted in this Beport.~Sup*T Public Instruction. 
fScheduleF. 
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to perpetual want. It is rich only in its students and its graduates. And it 
must hold up these before the State authorities — ^these, with its faithful efforts 
to do good service to the State, and to expend wisely the moneys committed to 
its trusty as the ground of appeal for continued sympathy^ confidence^ and 
support 

In the thirty-nine years since the doors of the institution were first opened, 
it has had under its instruction not less than eiiiht thousand students; and now 
at the opening of a new year it has enrolled not less than fourteen hundred and 
seventy, and will probably register during the year not less than fifteen hun- 
dred. Of all those who have been under our instruction, six thousand one hun- 
dred and siztt/'Six have been graduated. These numbers indicate, so far as 
numbers can, the work which has been accomplished. 

The expense of the State in sustaining the University thus far, including 
the appropriations of the last two years for building and other purposes, has 
been $570,000. The inventory just completed of the real estate and other 
property of the institution gives us a valuation of $681,449; one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars in excess of the cost of the University to the State for 
nearly forty years. This excess, or balance, over and above the outlay of the 
State Treasury, is due, partly to the donations of citizens and professors, but 
chiefly to the wise and skillful management of the Board of Regents in the 
use of the income which the University has received independently of the State. 

If, therefore, our necessities, growing with our prosperity, compel us to look 
to the legislature for continued assistance, we can point to a record, as we 
think, of great success and usefulness in the host of youth we have helped to 
an education, and to a most faithful and even productive administration of our 
finances, as a just and reasonable argument for the continued generosity of the 
legislature. 

Among the wants recognized by the University, in addition to that of a 
building for the general library, is that of a gymnasium for the promotion of 
the physical development and health of the students. Physical training is 
necessary both to health and manhood. A sound mind without the sound 
body loses half of its efficiency. For several years our students have been 
active in cultivating field sports and athletic exercises, in order to compensate, 
to some extent, for the lack of a gymnasium. They have also been making 
earnest and commendable efforts to raise the funds necessary for the erection 
and equipment of a suitable building. But the opportunities within the reach 
of students for creating such a fund are exceedingly limited ; and they can- 
not hope, without assistance, to raise the requisite amount. The struggle which 
they are making deserves support and sympathy. It is said ^' the gods help 
those who help themselves." And the honorable legislature, they believe, will 
respond readily and generously to an application on the part of the Kegents for 
an appropriation which, added to the amount obtained from various sources by 
the students themselves, will secure the building and the requisite apparatus. 

In connection with improvements in building, will come up the question of 
the remodeling of the north wing of University hall for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, after the collections now deposited there shall have been transferred to 
the new museum building. It is desirable that some plan for the new arrange- 
ment of the space should be adopted, and the necessary expense provided for. 

The Deans of the faculties of the professional schools, and the professors 
representing the various chairs in the academic faculty, have presented 
detailed reports of the work under their supervision, which will give an insight 
into the internal operations of the University during the year, and which are 
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Table II. 
Studies in the Public Schools— Including the Primary and aU other grades. 



Stadiflfl. 



English Language — 
Ancient Languages.. 

Modern Languages 

Matliematics 

Natural Sciences 

History 

Writing and Drawing 
Music 

Totals 



Claadcal 
Oonne. 


Sdentiflo 
Coone. 


Sdentiflo 
CoaxMw 




PerCtnt 


PwCtat. 


PwOoni. 


PwCat 


30 


80 


31 


85 


16 


8 


4 








S 


4 





25 


26 


25 


25 


12 


12 


19 


21 


4 


4 


4 


6 


10 


10 


10 


10 


3 


3 


3 


S 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table III. 
Percentages in the University and Public Schools combined. 



studies. 



Mathematics 

English 

Modern Languages 

Ancient Languages 

History 

Writing and Drawing. 

Natural Sciences 

Electives 

Music 

Totals 



B.A. 


B.L.(L.) 


BLlfc 


19 


18 


13 


17 


16 


21 





10 


J3 


22 


10 





2 


2 


3 


5 


5 


5 


9 


12 


15 


24 


25 


28 


2 


2 


2 


100 


100 


100 



&1 



19 

17 

8 

2 

4 

7 

30 

11 

2 



100 
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F. 

TABLE. 
JVtunA«r oj &ud»itt* in the varioua Coaraet and prttmt at Examination. 
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U 
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47 
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65 
26 
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IB 

6 
43 

'1 
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13 
8 
2 

S? 

68 
36 
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02 
34 
10 

7 
3 

114 

18 
14 
3 

lOQ 

1 
3 
4 


4 
3 

a 

3 

2 
4 

1 
4 

4 
4 

1 
3 

1 

i 

3 
3 

2 
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1 
1 

? 

4 
4 
5 

1 

4 

i 


s 

XI 

I 
II 

ni 

IV 
V 
VI 

vu 

VIII 

I 

II 
in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

I 

liVII 
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VIII 
IV 
VI 
IX 
X 
XI 

XIV 

1 

11 
III 

IV 
VI 
VII 
IX 
X 


, 


c 

10 

76 
63 
26 
9 

44 
9 
27 

117 
68 

103 
31 
19 
49 
1 

35 

133 

GO 
IS 
44 
17 
64 
37 
46 

68 
57 
39 
34 

ce 

25 

66 






Analytical Mechanics 


i 














IV 


Plato; Ljrio Anthology. 




Idiomatic Analysis 

ClBEglcs(Baclne,MoUere). 

Romantic Dramas 

Urammftr; Heading 

Idiomatic Analysis; Com- 


4 






3 








IX 


Aristotle; AriBtopbaaeB. 


4 












Llterature— I6th Century 
Literature— 19th Centnry 


3 


XIII 


Greek Literature 
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4 


III 


PJIny'a Letters 
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VIII 


Horace (Odea atitl Epodes] 
Ars Footica; Juvenal 


ITALIAN. 

Grammar and Heading... 

ENGLISH. 

Grammar and Speeches.. 


a 


X 


Cicero's Tusciilaii Dlapu- 
































Masterpieces 

Transitional Eng. period. 
Modern English period.. 


3 


II 


MATHEMATICS. 


a 










Bright's Hist, of England 
Guizot— Civilization .... 
PoIit.Hist.ofEnElaud... 




IlkVl 


Gen.Geom. and Calculus.. 
Advanced Caleulua 


3 


V 


Geometry and Trlgo- 


2 




Modern Geom, and TrlVln- 
ear Co-ordinates 








Continental Europe 

Briglit's Hist. Of England 
Von Hoist 


3 


IX 


Calculus of Variations... 


'\ ■^ 
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TABLE— Continued. 



Qovernment of Enfrlani). 

Semfnary 

Von HolBt 

FHILOaOPHT. 

Paycholoey 

Etbica; Spec Philosophy 

T.oglo 

Hist, of Pliilosophy 

SCIENCE AND ART OF 
TEACHING. 

Practical 

Hintorlcal and Critical. 

POLITICAL KCONOKT. 

Text- Book 

Lectures 

INTERNATIONAL LAV". 

Lectures 

PHTSICS. 

Short course 

Long course 

Laboratory Work 

Laboratory Work 

Tlieoretlcal Physics 

Problems 

GENERAL 

Experlmeni 

Lectures and Experiments 

ICinetlcTbeory ofGasee.. 

Laboratory Methods 

Laboratory Methods 

ANALTTICAL CHEMI3TBT. 

Qualitative 

Quantitative 

Quantitative 

Quantitative 

Phrslolo^lcal Chemistry. 
Assaying— «ec aad dry,. 

Blow Pipe Analjsis 

Assay inE-dry way 

MINERALOOr, 

Short Course 

Full Course 

ASTHOSOMT. 
Theoretical 

General Astronomy 

rtphcricaUnil Practical.. 
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S4 

ai 

79 
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IX 
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I 
II 
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III 

IV 
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V 
VI 


47 


3 




43 

4 
9 

1 
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6 
3 


III 

IV 


U 


1 


11 
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39 


3 
5 


IV 
V 




3 
6 


VII 


8 


VIII 


13 


10 


1 

11 
111 


10 


7 
6 
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IV 
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3 




7 
7 
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1 
11 
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111 

IV 


10 
2 


2 


V 

VI 










VIII 






IX 


27 


3 


s 


10 


^ 





II 
11 



Theoretical 

Meteorology 

GEOLOGY. 

Facts and DoctrincB — Oral 

Exarclees 

Pataeontology 

Advanced Palaeontology, 

General GeoIoEy ... 

General Geology and Oral 

Exercises 

Advanced PalKOntolo^y.. 

Economic Geology 

Geology of U.8 

zooLOGr. 

Bystematjc 

ijirertabrftteE 

Comparative 

Identlflcatloa of Verte- 
brates 

Entomology 

Advanced Course 

BOTASr. 

Cryptogam ic 

Structural 

Advanced Ilotany 

DRAWING. 

1 Geom, Drawing 

I Lettering & Topography 

} Free-hand 

7 Descriptive Ueometry... 

I Shades and Shadows 

1 Free-hand 

I Water-colors 

SURVEYING. 

■jsitand Level 

1 Solar Compass 

1 Advanced Surveying 

f Field work 

CIVIL EKGINEKRINO. 
Strength and Resistance. 
Tlieory of Coustructloi 

Graphical Analysis 

Engineering Design... 

Machine Drawing 

Machinery; prime movers 

Applied Mechanics 

Theory of Coiifctruction. 

Hydraulics 

■~itereotomy 



'Ho ngalar time. 
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a. 

REPORTS OF DEANS OP FACULTIES. 

I. 
The Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

The nature and anioant of the instruction given irithin the past year in the 
department of literature, science, and the arts is explained in snfScient detail 
in the reports of the various professors. One subject, however, of no little pub- 
lic interest, has received the attention of the academic faculty as a whole, and 
may, therefore, with propriety be reported upon by the dean of the faculty. 

Under the so-called diploma-system, students who have completed their pre- 
paratory studies in those high schools of Michigan which have been approved 
by special action of the faculty, are admitted to the University without further 
examination. This system has now been in operation since the fall of 1871, a 
period of nine years. 

It has seemed, on the whole, to work favorably, both for the University and 
the schools. In order, however, to ascertain more deJQnitely what has been the 
degree of success obtained in the working of the system, a committee of the 
faculty, consisting of Professors Pettee and Beman, was appointed in April 
last, to take into consideration the general subject of the standing in college of 
students admitted on diploma, compared with the standing of those admitted 
on examinatiou. 

As a preliminary step in the inquiry, the committee collated and arranged in 
systematic form the resultcr of the college examinations for the first year of all 
the students admitted to the several freshman classes from the fall of 1871 to 
that of 1879, inclusive. It was not thought necessary to take into account the 
results of examinations in subsequent years. A year in college ought to bo suf- 
ficient to obliterate distinctions, if any exist, arising from differences in the 
preparatory schools. The labor of arranging the results of the examinations 
was very great, involving a study of the records of more than one thousand dif- 
ferent students and the tabulation of the results of nearly ten thousand exami- 
nations. The tables which contain the detailed record have been so arranged 
by the committee as to show at a glance what examinations each student passed, 
and in what he failed or was in any way deficient. 

From these tables of details a careful summary was made for each semester 
of the nine years covered by the investigation. In these summaries the results 
of work done by diploma students are shown distinct from the results of the 
work of the students admitted on examination, and the percentage of success 
for each group of students is given. In addition to the summaries by semes- 
ters, tables were prepared to show the annual averages for each class of stu- 
dents, and a few other matters of interest bearing upon the general subject. 
The percentages of success were obtained by dividing the number of examina- 
tions successfully passed by the total number that, by the rules of the faculty, 
ought to have been passed. From these tables of details and the summaries, 
the committee have also compiled the tables printed below. 

Students have been admitted on diploma from sixteen different schools. Ta- 
ble A below shows the actual average attendance of diploma students from each 
of these schools for each of the nine years during which the system K«j& V^'^^\^\^ 
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operation, and the average attendance of students admitted on ezaminatioi 
for the same period. The fractions which appear in this table arise from tb 
fact that an odd number of students left college at the end of the first semestef; 
or that an odd number of students, who were not present the first semester, 
joined the classes of the second. 

The percentages of success of the two great groups of stadents for eachd 
the nine years, and the averages for the whole period, are given in table B. It 
will he seen that the percentage is in favor of the students admitted on diplomi 

In every year a greater or less number of matriculated students^ who begs 
work in the several classes, ara obliged to leave college before the end of the 
first semester ; and others, after completing the work of the first semester, km 
before the end of the year. Without inquiring at all into the oanses of letr- 
ing, the committee compiled a table to show how far these removals from col- 
lege affected the numbers of diploma students and of examination stadentB,i«- 
spectively, in their first college year. The result of this inquiry, given in tabb 
G, is that a smaller percentage of the students admitted on diploma havekS 
college than of those admitted on examination. 

Table A. 

Average attendance of Students admitted on Diploma and of Stvdenta admiUed an 

tionfor the nine Tears^ 1871-72 to 1879-80. 



Schools. 
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1 
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1 
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Flint 
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1 
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1 
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Grand Banids - 
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Jackson 

ILalamazoo 
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Mich. Military Academy.. 
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Niles 
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Pontiac 
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48 

109 
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61 
67} 
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State Normal School 






Ynsilanti 






8 

56} 
53 

109} 


1 

62 

42} 

104} 


52 
45 

97 
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60 
63 

113 


11 
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34} 
74} 

109 
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i In attendftnce 

g I Percentage of success. 



1 In atteodance. 

1 I Percentaee of snccesa. 



i 


12 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


3& 


31) 


661 


62 


es 


60 


61 


B7J 


61 


86.77 


84.W 


80.01 


94.68 


86.80 


86.90 


96.81 


90.64 


90i7 


lie 


74i 


63 


43} 


46 


63 


48 


76 


67J 


84.47 


87 JM 


87.18 


86.87 


86.70 


86.29 


89.47 


89.71 


SSJil 



46»i 
68.91 



674} 

87.22 



The cases of bad failure in college work are abont eqnally divided betvoea 
diploma and examination students. The basis of comparison adopted by the 
committee in investigating this phase of the subject was the more or less com- 
plete failure in three or more examinations in a single semester. Table D 
shows the number of these exceptionally bad failnres for each groapof students 
for each year. For the whole period of nine years, there were in the aggre* 
gate fifty-eight cases of bad failure among the diploma students, and seventy 
such cases among the examination students. To make the comparison just 
between the two groups of stadents, the proportion of bad failures relatively to 
the total amount of work, reckoned by semesters, was ascertained. From the 
first of the above tables (A), it will be seen that the total attendance of diplo- 
ma students for the nine years is 469^. Consequently the total work done by 
this class of students is represented by 939 semesters. In a similar way the 
work done by students admitted on examination will be found to amount to 
1,149 semesters. Of these numbers the fifty-eight and the seventy bad cases of 
failure are respectively 6.18 per cent (for diploma students), and 6.09 per cent 
(for examination students). 



Table C. 
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Table D. 
DialribvtUM of the Caan of Sad Failure for the Niiu Teari 1871-72 to 1879-80. 
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The tables prepared by the committee also throw a little light apoD the 
practical norking of the elective system ; thoa{;h the reealts of two years alone 
are too few to found any very brouid generalization upon. Prior to the geoenl 
iDtroduction of the elective Bystem the work of the freshman year WH H 
arranged that, as a mle, all studeots were required to do the same amoantof 
work, viz., the equivalent of three exercises a day for five days ia the week; 
or, espressed tiB it would be under the new system, fifteen hours a week. Fu 
the last two years a considerable freedom of choice in the election of Btndiei 
has been allowed, and it thus becomes important to know which class of itD- 
dents has done, on the average, the greatest amount of work. As a parttil 
answer to this question the following table is given : 

Table £. 
Number of Bow* of Work elected by Freehmea, Jbr the ttso yeare, 2878-79 and 1879-90. 
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An inspection of tables E and B brings us to ouo other interestiug con- 
clusion. During the first seven years of the period under review, that is, be- 
fore the adoption of the elective system, the attendance was regularly fifteen 
hours a week, and the percentage of succeGS was, for diploma students, 88.36, 
for students admitted on examination, 86.60. During the past two years, that 
is, since the adoption of tbc elective system, the attendance has been, of 
diploma students, 15.55 hours a week, of students admitted on examinaUon, 
15.^2; while for the same pi^riod the percentage of success has been, for diploma 
students, 90.56, and for studeiita admitted on eiamination, 89.61. Thus it 
appears that although the number of hours taken by the students under the 
elective system is slightly greater than was the number taken under the old 
system, the pei'Ccntage of success is also somewhat higher. 

C. K. ADAMS. 
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II. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

In compliance with your request, I have the honor to make the following 
statements respecting the work done in and the needs of the department of 
medicine and surgery. 

The attendance during the past year has been greater than that of the pre- 
ceding, notwithstanding the lengthening of the term to the full college year, 
and the requirement of an additional year of college work, or the attendance 
at the college of three years of nine months each. Daring the year the usual 
amount of didactic instruction has been given, and the amount of teaching 
and labor in the hospital and clinical amphitheatre has greatly increased. 

The work in the various laboratories — chemical, anatomical and physiologi- 
cal — has been vigorously pursued, and all the members of the teaching corps 
have been present and faithful in the discharge of their duties. 

Besides the labor performed in the department of medicine and surgery^ 
several of the faculty have given instruction in the dental college, delivering 
special though short courses of lectures adapted to the wants of the students 
in that department. 

The increase of the number of students in our own department, and the 
presence of students from other departments at our lectures have greatly em- 
barrassed the faculty, and seriously incommoded the students by want of suffi- 
cient seats in the lecture rooms, and several of our students who matriculated 
have left because they were unable to procure proper places. 

The division of the class which we are now endeavoring to effect will dimin- 
ish, it is hoped, the crowding in the lecture rooms, but will greatly increase 
the labor of the faculty — so much so that, without increase of assistance, full 
justice cannot be done to students, especially while so many not belonging to 
our classes are crowded into our rooms. 

The repeated presentation of claims for increased expenditure is by no 
means agreeable to the faculty, and may be annoying to the Regents; but the 
continued expansion of the science and the art which we teach, and the in- 
creased number of students seeking our instruction, present increased needs 
which are imperative, and force us to request that while the number of students 
now taught continues, an increase of assistance be afforded. Our lecturing 
force may perhapcs be sufficient, but we need more aid in questioning or drill- 
ing on the subjects of the lectures, and in text-book drill. 

In most of the large 8chools in New York and elsewhere, special instruction 
is given outside of the faculties, for which additional, and, in some cases, large 
fees are charged. As but few students are able to pay these fees, a large 
majority of the students do not secure this kind of teaching. To encourage or 
even allow this system of charging is contrary to our policy and our profes- 
sion. We promise a complete medical education, at a low rate of fees, demand- 
ing time, talent, and knowledge, rather than money, and we are convinced of 
the importance of more personal drill and recitation from books; this cannot 
be had with bodies of several hundred together. It requires division into sec- 
tions of moderate numbers; and this work it is impossible for the professoins 
to do, with the number of lectures they have to give, and to repeat to the 
women connected with the department. 

We feel the more confidence in calling your attention, and the attention of 
the Eegents, to this subject, as the faculty of our sister department of th^ \A:n 
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have foand it important to employ an able and distinguished member of their 
profession to do for their stadents this kind of work. 

Our faculty are striving to make the department of medicine and saigeiy 
a model of its kind^ and more work in this direction is necessary for the pur. 
pose. The work needed to be done requires ability and experience such as will 
command compensation. The compensation need not be large, bat it should 
be such as to secure more continued service than will be rendered by yoong 
men for the honor of having their name appear in the calendar. 

The hospital requires most imperatively a greater number of assistants, mi 
the same persons who render skilled assistance there might aid in teaching sta- 
dents. We do not see how assistance of this kind can be dispensed with ; for 
even if relieved from instructing students in other departments^ it would be 
impossible for members of the faculty to perform all the work in drill and im- 
itations required. The hospital and clinical work has so largely incresaed, 
that those engaged in teaching the practical branches are now deroting lo 
large a share of their time to duties in the hospital and clinical amphitheatre^ 
that the work of reviewing and instructing the class in sections cannot be pe^ 
formed by them. 

The plan to which attention has been called on former occasions, of inter- 
esting the State directly in the hospital, making it an institution for reoeivifig 
the patients from the State school at Coldwater, and from the different ooon- 
ties, patients afflicted with diseases which cannot be so conveniently treated 
outside of a hospital supplied with all the necessary appliances and in the 
charge of those who devote special attention to particular diseases, has been 
received with much favor in different quarters ; and the faculty again ezpres 
their willingness to undertake the additional responsibility and labor which so 
enlargement of the hospital and the receiving of that class of patients would 
involve. We do not doubt it would be a matter of economy to the State, and 
we hope it would be the means of restoring to comparative health and tbe 
power of self-support some, at least, who would otherwise require the continail 
support of the State. 

A. B. PALMER. 

III. 

The Uepaetmknt of Law. 

The faculty of law in reporting upon the work of the last year have only to 
report general prosperity and satisfactory progress. Unfortunately the health 
of Professor Wells failed before the beginning of the college year, and it 
became necessary to secure some one to take his place while his disability oon* 
tinned. Our former associate, Professor Charles I. Walker, LL. D., on being 
applied to, kindly consented to give the department the benefit of his serrioe^ 
and remained with us during the year. The attendance of students wii 
large, being in all 395, of whom 175 received the degree of bachelor of lam 
at the annual commencement in March. 

The Tappan professor gave his services through the year to those student! 
who were not applicants for a degree. For the more thorough instruction of 
those students it was found necessary to divide them into two sections ; but 
this was only because of their great number, as each section took the same 
studies. The special exercises have consisted in systematic instruction in the 
rudimentary elements of the law, taking as text-books, chiefly, the com- 
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mentaries of Sir William Blacksfcone and Chancellor Kent. Portions of 
these works are regularly assigned for their study, and critical examinations 
are had upon them by way of recitations. These exercises, moreover, are 
always accompanied with such oral explanations and instruction as may seem 
needful to a full comprehension of the subject. As a general rule the young 
men appreciate the importance to their future progress and success in the pro- 
fession of a thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles of the law, 
and as they become interested in these, devote themselves with commendable 
industry and zeal to acquiring a mastery of them. 

The faculty of law deem it their duty to press upon the attention of the 
Regents, at this time more than ever before, their special wants and necessities. 
It is well known to you, as it is to others connected with the University, that 
two important interests have long suffered from comparative neglect when 
University funds were being appropriated. One of these is the University 
library, which has now for some fifteen years been imperfectly accommodated 
with what was intended to be, and should have been, only temporary quarters, 
in the law building. No one better than yourself can explain to the Regents 
how inconvenient this has been, but they can easily see for themselves if they 
will visit the room at almost any time during the college year. As the num- 
ber of students who are pursuing post-graduate courses increases, the incon- 
venience is felt much more severely, and it will be greater and greater every 
year. 

The other interest is that of the law department. If the University library 
were removed from our building, we should not have a foot of space in it which 
would not be needed for our purposes. Instruction suffers now for want of 
room, and it is quite impossible to subdivide our classes for examinations, as 
they need to be subdivided. The present law library room is also wholly inad- 
equate. 

The faculty of law have witnessed with pleasure and without a murmur the 
additional accommodations which from year to year have been provided for the 
medical schools and the school of pharmacy, and rejoice in those schools being 
able, by the aid thereof, to do full justice to all who come for instruction there- 
in. They have not been disposed to push their own wants to the detriment of 
the schools named, or indeed to the detriment of any other school, or of any 
general interest. When the University has had means, their invariable desire 
has been that they should be so expended as best to subserve the common inter- 
est. Their disposition in this regard has probably led to their own needs being 
sometimes overlooked and discriminated against, and this has seemed especially 
plain to them during the last two or three years. 

The great and paramount need of the University at this time, in our opinion, 
is better accommodations for the University library. For this purpose a build- 
ing specially designed for the library is required. Its erection would accom- 
modate and advantage every professor and every student in every school of the 
University, and would enable the library to be protected and increased. But 
its erection would accommodate the law school specially, because it would give 
to it the room it imperatively needs, and which of right belongs to it. It can- 
not be just that this department should any longer give up half the available 
space in its building for the accommodation of all the other schools, when it 
has not a foot to spare, and is suffering for the want of the whole building for 
its exclusive use. 

The faculty most respectfully request that you urge this great need upon the 
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attention of the Regents. You can remind them at the same timo of a fact to 
which we have already called their attention^ that within our present limited 
quarters we can neither increase the number of our books, nor protect those le 
already have. T. M. COOLEY. 

IV. 

The School of Pharmacy. 

The number of students in the school of pharmacy during the past ooUegifi 
year has been eighty-one ; comprising forty-seven in the work of the first yes; 
thirty-four in that of the second year, and one graduate. The number oon- 
pleting the requirements and receiving the degree was twenty-three. Fortiia 
past six years the average annual number of students has been seventy-two^ aad 
the average annual number of graduates has been twenty-four. 

An advance in the requirements for matriculation, declared in Decembei 
1878, has just now taken effect, for the entering class of the next ooUe^ 
year. One purpose in the adoption of this advance was to cheok an incieiB 
in numbers, an end which has been barely accomplished, as appears from tba 
fact that at the present date forty-nine have entered for the work of the fint 
year. Of these, twenty-nine, or jQfty-nine per cent, were admitted upon dipb- 
mas and certificates of good standing in collegiate institutions. 

Regarding the professional success of the school, good evidence appears ii 
the station and employment of the alumni, as registered in the alnmni list of 
the announcement of the school for the last year. Of the two hundred and 
thirty graduates, not including those of the present year, sixty-seveu per cent 
are in the practice of pharmacy and chemistry, including manufactnrei. 
Twenty-one per cent, have entered the profession of medicine. Of the twenty- 
five graduates of 1879, twenty-one were engaged in the practice of pharmacy 
before the close of that year, and three had entered on further studies in the 
University. Tlie services of our graduates are most in demand in houses wbeie 
our graduates liave already been engaged, and especially for the duties of the 
prescription ist. Also, several of the largest manufacturing pharmacists of the 
country obtain chemists from this school, and there is an increasing inquiry for 
our graduates to serve as analysts, especially for the detection of adulterations 
in articles of food. 

Of the last graduating class forty-six per cent, had been engaged in the p^a^ 
tice of pharmacy before entering their college work. The remainder enter 
upon the vocation in a subordinate capacity, to gain that ex[)erieuce obtained 
only in actual business, and having the good help of systematic traiuing to 
enlighten the duties of appprenticeship. 

The accomplishment of original work, as required for grad nation , continntf 
to bo an object of earnest interest and no little labor. The thorough search of 
authorities and memoirs required in support of every investigation is mach 
more difficult to obtain of tlie student, than is the faithful execution of the 
experimental work. To bring about more completeness in the search of author- 
ities, on the part of the students, and to train them in the use of the literature 
of tlieir profession, bibliographical subjects were assigned to three members of 
the last class. Fair results were obtained, encouraging us to persevere. Ooe 
of the theses just named, an index to the literature of the solan aceoas alkaloids, 
of one iiundrcd manuscript pages, has already been obtained in copy for use in 
literary work, and it well deserves publication. Of the experimental investiga- 
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tioDS of the last graduating class, papers are being published in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, Philadelphia; the American Chemical Journal, Balti- 
more ; the Journal of the American Chemical Society, New York ; New Beme- 
dies. New York; the Physician and Surgeon, Ann Arbor. Especially deserving 
of mention is a full and careful research on the ''Cinchonas of Commerce/^ with 
original drawings from the microscope, to appear in the November number of 
the journal first above named. The subject of the assay of drugs containing 
alkaloids has been assigned to this school by the committee on Revision of the 
PharmacopcBia. This was first undertaken in 1878^ on request of a committee 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and reports sustained by the work 
of four of our students were published in the proceedings of that year (pp. 806 
-838). The results were embodied and extended in the volume of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association's report on the Pharmacopcsia, in 1879, and 
were criticised approvingly by the English journals, and published in full in 
several of them. Four members of our last class carried out trials of methods 
within the same field, and the reports of their work are engaged to the com- 
mittee of revision, and nearly ready to be published. 

The responsibility undertaken by our school, in contributing to the stock of 
learning in the profession to which it belongs, is indicated by a computation 
lately made by a member of the class of 1876, who finds that about forty-five 
per cent, of all our graduates have done work reported in the chemical journals 
of this and other countries. The greater part of our contributions for several 
years past appear, either in full or in brief, in the pharmaceutical year-books 
of England and Germany. Many of these reports are of brief extent, yet they 
serve to give our students a constituency in the body of learning and an inter- 
est in every study. Among those of larger import may be named a new analysis 
of the Lobelia Inflata^ by a member of the class of 1877, prepared by him for 
The Pharmaceutical Journal of London ; the discovery of a third alkaloid in 
Hydrastis, by a member of the class of 1873, continued by a member of the 
class of 1875, and published throughout; a general scheme of chemical analysis 
of plants by one of the class of 1876, given to The Chemical Journal of the 
Johns Hopkins University, last year, and widely republished ; and analyses of 
waters before and after household filtration, by members of the classes of 1877 
and 1879, published in the Chemical News, Loudon, and in the report of the 
Michigan State Board of Health for this year. A brief method for the analysis 
of soaps, patiently worked out in our laboratory in 1874, and then very widely 
circulated in the publications, is of interest to us as being the first contribution 
of an alumnus of that year, who has since gained decided honors in the socie- 
ties of chemistry and pharmacy abroad, now holding a responsible place in the 
faculty of the official school of pharmacy in England, where he has been 
active in original research. These evidences of the capability of our system of 
instruction, under the advantages generously afforded us by the University and 
the State, are presented for the encouragement of the friends of our school. 
Also, they attest the faithful industry and the good ability of the teaching force 
which the University has assigned to the studies of the school of pharmacy. 

A schedule of the chemical laboratory work of the school of pharmacy is 
given, with the extent of each course and the duties of each instructor, in the 
accompanying report on Applied Chemistry, A summary of the other required 
studies of the school, including the number of students, the hours and dura- 
tion of each study, and the extent of duty of each officer of instruction, is 
here appended: 
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1. General Pharmacy. Prop. Prescott. Lectures and Reci- 

tations. Students in first year 

2. General Chemistry. Prof. Langley. Lectures, with a 

class in Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. Students of the first year 

3. Systematic Botany. A sst. Prof. Spalding. Recitations 

and Practical Studies. Students in first year 

4. Pharmacology and Micro-Botany 

Lectures. Asst. Prop. Spalding 

Lectures. Mrs. Stowell 

Laboratory work, Mrs. Stowell 

5. Materia Medica. Students in second year. Lectures, with 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. Prof. Froth- 

ingham 

Recitations. Dr. Vaughan 

6. Inorganic Pharmacy. Prof. Prescott. Students of the 

second year. Lectures 

7. Organic Chemistry and Pharmacy. Prof. Prescott. 

Students of the second year. Lectures 
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32 
32 
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20 week 
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31 
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27 


5 


20 we^ 
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*An exercise in the laboratory requires two to three hours; recitations and lectares contiw 
one hour. 

Our school has two representatives, one from the alumni and one from thi 
faculty, engaged on the committee for the decennial revision of '*The XJnita 
States PharmacopoDia,'* a work of much labor, for the common serrioe a 
pharmacy and medicine. 

We would not fail to present, through the president, to the Begents of thi 
University, the grateful acknowledgments of every student and officer a 
instruction in our school, for the enlargement of the chemical laboraton 
Though this enlargement has been moie imperatively demanded for the large 
numbers of the other professional departments using it, surely no branch o: 
the University will gain more upon the score of comfort derived from tb 
additional room, than the school of pharmacy. 

ALBERT B. PEESCOTT. 

V. 

The Homceopathic Medical College. 

In behalf of the Homoeopathic College of the University of Michigan, ! 
transmit herewith a synopsis of the general educational and cliaical work doni 
in this department for the year ending June 30, 1880 : 

Course of Instruction. — The course of instruction just terminated has beei 
more satisfactory to both faculty and students than that of any previous aes 
sion, and the number of matriculates has increased over that of any precediDj 
year. The educational course has been more comprehensive and thorougi 
the past session than any preceding term, owing to our recent hospital acoom 
modations and more extended clinical facilities. 

Materia Medica. — The chair of materia medica has delivered daring tb 
term 72 lectures exclusive of repetitions, which aggregate 14:4 didactic lectoie 
for the session of nine months. 
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Theory and Practice* — The chair of theory and practice has given 72 lec- 
tures and repetitions^ which amount to 144 delivered during the session; 
these, together with the clynical work done by the same chair^ give an addi- 
tional 72 hours. As an addendum to this chair. Professor Wilson has given 20 
didactic, and has added about 40 clinical, lectures on the diseases of the eye 
and ear, making a total of about 250 lectures delivered by that chair during 
the session. 

The Ohair of Surgery, — The work of this chair has been adapted as far as 
possible to the graded course ; one-half of the term has been devoted to teach- 
ing the principles of surgery and minor surgery ; the remainder to operative 
surgery, including a review of the former, making 72 first lectures, which with 
the seconds give the total of 144 lectures ; these, with the clinical work twice 
a week of one and a half hours each, give a grand total of 252 clinical and 
didactic lectures during the term. 

OyncBcological and Obstetric Chair, — Since the appointment of Professor H. 
G, Allen by the faculty to the Chair of Diseases of Children, Obstetrical and 
Oynsecological Diseases, created by the Board of Regents in March last;, there 
have been delivered in this important branch of medicine about 30 didactic 
lectures, exclusive of about the same number of clinical hours devoted to the 
treatment of these diseases, making in the aggregate a total of 60 lectures clin- 
ical and didactic on these significant topics. 

Hospital Work, — Since the opening of the hospital and amphitheatre, and 
the consequent increase in the number of patients, the clinical staff have had 
their labors largely multiplied. The uniform success that has followed their 
ministrations promises a rich harvest of clinical and bedside practice which will 
redound largely to the growth of this department of the University. 

The ITierapeutics of OyncBcology and Obstetrics. — A petition was presented 
to the faculty the present session by the students of the Homoeopathic Col- 
lege, stating that they were deprived of instruction in this interesting branch 
of practice, and were consequently unprepared to enter upon the active duties 
of their profession. The Board, to whom this subject was referred, promptly 
created a chair with the view of having this important branch properly taught. 
The faculty were empowered to fill this chair, without compensation, and Dr. 
H. G. Allen, of Detroit, was appointed and entered upon its important duties 
to the entire satisfaction of both the faculty and students. The ability and 
fidelity which he brought to the work are attested partly by the summary of 
clinical and hospital cases treated by him since his advent to the chair. The 
faculty request that the Board will make this chair a permanent one with a 
suitable appropriation for its maintenance hereafter. 

Examinatio7is. — The faculty, with the idea of giving extended publicity to 
the thorough teaching that has marked this department of the University the 
past year, and for the purpose of reviewing the important subjects gone over 
during the long session of nine months, have instituted a plan of "Examination 
reviews,'^ beginning on the 7th day of June and terminating on the 25th day 
of the month, by the examining board. The plan has proved so valuable and . 
acceptable to the students who have participated in it, that it is proposed hero- 
after to begin such reviews on the first of June, for the benefit of all the classes 
in "the graded course.'* 

The Mcamining Board. — ^The appointment of the Board of Examiners has 
produced a good effect in this, that it has separated to a certain extent the 
teaching and examining bodies, and has given an increased value to the 
diploma of this college, so as to make it sought after b^ tVi^^ii^ ^\»\A^\2^»^ ^ 
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medicine who prefer a thorough and systematic course of instracfcion. Thi^ 
with the long term and t)ie graded course, has placed this college at the yeij 
front of homcBopathic schools in the country, and we believe that with a 
united and zealous faculty, it is soon destined to become the best patFonized 
school in the land. 

I take pleasure in attesting, in behalf of the faculty, our appreciation of the 
commendable manner in which the Examining Board has performed its 
functions, and the earnestness and ability with which it has accomplished the 
work allotted to it. 

Ihe Eckel Museum, — In consideration of a long personal friendship with 
the occupant of the chair of surgery in this college, J. N. Eckel, M. D.; of 
San Francisco, California, has generously donated $50, and a like sani to be 
paid annually, to maintain a museum of anatomical and pathological speci- 
mens for the sole use and benefit of the homoeopathic college. 

Aitendance Cards. — In behalf of the faculty^ I request that the board will 
take some action touching the importance of giving to all our class who attend 
the lectures in the department of medicine and surgery, ''attendance cards" 
showing their presence at such lectures. This is the rule in all well-appointed 
medical schools, and the absence of it works injuriously to our studentSy in 
this, that without these cards they are deprived of privileges in the Canadian 
school that others possessing them enjoy. The requirements of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario, the registration bureau that regulates the 
practice of medicine and surgery in the Ganadas, require these ''attendance 
certificates" to prove the qualifications of the applicant for a license to practice 
his profession. Until such an arrangement is entered into in behalf of the 
homoeopathic college, we shall be deprived of the patronage of all such stu- 
dents from the Ganadas who desire to become matriculates of the hoDfioeopathic 
department of this University. 

I trust that the board will grant the above requests, which are presented 
solely for the best interests and future welfare of this college. 

E. G. FRANKLIN. 

VI. 

The College of Dental Surgeky. 

The class during the period embraced by this report, numbered eighty-thieOi 
thirty-four of whom were candidates for graduation. 

Attendance upon two courses of instruction is required for graduation. In 
many instance, however, three courses are taken instead of two ; thus making 
the work easier and the instruction more thorough. 

The following curriculum has been arranged with a view to grading the 
classes, and to accommodate those attending two and those attending three 
years : 

JPirst Year. — ^Anatomy, physiology, dissections, general chemistry, pros- 
thetic dentistry, physiological laboratory (hislology). 

Second Year. — Review of first year studies; clinical dentistry, theory and 
practice of dentistry, pathology, materia medica, analytical chemistry, metal- 
lurgy (special). 

Third Year. — Theory and practice of dentistry, clinical dentistry, pathol- 
ogy, therapeutics, special surgery (oral), diseases of women and children. 

At the middle of the second year the student may be admitted to an exam- 
tnation on anatomy, physiology, general chemistry, and prosthetic dentistry. 
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This, if satisfactory, will be regarded as final. Prior to this he mnst make two 
or more satisfactory practical dentnres, and also at this time present for depos- 
it a denture that shall be acceptable to the faculty. At the end of the second 
year, in addition to the above, an examination shall be had upon the principles 
of pathology, materia medica^ histology, and analytical chemistry. During 
and at the end of the third year, examinations shall be had upon the remain- 
ing branches of the course, and an exhibition of such tests of skill and ability 
as the faculty may require. 

For those who may find it necessary to complete their course in two terms, 
the following schedule of studies has been prepared: 

First Year. — Anatomy, physiology, dissections, general chemistry, analyt- 
ical chemistry, theory and practice of dentistry, prosthetic dentistry, prin- 
ciples of surgery, materia medica, physiological laboratory. 

Second Year. — Anatomy, physiology, pathology, theory and practice of den- 
tistry, clinical dentistry, special surgery (oral), therapeutics, diseases of women, 
and children. 

Under the embarrassments with which the work is surrounded, it has, as yet, 
not been found practicable to enter fully upon the work according to the plan. 
More room and additional teaching force are required. 

The dental students attend almost the entire course of the regular medical 
instruction, embracing dissections, chemistry, and histology. In addition to 
this they have one lecture daily on operative or mechanical dentistry, and dur- 
ing about one-half of the term one lecture daily on special subjects. 

The afternoon of each day is devoted to work in the clinical and mechanical 
branches. The work in the clinical room is under the direction of Dr. J. A. 
Watling, assisted by Dr. W. D. Billmeyer. The room for this work has a ca- 
pacity for twenty-five students. 

The dental laboratory is in charge of Dr. W. H. Dorrance, assistant and 
demonstrator, aided by Mr. O. W. Morgan and Mr. A. W. Hoyte. This room 
has a capacity for thirty-eight students. 

During about half the term from fifteen to twenty students were distributed 
in the chemical laboratory, the physiological laboratory, and the dissecting 
rooms ; during the remainder of the term more room was greatly needed. The 
best interests of those who apply for instruction require that this want should 
be supplied. 

Another urgent need is the appointment of a professor of mechanical den- 
tistry, with a thoroughly competent assistant. Without such aid it is impossi- 
ble to make the instruction in this branch as thorough as it ought to be. 

In view of the fact that so many of the students of this department remain 
after the close of the regular term to pursue such branches as may be open to 
them, it is here suggested that the interest of such would be promoted if pro- 
vision were made for keeping open the clinical and mechanical rooms during 
that period. Hitherto, the work in these rooms has ceased at the close of the 
regular term in March. Such provision would certainly be an inducement for 
a greater number to remain, and at the same time would afford them greater 
advantages. 

The service of one professor, with a good assistant, would be sufficient as in- 
structors during this time. Those who have remained hitherto have regretted 
that the advantages which such an arrangement would afford were not offered. 

J. TAFT. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C. A. GoWER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib : — Oar fiscal year closes to-day^ and I take pleasure in making a report 
to you of our affairs. 

The botanical laboratory, for which an appropriation of $6,000 was madel^ 
the last legislature, has been completed, thus putting the botanical depart- 
ment into a home of its own, as we had previously done with the cbemicil 
department. Propagating pits have also been added to the greenhonse. The 
apiary was removed from its position to give room for the new laboratory. 

The number of students in attendance during the year is shown in the fol- 
lowing summary: 

Resident graduates II 

Seniors 36 

Juniors 38 

Sophomores - 57 

Freshmen 83 

Specials _ 48 

Total 264 

The faculty of instruction remains the same in character as the year beforo. 
Professor Geo. T. Fairchild, for twelve years professor of English litoratoR} 
has accepted the presidency of the Kansas Agricultural College, and has been 
succeeded by Professor E. J. MacEwan. 

The college graduated twenty-six, bringing up the total number of graduate! 
to two hundred and eleven. 

June 10th there was a pleasant gathering of the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society, the officers of the State Pomological Society, and 
of the State Orange at the college with the State Board of Agrlcaltare ani 
the officers of the college. 

Tlie college held its winter series of farmeiV institutes as usual, and the; 
were successful. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

T. C. ABBOT, President. 
Agricultural College, ? 
Lansing, Mich,, August 31, 2880, ) 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — The board of control of the Michigan State Reform School take pleas- 
ure in presenting their annual report showing the condition of the institution 
at the close of the twenty-fourth fiscal year. 

At no time in the history of the institution has it been in a more prosperoas 
condition in every department, and that the work of the Reform School is 
being done satisfactorily, and the ends accomplished for which it was designed, 
is being constantly attested by assurances from county agents and parents and 
guardians of boys who have been submitted to our care, and discharged to 
assume the duties of life for which it has been the aim of our institution to 
prepare them. That the boys have entered upon their new spheres of useful- 
ness in every way greatly improved by their residence with us, and giving prom- 
ise of lives of usefulness in the future. At no time since the institution was 
first opened have so many gratifying assurances been received of the thorough- 
ness and efficacy of our work as during the past year. This is extremely grat- 
ifying, not only to the board of control, but to the superintendent, to whom, 
in a large measure, is due the complete transformation of the institution from 
a prison to a home ; with no guards to prevent the escape of inmates stronger 
than a reliance on the honor of those committed to our charge. 

In regard to the management of boys at reformatories — how closely they 
should be watched and guarded to prevent escape, or to what extent reliance 
should be placed upon their honor alone, the most experienced managers have 
widely differed. 

Taking it for granted that no boy is sent here unless he has in some way 
been made or made himself a fit subject for discipline, the question very natu- 
rally arises how to bring the discipline of a reformatory to bear upon him in 
such a manner that the ends for which he was sent may best be served. Con- 
sidering the diversity of tastes and dispositions which combine in making up 
the boy nature, this must often tax the ingenuity of the superintendent and 
his experiments must frequently be attended with disappointment. The office 
is one which calls for energy, courage, patience, and firmness, and he who 
undertakes it cannot hope to succeed unless he does so in the spirit of the Mas- 
ter, who, while he ever rebuked sin and wrong, inculcated the forgiveness of 
injuries ''until seventy times seven times." 

In some of the eastern reformatories for boys, ''trust departments" are 
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adopted, to which boys are assigned, whom the managers are willing to try» 
after an apparent amendment in their conduct has been effected in a ''cor- 
rectional department," and to which, in some instances, boys are admitted on 
entering the institution, shoald the managers deem it prudent to venture upon 
the experiment. We believe that it is unsafe to make such discriminatlous. 
We now endeavor to make our boys feel that it is a privilege to be in the insti- 
tution, and that good behavior will be one of the conditions of remaining in it; 
that we depend upon their honor and sense of right; that our mission is to do 
them good and to prepare them to fight successfully the battle of life. 

As an evidence of the successful working of this plan, we refer with satis- 
faction to the fact that escapes from the institution are almost unknown, and 
attempts to escape are exceedingly rare, and confined almost wholly to boyi 
who have been in the institution but a very short time and upon whom onr 
work of restoration has scarcely commenced. 

The health of our inmates has continued remarkably good. No epidemic of 
any kind has prevailed at any time during the year, nor have we lost a single 
boy by death. This is as much a cause for surprise as for congratulation, as 
the majority of those sent to the institution are from the lower walks of life, 
and not unfrequently exposed to contagious diseases before coming here, many 
of them being victims of diseases inherited from vicious parents. 

We have heretofore appealed to the legislature to provide some system of 
protection against the introduction of contagions diseases dangerous to life, 
and our belief has not changed that no boy should be admitted except with the 
certificate of a respectable physician that he is not infected with nor has been 
exposed to such diseases as would render his admission dangerous to onr 
inmates. 

In consequence of the extremely unfavorable season, our farm has not done 
as well as in some former years. We have, however, raised a sufi&cient quan- 
tity of vegetables to supply our own wants. 

The boys have made commendable progress in the school rooms during the 
past year. Our teachers are efficient and pains-taking, and have zealously per- 
formed their duty with the most satisfactory results. 

The work done in the several shops has been done well, and our boys have 
shown an unusual amount of determination to do their work in such a manner 
as shall merit the approval of the superintendent. 

We have received numerous complimentary notices of the quality of our cane 
work, and confidently believe that no better work can be produced anywhere 
than is daily turned out by our boys. In this department, as well as in the 
school rooms, it is our endeavor to take advantage of every opportunity that 
offers to impress upon our boys the importance of self control and self respect, 
and that their efforts in this direction are calculated to secure for them the 
respect of those who are seeking their welfare and endeavoring to prepare them 
for the future responsibilities of citizenship. 

We desire to call attention to the fact that the number of boys sent to the 
institution is annually increasing, and that consequently some arrangement 
should speedily be made to increase our accommodations, in order to keep pace 
with the demands of the times. 

Among our most pressing needs is the erection of a chapel. The room now 
used for that purpose is too small and inconvenient and is greatly needed for 
other uses. We ask for an appropriation of $10,000 for this purpose, and 
trust that our appeal will not be in vain. 
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A new roof is needed upon lOur main building. The present roof has been 
patched and repaired to such an extent that, considering its present condition, 
it is not deemed in the interest of economy to expend anything more upon it. 
We have estimated the construction of a new roof will cost $2,500. 

We need a new barn, which ought to be built at once, and will cost $1,250. 

A need long felt is the erection of a winter hall, to which the boys may resort \/ 
for needed exercise and recreation during the winter months and in inclement 
weather. Of this we have carefully estimated the cost and find it will require 
an expenditure of about $1,500. 

Upon our grounds, immediately east of and near the school, is a swamp, 
which as long as it exists in its present condition is dangerous to the health of 
our inmates and employes. The surface is so very low that it cannot be 
drained by a ditch or sewer less than a mile in length, and after much careful 
thought we have decided that the most practical way to treat it will be to fill it 
up, and this will require an expenditure of $1,500. 

For current expenses of the institution for the years 1881 and 1882, we ask 
the same amounts as were appropriated for the past two years, based upon the 
following approximate estimate : 

For general salaries $10,000 00 

For provisions 10,500 00 

For clothing and shoes 3,500 00 

For ordinary repairs 3,000 00 

For teachers' salaries 2,950 00 

For miscellaneous expenses 2,500 00 

Forfuel 2,000 00 

For lights 1,200 00 

For expenses of farm and barn 1,200 00 

For painting 600 00 

For per diem and expenses of board 500 00 

For furniture 500 00 

For bedding 500 00 

For discharged inmates 400 00 

For books and stationery for school rooms 300 00 

For hospital expenses 300 00 

For current literature and books for libraiy 250 00 

For farming implements 150 00 

For repairs of wagons, harness, etc 150 00 

$40,500 00 
Less estimated receipts for earnings of institution 5,000 00 

Total $35,500 00 

We desire to call attention to the condition of the main building. It was 
poorly built and is in a generally dilapidated condition, and it is questionable 
whether any largo amount should be expended upon it for repairs. During the 
past year the settling of the foundation walls and spreading of the main walls 
of the building caused so much apprehension that the board secured the serv- 
ices of competent building experts to examine their condition and recommend 
what course should be pursued. In accordance with their suggestions the walls 
were thoroughly anchored to prevent further spreading, and embankments 
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made around the f ouudations to protect them from damage by water and frost 
We trust the legislature will examine the building for themselves and decide u 
to what amount of further repairing would be justifiable. 

We would briefly recapitulate as follows our wants, for which the legislaUue 
of 1881 are asked to make provision : 

Current Expenses. 
For each of the years 1881 and 1882 $35^500 00 

Special. 

For new chapel $10,000 00 

New roof for main building — 2,500 00 

Winter hall 1,500 00 

New bam 1,250 00 

Filling up swamp 1,500 00 

Total $16,750 00 

We cannot close our report without a few words in recognition of the Taloi- 
ble services of our superintendent. Coming to us a few years ago under great 
disadvantages, and then taking charge of an institution which had always been 
regarded as a prison, or house of correction, he has removed from it idl thit 
was calculated to do violence to the boy nature, and thereby greatly increttod 
its power to do good to those who are sent here for reformation. He has asnd* 
uously and conscientiously performed every duty of his position in a most lai- 
isfactory and successful manner, and we trust we may be able for a long tine 
to retain his valuable services. 

We have the honor to remain your obedient servants, 

D. B. HALE, 

E. H. DAVIS, 
G. A. SMITH, 

Board of Control 
Lansing, September 30, 1880. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
Treasurer Debit. 



1879. 



Oct 1. To cash in bank as per report (9,733 OC 

" received from State treasurer account of current expens^ 

during fiscal year 35^09 

cash received from State treasurer account furnishing new cot^ 

tage l/WOW 

cash received at institution — 

for shop work ll;M8 19 

*' visitors^ entrance fees I 41511 

** sale of farm stock, milk, etc. 90615 

*' " old iron (building fund) I 9OS0 

** miscellaneous 44341 
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Treasurer Credit. 
1879. Voucher. 

Oct. 31. No. 1, Current expenses (3,895 65 

31. " 2, Special : 1,354 65 

Nov.29. " 3, Current expenses 4,486 41 

29. ** 4, Special 698 06 

Dec.31. '* 5, Current expenses 3,033 31 

31. " 6, Special 720 52 

1880. 

Jan. 31. " 7, Current expenses 3,337 11 

31. " 8, Special 972 12 

reb.28. " 9, Current expenses 2,759 05 

28. '* 10, Special 638 84 

Mar.31. " 11, Current expenses 4,477 09 

31. ** 12, Special 206 76 

April 30. " 13, Current expenses 3,447 16 

30. " 14, Special 300 68 

May 31. " 15, Current expenses 3.083 51 

31. '' 16, Special 141 45 

June 30. " 17, Current expenses 3,819 94 

30. " 18, Special 155 84 

July 31. '' 19, Current expenses 5,037 88 

31. »' 20, Special 50 87 

Aug. 31. ** 21, Current expenses 3,628 93 

31. '• 22, Special 16 50 

Sept. 30. " 23, Current expenses 4,322 58 

30. " 24, Special 354 00 

By balance in bank 7,921 61 

$58,860 52 

Abstract op Expenses for Fiscal Year ending September 30, 1880. 

Inventory— increase in amount $9,011 30 

Machinery, etc. — depreciation in value 65 00 

Bedding — depreciation in value 443 33 

Fuel— amount consumed.! 1,335 61 

Lights— amount consumed 1,1 17 66 

Provisions— amount consumed 9,609 25 

Clothing and shoes — amount consumed 3,214 76 

School expenses — amount expended 300 84 

Hospital— amount expended 282 66 

Postage — amount expended 152 85 

Fugitives — amount expended 145 92 

Repairs and alterations— amount expended 3,029 60 

Printing, stationery, etc.— amount expended 65 75 

General salaries— amount expended 10,006 66 

School salaries — amount expended 2,345 87 

General expenses— amount expended 2,161 23 

Farm and barn— amount expended 1,184 18 

Discharged inmates — amount expended 351 46 

$45,723 91 
Contra. 

Buildings— increased value as per inventory $3,942 30 

Farm stock— increased value as per inventory 349 25 

Steam heating and cooking apparatus — increased value as per 

Inventory 300 00 

Farming implements — increased value as per Inventory 85 00 

School furniture— increased value as per Inventory 40 00 

Library — increased value as per inventory 161 51 

Furniture— increased value as per Inventory 762 02 

Chair work— excess of receipts over payments 6,509 87 

Interest— received during year 245 18 

Visitors— received during year 426 40 

$12,820 53 

Net current expenses for fiscal year .^L^^_^^ 
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Ledger Balances. 

Lansing^ MUh^ Sept. 30y 1880. 

ACCOUNT. . DB. GB. 

Inventory f 264J543 15 

Cash $7^21 61 

Land 26,000 00 

Buildings 189,225 00 

Machinery 14^2 00 

Steam heating and cooking apparatus 7,300 00 

Farming implements 1,166 60 

Chair stock 1,110 20 

Bedding 3,360 60 

Fuel 1,840 00 

School furniture 620 00 

School expenses 600 00 

Library 3,823 00 

James I. Mead 30 00 

Currrent expenses 6^16 M 

Hospital 31 00 

Postage 64 80 

Provisions 1^886 56 

Bills receivable 6,207 47 

General expenses 62 80 

Farm and barn 1,120 00 

Clothing and shoes 9,678 00 

Furniture 7,194-83 

Farm stock (horses, cattle, etc.) 4,216 00 

St. Johns Chair Co 64 40 

School desks 255 00 

Concrete pavement 144 60 

New harness 38 02 

Tile drain south farm 121 11 

Furnishing new cottage 242 63 

Two chain pumps 480 

Farm horses •. 300 00 



$266,263 91 $265,963 91 



By the foregoing tables it will be observed that the net total current expenses 
for the fiscal year just closed amount to $3^,903.38. The average number of 
boys in the institution during the year being 311 1-6, the expense per capUa 
was therefore $105.74. Deducting from our expenditures the sum of $3,029.60, 
the amount expended for repairs and alterations, would leave the proper ex- 
penses of the boys for all other purposes, including the salaries of officers, 
teachers, overseers, and all other persons employed, and all other incidental 
expenses of the institution, $29,873.78, or a per capita cost of $96^ of which 
$33.79 was for provisions, $10.33 for clothing and shoes, $8.51 for school ex- 
penses, including salaries of teachers and books and stationery for school-room 
uses ; ninety cents for hospital expenses, including physician's salary and medi- 
cines; and $42.47 for all otlier expenses of the institution. 

I tliink I shall be warranted in spying that there is not in the United States 
a similar institution where the cost of maintenance has been as low as is shown 
by this exhibit, and while nothing has been left undone or unfornished which 
was necessary for the proper care and advancement of our inmates, we have 
scrupulously avoided incurring any unnecessary expense. 

E. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 

Lansing^ September 30^ 1880, 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan State Reform School: 

Gentlemen, — Another year in the history of our institution having closed, 
I again have the pleasure to submit the annual report required by law, showing 
what progress we have made, and the present condition of the institution as 
compared with previous years. The usual statistical tables which are com- 
pleted to this date are herewith submitted : 

Table I. 

Number of Children Admitted since the opening of the InstittUiofi, Sept, 2,1866^ Number in 
the School at the date of the last Report, Number Admitted and Released during the year^ 
and the present number in the School, 





Na Com. 

mitt«d since 

Opeuing. 


Na as report- 
ed in School 
Sept 3a 1879. 


No. Admitted 
daring Tear. 


No.Beleued 
during Tear. 


Present 

No. in 

School. 


White boys 


2,134 

166 

8 

4 


276 
30 


162- 
14 


154 
13 


283 


Colored boys 


31 


Girls 




Indians 


2 


1 


1 


2 






Totals 


2,312 


307 


177 


168 


316 







Table II. 
The Counties from whence the Boys were received. 



Counties. 


Past Tear. 


PrnTioQS 
Tears. 


Total. 


Counties. 


Past Tear. 


Prerloas 
Years. 


Total. 


Alcona 




1 

23 
4 
3 

42 

59 

35 

13 

3 

2 

92 

22 

26 

1 

46 

2 

11 

71 

36 

9 

1 

38 

4 

81 

5 

115 

98 

95 

1 

""95" 


1 

25 
6 
3 

57 

64 

38 

15 

3 

2 

101 

23 

29 

1 

51 

2 

. 11 

76 

43 

9 

1 

40 

4 

90 

6 

118 

107 

103 

1 

1 

101 


Lapeer 


1 

1 


17 

18 

3 

7 

2 

4 
27 
23 
12 
10 
20 
10 

7 
71 

3 
37 

1 

3 
45 
40 
34 

9 
61 

3 

22 

9i 

536 

1 


18 


Allegan 


2 
2 


Livingston 

Manistee 


19 


Alpena 


3 


Antrim 


Mason 




7 


Bay 


15 
5 
3 
2 


Menominee 

Midland 


2" 


2 


Branch 


6 


Berrien 


Monroe 


27 


Barrv 


Macomb 


1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 


24 


Benzie 


Mo n tcalm 


13 


Chebovffan 




Marquette 


14 


Callioun 


9 
1 
3 


Muskegon 


23 


Cass 


Mecosta 


13 


Clinton 


Ne wayifo 


9 


Delta 


Oakland 

Oceana 


76 


Eaton 


5 


3 


Emmet 


Ottawa 


2 


39 


Gratiot 




Ontonagon 


1 


Genesee 


5 

7 


Osceola 




3 


Hillsdale 


8t. Clair 


3 
2 
3 


48 


Houghton 


St. Joseph 


42 


Huron 




Shiawassee 

Sanilac 


37 


Ionia 


2 


9 


Iosco 


Saginaw 


5 
1 
1 
7 
32 


66 


Ingham 


9 
1 
3 
9 
8 

i" 

6 


Tuscola 


4 


Isabella 


Van Buren 

Washtenaw ,. 

Wayne 


23 


Jackson 


98 


Kalamazoo 


568 


Kent 


Wexford 


1 


Keweenaw 








Lake 

Lenawee 


Totals 


I \T\ 


\ TObX \ '^^ 
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Table III. 
The Courts by which the Cammitmenta' were made. 



Courts. 


FMl TMr. 


Prerioiw 
TeftHL 


Tolik 


Justices of the peace 


126 

34 

15 

2 


1337 

332 

331 

114 

40 


1413 


Police justices 


an 


Circui t courts 


M 


Recorders' courts _ 


lie 


Beturned 


« 








Totals 


177 


2154 


2331 







Table IV. 
The Cause of CommitmerUs during the Tear, 



Crime. 



Grand larceny 

Burglary 

Assault and battery. 




Crime. 



Total 



Table V. 
Nativity of the Boys received^ and of their Parents, 



Boys. 



Michigan 

New York 

Pennsylvania.. 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 



No. 



125 
7 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 



Boyi. 



Missouri . 

Ohio 

Canada... 
Germany. 
Holland.. 
Ireland... 
Unknown 



Total. 



Parents. 



America . 
England . 
Ireland .. 
Germany 



No. 



93 

2 

34 

8 ! 



Parents. 



Holland 

Colored (born in America) 

Canada _ 

Unknown 



Tty 



Total 



Sj. 



Larceny 115 

Attempt to murder 1 

Vagrancy and disorderly.. 



\Ti 



Sa 



18 
3 



1 



ir 





Ka 



\ 

14 
11 
W 



ir: 
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Tabls VI. 

TTie Agea of the Boya Committed, 



Ages. 


No. 


Ages. 


No. 


Ten years old 


19 
28 
33 
28 


Fourteen years old 


31 


Sleven years old 


Fifteen years old 


22 


Twelve years old 


Sixteen years old 


16 


ThI rteen years old 










Total :... 


177 







Tablb VII. 

The Domestic Condition and Religious Training of the Boys previous to tJieir Commitment^ 

as given by tJiemselves and the Qfflcers bringing them. 



OoBditton. 



No. 



Number who have lost their father 

" u u t* u mother 

« u u M |^|.|^ parents 

^ '* " been in Jail one or more times 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Unknown 



26 
37 
11 
69 
44 
112 
21 



Tablb VIII. 

The Admission, Discharges^ Number in t?ie School <U t?ie end of each Monih^ and tJie average 

during t?ie Tear, 



Months. 


Admitted. 


Diielutffed. 


No. in Scliool 

atcloMof 

Month. 


October 


18 
8 
8 
20 
10 
20 
13 
18 
13 
19 
10 
20 


4 
23 
12 
10 
12 
15 
19 
11 
19 
18 
15 
10 


321 


November... --. .......... 


306 


December ............ . ..... . 


302 


January 


312 


February 


310 


Jflftr«^h . 


315 


April 


300 


May 


316 


June - 


310 


July 


311 


Aiii?ust 


306 


September 


316 






Total 


177 


168 









19 
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Table IX. 
Shows the Disposition of the Boys toAo have been Beleased, 



DISPOSITION. 



» 
U 

4 
I 



Number discharged as reformed 

^ '^ to go out of State to reside with pareuts. 

granted leave of absence for one year 

e^oiped 

died 

to live with farmers 






(( 



Total. 



Table X. 
Employment of Boys, 



EMPLOYMENT. 



Cane phop No. 1 

Cane shop Mo. 2 

Tailorini? 

8hoemaking 

Kitchen department 

Washing and ironing... 

Engine room 

Attending school-rooms. 



Total. 



No. 



120 

103 

18 

4 

15 

6 

2 

4 



EMPLOTMENT. 



Attending dormitories .... 

IloppitMl and Matrou^s department 

Bath-room 

Fam i ly houses . 

Farm ing _ ^ 

Employment In Superliitendenrs 
department .. 



S& 



\ 
1 
1 

tt 
% 



X& 



Table XI. 
Number of Officers and Employes in the SchooL 



OFFICERS. 



Superintendent, 

Apsistant Superintendent, 

Seven 'I'eacliers, 

Two Matron.^ 

A^pistaiit Matron, 

Physician, 

"Wntrhuian, 

Baker, 



EMPLOYKS 



Farmer, 

Teamster, 

Cook and Laundress, 

Dining-room Girl, 

Overseer of Washing T>epartmeiik, 

Six Overseers of Shops, 

En^riiipcr, 

Overseer of Dormitories. 
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Table XII. 
Work Performed and Produce Raised by Boys, 



Tailor Shop. 

Caps made for boys 362 

Jiickecs made for bciys 476 

Pants made for hoys 651 

Overalls mnde for boys 325 

8u9peiHlerR made for boys 620 

Shirts made f«>r boys 1,274 

Hittetis made for boys 50 

Sheets made for boys 210 

Pillnw-sllps made Tor boys 376 

Bed-ticks made for boys 103 

Towels made for boys 2M 

Aprons made for boys 81 

Pieces repaired for boys 1,320 

Curtains 100 

Shoe Shop. 

Shoes made for boys 358 

Boots and shoes repaired 765 

Chaib Shop. 

Chair-seats caned 54.487 

Chair-backs caned 8,265 



Garden and Farm. 

Bushels of potatoes 600 

*•" onions 200 

*' corn — ears 600 

*' beans 40 

*' oats 338 

" raspberries 6 

" tomatoes 75 

** turnips 25 

*' rutabagas 1,000 

" rliubarb 15 

" cucumbers 20 

'* apples 1,000 

" pears 16 

'* green corn 300 

*' peas 10 

" beets 400 

" carrots 300 

Tons of hay 15 

** cornstalks 76 



It will be observed by reference to the foregoing tables that daring the past 
year we have had in the institution all the boys for whom we are able to make 
provision ; the accommodation for receiving and caring for inmates not 
having kept pace with the increase of boys sent to ns ; yet, owing to the in- 
creased usefulness of the institution in reforming and restoring boys after a 
much shorter average period of residence with us than was required under the 
old regime, we have been able to receive all who have been committed to our 
care, without being obliged to discharge others whose reformation was not 
fully assured, in order to make room for them. In regard to the present 
method of treating our inmates as compared with that adopted by my prede- 
cessors, and the results of each^ I propose to treat at some length, commen- 
surate witl) the importance of the subject, later in this report. The legislature 
most wisely enacted that the management of the institution should have dis- 
cretionary power to discharge any boy before the expiration of his term^ 
should it appear that the best interests of the boy as well as of society would 
be best served by such discharge. This fact being known to the boys, inspires 
them with hope for the future, and a disposition to so conduct themselves as 
to win the approval of their teachers and overseers, and through them that of 
the superintendent and board of control. It very rarely happens, however^ 
that a boy leaves us who has not been with us a full year; as by the wise sys- 
tem of county agents which the State very properly adopted some years ago, 
it is to be presumed that no boy is sent to this institution who is not a proper 
subject for our care, and no mutter how ambitious and desirous to reform the 
boy may be, a full year of trial is generally needed to attest the thoroughness 
and genuineness of his reform. It occasionally happens, however, that boys 
are sent hero quite improperly, through the efforts of families or communities 
who dodiro to rid themselves of the burden of their support, in consequence 
of some mental or physical deformity rendering them incapable of sustaiuia^ 
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themselves. Sach children are not infrequently left purposely exposed to 
temptation that they may perform the condition necessary to send them hers. 
It seems to me that imbecile children and such others as are more properly 
subjects for asylums or cures^ should be returned to the counties from which 
they came, and the county agents notified of the cause for such retarn. 

I have the pleasure to report that the institution in every department is in 
as flourishing and satisfactory condition as at any period of its history. 

The health of the inmates continues to be excellent to a wonderful degree. 
No death or case of severe or serious illness has occurred since onr last anmiil 
report. The scrupulous cleanliness of every department, and the refi:iilar hib> 
its of all the inmates, added to our healthful location, good drainage and sapfdf 
of excellent water, combine to produce this result. 

My associates and the employes generally of the institution have daring the 
past year been faithful in the discharge of their various duties, and haye ml- 
ously co5perated with me in carrying forward the trust committed to as. The 
selection of men and women for the various departments, who are not only 
thoroughly competent to fulfill the duties for which they are appointed, bat 
whose characters and dispositions fit them for the high trusts committed to 
them, and whose daily association with our boys shall tend to improve their 
character, and thus aid in the noble aim of our institution, is a matter the 
magnitude of which cannot be over-estimated. We have sometimes heen onfdr- 
tanate in the selection of teachers and overseers, ascertaining after a aeason of 
trial that although competent to perform satisfactorily the particnlar datiei 
for which they were employed, their influence with the boys was of a debssisg 
character, and that consequently the institution would be better off without 
them. It has been our unvarying rule not to retain any employ6 to whom the 
boys may not properly look for good counsels and a pattern of good behavior. 

In consequence of the unprecedented amount of rainfall extendin/ir through 
the entire farming season, the results of our farm have not been satisfactoiy 
as to the yield of vegetables. For several years our root crops have been lo 
ample that besides supplying fully the wants of the institution we have some- 
times had a surplus to sell. This year, however, our own wants are barely 
supplied by the farm. 

We employ one farmer to lay out and direct the work of the farm, all of 
which is done by our boys. 

The benefits of the farm are two-fold. Besides yielding generally an abun- 
dant supply of excellent vegetables, sufiicient for the wants of the institution, 
it furnishes healthful and improving labor for many of our boys, creating 
habits of industry and fitting thereby to support themselves in an honorable 
manner when thev shall have left us. 

The question of employment for the boys has been one that has occopiei 
onr attention for years past. We have desired to introduce in onr institation 
some kind of labor suited to the tastes and capacities of our boys, whereby they 
would be able not only to contribute in a measure to their own sapport^ bat 
would be enabled upon going forth in the world to continue the work in their 
own behalf. The board of control, being fully impressed with the importance 
of this subject, authorized me about a year ago to visit a number of like insti- 
tutions, where boys are employed, hoping thereby to be able satisfactorily to 
solve this problem. I accordingly spent several weeks in visiting and examin- 
ing the principal reformatories of the country, but was unable to find any kind 
of manufacturing labor which I could confidently recommend to be introdnoel 
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iiito our institution. In some cases extensive and costly machinery was em- 
ployed, which gave employment to the boys while under confinement, but 
would be of no practical use to them hereafter, and in other cases the products 
of the boys' labor found a local market which would be of no use to us in this 
State, and in a majority of these institutions the labor of the boys would com- 
mand a higher price for the reason that they were committed for longer and 
definite terms, and consequently would become more expert in the work en- 
trusted to them. The same rule prevails in a more noticeable degree in the 
penal institutions of Michigan. In the prison at Jackson, where prisoners are 
sent to serve long terms of imprisonment, a much higher price is obtained for 
labor than at the house of correction at Ionia, where the terms are much 
shorter. For several years past the caning of chairs has been the only em- 
ployment which we could give our boys beyond the work required in the several 
departments of our own institution, such as tailoring, shoemaking, and the 
like, none of which latter can be profitably pursued on an extensive scale, or 
beyond filling our own requirements. Fortunately the demand for caning 
during the past year has been sufficient to keep our boys employed and has 
aided substantially in the support of the institution. 

We continue the military drill, which was introduced by the present superin- 
tendent several years ago, with unabated confidence in its good results. Our 
boys have attained a proficiency in the manual of arms and in soldierly bear- 
ing which is highly gratifying, and which has called forth the highest enconi- 
ums from our State military officers. In a competitive exhibition on the 3d of J 
July last, open to all the military companies of the State, our boys brought 
home the premium flag which had been offered for the best drilled company. 

The advantages of this drill have been heretofore dwelt upon at considerable 
length, and at the present time a brief recapitulation will suffice. Besides 
giving the boys healthful exercise — and this drill is gladly accepted by them 
during the allotted hours for recreation — it imparts to them an erect posture 
and manly bearing, and that unquestioning yielding to discipline which is 
indispensable in the good soldier. 

At the biennial session of the legislature in 1879 we asked for an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of erecting a chapel on our grounds. We ardently hoped 
that the legislature would see the necessity for this building, and have no hesi- 
tancy in making the needed appropriation. It was then urged that in conse- 
quence of the greatly increased appropriations asked for by other State institu- 
tions, the erection of a chapel should be deferred until ''a more convenient 
season." That this appropriation should not longer be withheld we regard as 
of the utmost importance, The room now in use for a chapel in the main 
building was designed for that purpose when we had a much smaller number 
to provide for, and is now uncomfortably crowded. We need this room for 
other uses, and hope that the legislature of 1881 will see the propriety and 
necessity of providing immediately for a chapel to be erected upon our grounds, 
capable of providing for a largely increased number. Besides our own inmates, 
there are hundreds who make application every week for admission to our Sun- 
day exercises whom we are obliged to send away, as we have not the room to 
accommodate them. We continue as heretofore to have Sunday-school in our 
chapel each Sunday morning, the boys being divided into classes and taught by 
our own teachers. Each Sunday afternoon we have religious service in our 
chapel, at which the resident clergy of the city and visiting clergymen alter- 
nately officiate. 

During these Sunday exercises our boys behave with theTktms»^^'^^5«t^^«^'fc^J«^ 
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we believe that the good seed there sown will bear abnndant frait in the 
harvest. 

Nearly every Sanday forenoon many of oar boys, sometimes attended by 
their teachers and frequently unattended, visit the various churches in the citj, 
always promptly returning to the institution at the dose of services. 

The main building being an old, dilapidated and badly contrived and con- 
structed affair, has required many repairs during the past year, and will prob* 
ably continue to bo the source of continual outlay to render it habitable. 
Some months ago we became considerably alarmed in conseqaonce of the 
spreading of the walls, and fearing disastrous results, procured the services of 
some of the best building experts in the State, by whose advice we have 
anchored the walls and so protected the foundations that we hope we are secoR 
againut immediate danger. 

Our new cottage building, for the erection of which provision was made br 
the legislature of 1879, has been fully completed since our last report and hit 
been occupied for several months past. It meets a long felt want, as our oU 
buildings were very much crowded, and are now greatly relieved by the tranaftf 
of fifty boys to the school rooms and dormitories provided in this c<ittage. 

We have just completed, at a cost of a little less than five hundred dollars, i 
beautiful porch at the principal entrance to our main building in place of the 
steep and dangerous stairway which formerly led to it, and which has alwaji 
been dreaded by persons visiting our institution. The new porch adds greatlr 
to the comfort as well as the general appearance of our building, and we be* 
lieve that no one, upon comparing the old with the new, will question the wisdoB 
of the expenditure. 

We greatly need a winter hall for the boys; a building, plain and inexpen- 
sive, to which our inmates may resort for exercise and recreation during the 
winter months and in seasons of inclement weather. We have now no Buiuble 
place which may be used for this purpose. It is just as necessary to the proper 
development of the boy that he should enjoy the pastimes and recreation suited 
to his age as that ho sliould eat or perform any other function for which natnie 
has prepared him. I have carefully estimated the cost of a hall suited to oar 
wants, and find it can be built and completed at an expense of from (1,200 to 
$1,500. 

During the year just closed we have received visits from a nnmber of oflScen 
and other representatives of many of the reformatories for youth of the leading 
States and from some foreign countries. In every case these visitors have been 
highly pleused with our manner of conducting the Michigan lieform School 
and its results. I know of no similar institution where the transformation 




ered as worthy of admission to them. The present system of holding boji 
solely by a reliance u()on their honor was proposed by the present suiieriuieud- 
ent and consented to — not without some misgivings as to its success — by the 
board of control, who determined, however, to try the experiment, which has 
resulted in a triumphant success. 

We meet almost daily intelligent persons who are quite skeptical as to the 
propriety or success of our method of treating our innnites. To such we refer 
to our past success and explain why wo are confident of as great success iu the 
future. 

The prison principle is hateful to the adult delinquent, to the yonthfol 
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offender it is abhorrent. The prison principle in reform peculiarly outrages 
the nature of child life. The shock penetrates his being, and body and soul 
rise up against it in fiercest antagonism, for as soon as born the great law is 
upon the child that he spring toward the development of manhood. To this 
end his Creator has endowed him with the intensest activity and restlessness. 
The child loves and pants for freedom. To the boy the bolted door, the barred 
window, the walled yard and other contrivances of brute force are enemies 
that he will resist with all the force of his nature, though he is apparently 
rendered helpless against them. I believe that these barriers against the crav- 
ings of his child nature, instead of tending to his reform, have rather the 
contrary effect, and will hastily develop any criminal germs which may exist 
in his nature. The question does not naturally occur to the child *^ How shall 
I reform through these agencies?" but rather, ''How may I escape from 
them?'' and to the solution of this question his best energies are devoted. It 
must be especially borne in mind that those who are sent to our institution for 
the benefit of its discipline are not the hardened criminals of the land, against 
whom we nightly turn the bolts of our dwellings, and whose visitations we dread 
as we lie awake in the dead hour of the night — but children of the ages of 
those who, with more fortunate surroundings, are deemed of too tender age to 
leave home, and desired by their cheerful presence, to make home happy. It 
frequently causes expressions of surprise to see children of such tender age 
and innocent appearance brought to our institution ; and the question *' What 
could he have done?'' is asked very often. And yet it is of common occur- 
rence for a powerful officer to present himself at our office, having in his cus- 
tody a frail lad who has scarcely seen ten summers, bound with hand-cuffs to 
prevent him from escaping from or making an assault upon his brave custodian. 
These lads upon entering the reform school are generally surprised by being 
addressed in tones of kindness. It is something to which they have hitherto 
been unaccustomed. They are mostly children of want, either orphans or 
worse, — children of inebriate parents, accustomed to kicks and cuffs and to 
hearing profane and abusive epithets. Is it strange that reared under such 
circumstances, children should start in the pathway of crime? No other road 
appears to them. Wo receive them at our institution, sometimes fearing to 
ask their age, though the magistrate has certified it to bo over ten years — 
knowing that we can do them good, fully assured that kind treatment and a 
reliance upon their native honor — which even the rough usage to which they 
have been accustomed has not fully extinguished — will develop in due time the 
germs of a better life which have, of necessity, lain dormant within them. 

The Michigan State Reform School has the honor of having taken the fore- 
most position in the complete transition from a prison to its present condition. 
In no other institution of the kind has the change been so complete, and we 
are daily assured by managers of kindred institutions and others who have 
interested themselves in reformatory work that they have not elsewhere seen 
such gratifying success as has crowned our labors, and we feel that the best 
proof tnat can be furnished of this fact is from the boys themselves. Those 
who have left the institution during the past year have furnished most unmis- 
takable assurance of the continuation of the good work commenced in them, 
while those who still remain under our care are doing as well as the most 
enthusiastic friend of the reform school could desire. 

We have continued to receive during the past yec^r through the courtesy of 
the publishers, the following welcome publications: 

Lansing Republican, Hart Argus, Milford Times, Deaf Mute Mkt^\.>^*^- 
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naw Daily Morning Herald, Ingham County News, Ohristiaa OynoBaTa, Onnp 
Visitor, Wolverine Citizen, Coldwater Republican, Leslie liooal, Aaa Artm 
Courier, Benzie County Journal, Pentwater News, Grand BapidB Satardir 
Evening Post, Northern Tribune, Bockford Weekly Begister, Owosso Pm^ 
Flint Globe, Alpena County Pioneer, Grand Haven Herald, Bay Oity TribQM^ 
Battle Creek Journal, Kalamazoo Telegraph. 

I cannot close this report without sincerely thanking the memberB of tke 
Board of Control for the kind consideration of which I have been the oonstiil 
recipient, and their hearty codperation with me in making and ooatinaing the 
Beform School what it now is. 

Becogniziug the providential care of our Heavenly Father in all the work ol 
the past, and trusting that in the future He will guide and direct oar ooone^ 
and continue to increase our usefulness^ 

I have the honor to subscribe myself. 

Your obedient servant. 

FBANK M. HOWB, 

Lansiko, Sept. 80, 1880. Superintendeni. 



PHYSICIAN'S BKPOBT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of the Stale Btform School: 

Gentlemen : — Herewith I hand you the report of the hospital department 
of the Beform School for the year terminating this date. 

The amount of sickness has been very small. There have been no prevailiDg 
diseases in the institution during the year. I have no deaths to report, the ItfC. 
one having occurred May 27th, 1879. There is no question but the excellent 
health of the inmates is due to the extreme cleanliness and good ventilation of 
the institution. 
J There is only one thing in regard to the sanitary condition I would call yonr 
attention to, and that is the stagnant water or swamp on the east side of the 
buildings. It is liable to produce sickness at any time. With this exception 
the surroundings are complete. 

As in former reports, I acknowledge the cooperation of the Superintendent 
and Matrons in maintaining the health of the inmates. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

J. W. HAGADORN, 

Lansing, Sept. 30^ 1880. Physician. 



TEACHERS' REPOBT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan B^orm School : 

Gentlemen: — Allow us to present the annual report of the school depart- 
ment of this institution for the year ending September 30, 1880 : 

Number of boys in school at the beginning of the year .. 30T 

** received during the year -- ----... 177 

Whole number under instruction during the year . 484 

Number dismissed during the year , 168 

Number now in school ...... 816 
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The scholarship of boys received during the year is shown by the following 

tables : 

Ifainber who did not know the alphabet 3 

" read in primer 

'* ** first reader 20 

*' '* second reader 40 

" *' third reader 62 

** '* fourth reader 41 

*' '' fifth reader 21 

Total IlT? 

Abithhetic. 

Who knew nothing of arithmetic 77 

*' had studied primary arithmetic 29 

** " rudiments of arithmetic 56 

'^ '' practical arithmetic 15 

Total "m 

Wbitinq. 

Who could not write 76 

*' form words 71 

*' write legibly 35 

" •' well 1 

Total Tr? 

Geography. 

Who knew nothing of geography 154 

** had studied primary geography -•-. 

** ** intermediate geography 15 

** '^ common school geography 8 

Total "l77 

The standing of boys dismissed is shown by the following tables : 

Beading. 

Who could not read 2 

*' were in first reader 1 

** ** second reader - 2 

*' *' third reader 6 

'* •* fourth reader 24 

" '' fifth reader 71 

" '' sixth reader. 62 

Total 168 

Writing. 

Who could not write 5 

*' ^* form words - 6 

" '* write legibly 135 

'' '' " well. 22 

Total "^^^ 
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Aritumbtic. 

Number who did not study arithmetic a 

'* studied primary arithmetic 

'* '* rudiments of arithmetic 4S 

*' '^ practical arithmetic 144 

Total 1ft 

Of those studying practical arithmetic there were — 

In fractions i 

In compound numbers 40 

In percentage 31 

In proportion 20 

Oompleted the book - 15 

Total "lU 

Of those studying the rudiments of arithmetic there were — 

In multiplication 4 

In division 11 

In fractions . 33 

In compound numbers 3 

In percentage 3 

Total "I9 

Geography. 

Who did not study geography _ 23 

studied llarpei-'s introductory geography 43 

Harper's school geography 9G 

Total 15 

The boys are distributed in the several departments of the school as follows: 

In the first or most advanced division Si 

** second division 49 

•* third division 3s 

** fourth division -... 40 

" fifth division 41 

" sixth division 4? 

** seventh division ^ 

Total IJi 

The following table shows the standing of boys now in school : 

Beading. 

Who read in primer... i\i 

*' " first reader j 

** '* second reader 2; 

" " third reader 4I 

** '* fourth reader IJO 

" fifthreader .-111111 8T 

'* " sixth reader 3& 

Total "^ 
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Wbiting. 

Who can not write - 31 

" ** form words 64 

•' '' write legibly 188 

" " '' well 33 

Total 316 

Arithmetic. 

Who flo not study arithmetic - 17 

'* study primary arithmetic 23 

** ** rudiments of arithmetic 189 

'* '* practical arithmetic 73 

Completed practical arithmetic 14 

Total 316 

Geography. 



Who do not study geography 117 

study Harper^s introductory geography 133 

Harper's school geography 66 






Total 316 

The work in thfs department has been attended with the usual success. The 
advancement, though less than we had hoped, is all we could reasonably expect. 
A majority of the boys received during the year have been very ignorant ; habits 
of order and study have been no part of their previous condition ; many, though 
quite advanced in years, read in the first and second reader, hence the real 
extent of the work cannot be shown by their standing in books. 

That the greatest good may be secured to the boys in the short time they 
remain in the institution, they are instructed in that part of education that 
helps most in the common business of life. As indicated by the tables the 
studies of the common school are being pursued with a measure of success. 
Quite a number have completed the practical arithmetic, and have a knowledge 
of the other branches that is correspondingly good. 

The quiet manner in which the work has been done, together with the general 
good feeling which prevails, shows the year to be one of profit to the boys and 
encouragement to us. 

The opening of the school connected with the new cottage has lessened the 
number in crowded rooms of the main building and made it more comfortable 
and healthy for all. For the prompt manner in which the department has 
been supplied with books and other necessary materials, rooms repaired and 
kept in order, we are pleased to acknowledge the support of the superintendent. 

Trusting that our efforts may continue to succeed the best interest of this 
department, we very respectfully submit the report. 

A. C. THOMPSON. 
A. A. REIU. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Hon. C. A. QowER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

S1B9 — The board of control of the State public school hereby reapectfnlljpi* 
sents jou with the seventh annual report of that institution ; being for thetn 
fiscal years closing respectively September 30, 1879, and September 30, 18811 
including the reports of the treasurer of this board,* the superiuteudent^ id 
physician. Reference being made to those reports, special attention is lEbd 
to the same in regard to the financial and sanitary condition. of the institatioii 
and to its general operations during the last two years. 

The general management of the institution by the superintendent andU 
assistants, and the results obtained have been very satisfactory to this boazd. 

This board cannot here refrain from expressing the gratification it reoeiiei 
from the continued approval this institution receives from oar own people oi 
from intelligent men and women of other States and countries. 

The ** Michigan system'* for the prevention of pauperism and crime by the 
care and education of dependent children by the State, is quite familiar to-dq 
with those who have to do with this kind of work in our sister States, and ic 
England, France, Italy, Sweden, Poland, etc. This is shown by letters, ftfea 
and documents frequently received, which evidence proves that at home ui 
abroad our system continues to receive careful consideration, and will no donbt 
impress to some extent its unique character upon other institutions for chil- 
dren. When the venerable statesman of France, M. Drouin De Lhuys of Ai 
French institute says: ''Gentlemen, the State of Michigan, which is odIt 
about forty years old, has the merit of being in advance of ancient Europe ii 
the inauguration of a new era for dependent children;" when many of the 
thinking social scientists here and abroad commend our system for theciR 
and education of the children of the poor, our people may well feel gratified 
by the compliment from these sources and these words of encouragement 

But however agreeable this commendation may be, this board is still better 
pleased with the appreciation shown throughout this State by our agents of the 
State board of corrections and charities, by judges of probate, by superviioif 
and superintendents of the poor — all these being officers whose official datiec 
bring them into direct contact and acquaintance with the dependent clanei. 
Their daily experience and observations have made them familiar with the 



* The treasurer's report is not inserted in this report.— Sup't of Public Ikstkvctiov. 
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condition of the dependent children in the coanties, in the county poor-houses^ 
on the streets or in sadly broken homes^ and also by visiting afterward this 
school and watching the effect upon the children they have brought here. 
They know and appreciate the benefit this institution has for the child, how it 
prepares it for a home, and how the after supervision and guardianship molds, 
improves, and elevates. From these practical, intelligent men, who are seldom 
accused of extravagant notions, but who are always known to be prudent and 
conservative, do we receive our greatest encouragement to persevere in the work 
of elevating to a better life, and to save from dependency and probable crime 
the children of the poor. 

Appropbiations by the Legislature of 1879. 

The joint committee of the Legislature of 1879 visited the school and made 
a thorough examination of the system and methods here in use. This board 
was present and presented the needs of the institution and explained its work. 

This committee unanimously recommended the following appropriations to 
the Legislature which were made as recommended : 

Current expenses for 1879 and 1880— for each year $36,000 00 

Purniture 600 00 

Bepairs of buildings, steam and water- works 2, 000 00 

Bear additions to the five old cottages 2,500 00 

New kitchen and changing old kitchen to employ6s' dining room.. 1,500 00 

Pencing, side-walks, trees, grading, cement floors 800 00 

Books for the children 200 00 

Additional hydrants, pipe connections, steam pump, etc 1,000 00 

Covering steam pipes 800 00 

For the completion of sewerage and the purchase of land 6,000 00 

These appropriations were necessary, judicious and liberal. The special 
Appropriations furnished the means to put everything in a better working 
oondition. 

The Construction Work — ^Act of 1879. 

With the appropriations, and not exceeding any of them, the construction 
work has been completed in a permanent and satisfactory manner. The two- 
story rear additions to the five old cottages improve the appearance of the 
buildings and furnish needed store rooms below and increased dormitory room 
Above. The new kitchen adds very much to the convenience and better work* 
ing of that department. The main steam pipes have been covered with the 
Wiokofl wood pipe, which secures a material saving of heat. The water mains 
have been extended about 300 feet and twq hydrants added ; a new well has 
been made and a new force pump put in. The well-house, which draws the 
water from the well forcing it into the wat^r tower or through the mains like 
the Holly system, has greatly improved the facilities for putting out fires. 

In general, the special appropriations of 1879 have been carefully expended 
for the purposes provided in the act to the extent as shown by the treasurer's 
report. 

The New Sewer. 

The institution buildings are located about one and three-fourths miles east 
of Ooldwater river, and about one and one-fourth miles east of Mud creek, a 
branch of the river, which creek is the nearest stream. Up to 1879 no appro- 
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priatioi) liurl boon made to enable the board to provide adeqaate sewerage. Ab 
a totn|M)rary expedient a twelve-incli tile drain was extended from the baild- 
in^H to a dry ravine, about ITiO rods westerly and in the direction of the creek. 
The board aHSumcd reluctantly the undesired responsibility of putting in this 
firrit sewer without an appropriation, but finally did so on the advico of the gov- 
ernor and the State boanl of health, and with the subsequent approval of the 
legislature. For some four years this sewer did good work. But, as expected, 
the (^oarKc gravid bottom of the ravine been me more and more impervious to 
water and there was danger after some four years' use that the standing water, 
only two or three rods across, however, might become an annoyance to ownen 
of afijiu'iiut property. The board urgently recommended the completion of the 
sewor. At this juncture the joint committee of the legislature on the school 
visiteil the institution ni the winter of 1879, and after a full examinatioa 
ntuommondcd an appropriation of ((0,('00 for this purpose, and to parchaae 
fulditionul land. The whole matter of sewerage and land purch:i8e was so 
olomdy (sonnoctod it was deemed best by the committee and the legislatare to 
Hubniit the i|uesti(n) as to which was the best system for disposing of the sewage 
and what land should bo purchased, entirely to the discretion of the boaid. 
The logiHluturo in this manner made the appropriation. Assuming the 
n*HpmiMihility imiH)sod, a thoiough examination was made of the various nieth- 
(hIh f(»r Iho dispDsal of s»wage in use by cities and institutions in this coantry 
and abroad. Thoro woiH) found to be two prominent systems; one the water 
(•aniii^o through tilo pi^K'S, and the other the utilizing method, by which the 
Howa^f, by moans of cisterns, pumps, pipes, hose, etc.> is distributed over 
hillsido farming lands. The hoanl fell it to be its duty to fully examine this 
utili/.ation of 8owago and did so. The whole matter was several months under 
disiMiH^ion. Two momlK'rs of the boarvl and the superintendent visited institu- 
tions in other States where the sewage was utilized. Between the advocates of 
thesi« (WO systems there was found to be an uncompromising di£Ferenoe of 
opinion. The final conclusion, however, reached by the board was, that for 
this elimate, and on aeoouitt of the iui|H^rvious clay soil of the higher ground 
of the farm whero the institution buildhiss an\ it would be a doubtful experi- 
ment to adopt (he utilir.ation system, and the dispo34il of the sewage npon the 
surfaiv, it was thous;ht, mi^^ht endanger the health of the children. Hence it 
was deeidiHl to o\>ntinuo the tile drain to Mud creek. The right of way was 
piveuiHH) and the title in fee to one aor« on the creek. The engiaeeriug work 
was iHM^fonuiHl by l>r. «1. 11. l^nnett, of loldwjter, and the sewer was pnt in 
lu SepiemU'r and Oetolvr las: under him, aud in direct charge of Mr. Wm. 
Ohapoto, of IVitoii. Tiie a\erai:e depcn of toe pipe below the sarfaoe is aboat 
U\o fiv(« Tne to;;il fail frvnu ::se ir.$::tu:iou to tne cnsek is some over forty- 
t(\e ftvt, and ihe least f.V.I o\o;- a*;y <Ci;::on of 100 feet is aboat six inches. 
The s\vko: jx>:n: p:iv# .iiv shv^r^^u^.'/v 'aa: ::: ctm-riii- Near the engine boose 
;4 tr.sp k(Vi>$ back aii SAiui f-o:n <:o:':: w.^icr or il >jkCinz sabsiauces iu the sew- 
.Hj;\\ \ x\:iv re: work ^;so kvx'v* -'-'vk .-i:);!-. yj :.:a: could obsinct the pipes. 
Ai :':'0 toAU'V ov.x; a :?:t:.i/. '.•;'-. ..: ji .., ;:: < x fc<: secure, which is kept locked, 
p'.xvov'is ;'e o;:.*^:. i\*"5 v.: ;:, * : < V.: *..: : ^r. :$ abos: two teei »bove the 
Si:'. t,«v\^ t*: ; \* ::'.•,"$•. V. < < ..... : :" :■:•;: r '.:> fr,"*::: ;r.e criftek and connect;^ 
w . ' '. i'x ,i". ^*;v:: xl x'.*. V. . ,: -i .:::.. ::■ : •; : ^e oj.:Le; '.s a small pond, 
M % \' .'• « "s , ,«,v.".; . w •.•..? /, . ; :^ . * • : ? * '.Ar^e spnugdisdiarging 
*. Uns; .».vv\ v.- V > ...» ^. y . :v. . $ .. , V. i ,c.-- c.x:rief> ine water near 
:'-,» V .V i*; x;» ;».•/ *. i ^" ^, '<..^., f. j> i ... A £\xc Correal to the creek, 
i^ivs.x /: '.*.:Ai .s.'.,: x\ .x. .,9^ ..'*; v.'t'.x :> j*.*..:: ^vc" rccs acx\iflsaDd five feet 
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deep anil flows throagh the large marsh bordering the river aboat half a mile 
with a slow current. The river is broad, deep, navigable for a small pleasure 
steamer, and no one lives near the banks for miles up or down by reason of the 
marshy shores. The mouth of the crceic is about a mile west and a mile and 
a half noith of the city and down stream from it. All the sewage of the insti- 
tution passes down this sewer, including laundry water and that from the 
children's and employes' closers, kitchen, cottages, etc. The system is one of 
radical riddance. 8ome three hundred barrels of water from the laundry and 
buildings, aside from the storm water^ pass through the sewer daily. The 
children's closets are constructed with a V shaped valley under them in which 
is about 12 inches of standing water. These are flushed into the sewer daily 
with fresh water from our large supply pipes. The sewer is trapped and venti- 
lated by the most approved methods. 

This sewer has now been in operation about one year an^ has worked satis- 
factorily in every respect. It is believed that the radical removal of all offen- 
sive sewage from the vicinity of the school materially contributes to the 
uniform excellent health of the children. Experience has also shown that 
nothing offensive has been or will be caused by the sewage at the outlet. This 
extended statement is made so that the legislature may know fully the care 
taken by this board and the success of its efforts in discharging this especial 
duty imposed upon it. The board expresses its gratification that results have 
so well demonstrated that the system adopted has been so efficient, and is of 
the opinion that however well adapted the irrigation system may be to some 
localities and climates, that for this institution the method now in use is the 
better one. 

The total cost of the sewer extension, about 205 rods, including two ravine 
crossings., right of way, and one acre on the creek, was a little under $2,000. 
The tile was purchased of the lowest bidder on competition, and the work done 
by the day. 

Of the appropriation for land and the sewer $1,200 has not been drawn from 
the State treasury, and the board will cover the same into the State treasury, 
for the reason that all has been accomplished that is necessary under the act of 
1879, with the amount expended out of the appropriation. 

Purchase of Land. 

The title has been procured to twenty-six acres of very fine farming lands 
adjoining the former grounds of the school on the north, for $100 per acre. 
This being one-half the price that the State has had to pay for its other lands 
here, and the land being of the best quality, the cost is considered very reason- 
able. The price required for other adjoining lands has precluded any purchase 
beyound the one made. This gives the institution in a body seventy-two acres 
for grounds for the building, orchard, and farm. This does very well, though 
probably not as large a farm as there should be for twenty cows and other 
stock which ought to bo kept. The new purchase makes an excellent addition 
to the farm, and will increase materially the comfort, convenience, and aid to 
supply the needs of the institution. Two acres of the higher ground have been 
set apart for a grove and cemetery at one en i of the sama on which s >ine trees 
have already been set and a cemetery plat graded and used. A fui*ther addi- 
tion of trees is needed, together with uuderdraining. 

Appropbiations for 1831 and 1882. 
In the table here presented the board will only mention those it3ca<& dfiRscs^^^ 
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indispensable to the economical and successful administration of the instita&& 
and will afterward make some suggestions as to other items it would leoon* 
mend as good policy to approve. Among the necessary items are named : 

Current expenses for 1881 and 1882, each year t36,0N 

Bepairs of buildings, steam and water works and painting 2,000 

Bemoval of the barns to the new farm grounds, enlarging one to pro- 
vide stabling for cows, and to grade and underdrain the grounds 

about them 700 

For the erection of a fuel house . SOO 

For the purchase of cows, two horses, a double harness, and farm 

machinery 800 

For fencing, trees and underdraiuing .... SOO 

For the library 900 

For furniture, including bedding for main building and cottages .. 500 

For a vegetable cellar and pig pen 800 

For sidewalks about the buildings and replacing the old ones . 400 

Hydrants, iron pipe, hose and hose cart . 1,000 

Lime extractor, car scales, heater and pipe connection with eottages, 
cistern for engine house, rear iron doors, back of boilers, engine 

condenser ..... 900 

Believing it would be good policy for the legislature to do so, the boiil 
would respectfully recommend the following appropriations, and ask for tim 
severally the careful consideration of that body, viz : The erection of gas woria 
at' a cost of not over $1,500. The erection of a wooden pavilion or one-ftoi; 
hospital in the place of the present one, that to be used for a children's oottapb 
at a cost of not over $3,500. This would include the heating, lighting aad 
furnishing of the same, besides preparing the grounds for the building. The 
price now paid for gas is $3 per thousand, and the total cost is about $1,000 
each year. It is bclived that satisfactory gas can be made for not over $1.00 
per thousand, and that the saving in two years would pay the cost of the outfit 
The present hospital is so constructed, it will with very little change make ii 
good a cottage as the others. It is of brick, two stories high, and larger asd 
more expensive than necessary, as has been proved by the continued excellent 
sanitary condition of the children. A one-story wood building, not as laige 
or expensive, would be much better adapted to this institution. This chmge 
would permit the reception of twenty-five to thirty more children from the 
counties. The hospital building here recommended would be in some respedi 
similar to, but smaller than those on the university grounds at Ann Arbor. 

The Indenturing and Supervising of the Cuildrek. 

This is the most important work connected with this school. £ven the eda- 
cation here of all the children and the work of preparing them for homes dotf 
not take precedence of the indenture and supervision work. This department^ 
in order to secure the best results, must bo put in the highest working order. 
Six years' experience has shown that the children can be placed in homes moiB 
rapidly than they are prepared for it. A large per cent of these children, the 
larger part, are suited morally and physically to enter good homes. But then 
are many whom street life, the county poor-house associations, and their own 
sad home surroundings have so affected mentally, morally, and physically^ that 
they need months, and often a longer time, in this school under elevatiDg» 
reformatory and restraining influences before they are prepared for a good 
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home or will be received into one. The average number now placed yearly in 
families is about one hundred. That is the net gain, and it is believed so far 
as the number placed out, it is satisfactory to the legislature. But the work 
of supervision cannot have too much attention and support. 

There are now over 500 children placed in families in the various sections of 
the State. Under our laws and regulations no child is placed in a family 
except by the recommendation of the '^ Agent of the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities'' in the county where the child lives. This officer can also 
cancel any indenture when the 4;erms are not complied with by those having 
the child. These officers visit each indentured child at least once each year 
and report on its condition. Whenever, in the opinion of this agent, the wel- 
fare of the child requires it, the indenture of the child is canceled and the 
child is returned to this school. Sometimes it is found that the child is in 
fault, is incorrigible and needs special training' here, after which another home 
is procured and tried. Sometimes those with whom the child lives will not send 
it to school or provide proper clothing as required. Sometimes the child is 
badly treated in other respects. These and many others are the causes calling 
for special supervision over these children. The duty of the State for the 
dependent child is not ended when placed in a home. By the law and regula- 
tions the guardianship of this board continues during minority, and until 
majority it is the duty of this board to keep watch and ward so as to secure the 
highest results with these children. In only about half of the counties are 
there '^ Agents of the State Board of Corrections and Charities." While this 
snpervision by these agents is very valuable it can be only partial, and thus 
necessarily deficient in its operation. This system should be supplemented by 
the establishment of a *' State Visiting Agency" for finding homes for these 
children, and supervising them after indenture. The boaid recommends an 
appropriation sufficient to keep such an agent in the field for about six months 
in the year, to visit these children in their homes, see that the indenture arti- 
cles as to education and general treatment are faithfully executed, see if the 
child is adapted to the home, or if in another home it will not do better ; and 
in general to labor prudently, intelligently and efficiently for the welfare of 
these children. 

Each year increases the number of indentured children, and consequently 
the correspondence and other work in finding homes and supervising these 
children has already become immense, and the amount much beyond the ability 
of the officers of the school to possibly properly perform. 

With an efficient working force in the institution and out among these chil- 
dren, there is no limit to the usefulness of this institution. 

This board for several years has spoken earnestly of the necessity of the most 
thorough examination into the condition of the proposed home for any child, 
and then for the most thorough oversight of the child during its minority. All 
this must be done to secure a proper mental and moral training of the child, 
and prevent his relapse into dependency and probable delinquency. This work 
half-way done is useless, injurious and unprofitable. When it is well done the 
child is saved, society relieved of the support of the dependent and the results 
are on the side of both humanity and economy. 

The board does not so much ask for such an agency for the purpose of find- 
ing a large number of homes, but to secure better ones, and more especially to 
aid this institution m securing the highest mental and moral results for its 
indentured children. 

21 
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CUBRENT EXPENSE STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 8BPT. ao^ 



DEBIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, X879 $10,121 76 

BiUs payable Oct. 1, 1880 124 95 

Amount expended 36,173 22 

946,419 92 



CREDIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1880 tS^St 

Paying last year's bills 617 N 

Net current expenses 84^11 

#46^8 



m HH Ht idi ^It * 

Table II. 
Number of Children Received, IndenUtredj etc.^ last u^ar^ 



Number received 

" indentured 

** returned to counties whence they came. 

" absconded 

" died 



18 
ill 

31 




Table III. 
Number Received, Indentured, etc.^ since the School Opened^ 



Whole number received _ , 




944 




U (( 


indentured 







u u 


returned to counties - 






a 


(( u 


sent to Reform ISchool 






« 


(4 i( 


absconded 

died 






s 

34 


•( u 


remaiuinsr in school September 30,1880...... 




S8 












944 


M 



TApLE V. 

Sex, Parentage, etc, of Children Received During the Past Year. 



Males 

Females 

Whites 

Colored 

Native parentage 

Foreign parentage 

Unknown parentage 

Orphans 

Half-orphans 

Whose parents are both living 

Who came from poor-house 

Whose parents were convicted of crime 
Whose parents were intemperate 



lU 

51 

15S 

13 

a 

19 

U 
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Table VI. 
Present Standing of the School, 



Number reading in Chart 

" reading in First Reader 

" reading in Second Reader 

" reading in Third Reader , 

" reading in Fourth Reader 

" able to write letters 

'^ able to add practical examples 

** able to subtract practical examples 

^ able to multiply practical examples 

^^ who know the Multiplication Table 

'^ who are studying Outlines'of Geography 

^ who are studying Oolton^i Qrammar School Geography 

'^ who are studying Hager's Primary Arithmetic 

'* who are studying Hager's Elementary Arithmetic 

^' who are studying Swinton's Language Lessons 



64 
81 
37 
46 
40 
70 
113 
106 
72 
65 
66 
40 
66 
40 
20 



Tablb VII. 
Present Age of School 



Number between 2 and 3 

" *• 3 and 4 

" " 4 and 5 

** " 5 and 6 

" ". 6 and 7 

•* « 7 and 8 

" " 8 and 9 

" " OandlO 

" " 10 and 11 

" " 11 and 12 

•* " 12 and 13 

" " 13 and 14 

" " 14 and 15 

" '' 15 and 16 ^ 

Total 



Average age in years, 8.8. 





1 




6 




9 




15 




26 




26 




49 




35 




46 




36 




24 




12 




6 




1 








292 
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Table X« 
ProductionB of Labor in Varioug D^^rtmenis, 

FABBL 



Doz. Early Onions 

** Summer Radishes.. 

*• Early Beets 

•* Sweet Corn 

Quarts Currants 

* Gooseberries 

** Strawberries 

^ Blackberries 

** Baspberries 

" Cherries 

** Peas 

" Early Beans 

Bushels Late On i ons 

*" Winter Radishes 

** Lettuce 

•* Late Beets 

" Carrots , 

•* Cucumbers 

" Tomatoes 

" Oats 



132 

275 

^7 

701 

202 

206 

159 

15 

62 

38 

00 

386 

50 

35 

40 
35 
20 
50 

478 



Bushels Early Peaches 

" Bartlett Pears 

" Early Turnips 

" Late Turnips 

" Beans 

•* Sweet Corn Coars).-..-.. 

'• Field Com (ears) 

" Potatoes 

** Apples (win ter). . 

Pounds Asparagus..... . 

" PorV- 

Number Heads Samm«r CmblMge, 

«" Heads Winter Cabbase.. 

'* Summer Sqaasb 

*" Winter Squashes 

Tons Com Fodder 

Bunches Celery 

Tons Hay 

** Oat Straw 

Quarts Milk 



U 

1 

S 

li 



441 

S71 

m 

» 

1,16 
1« 

lit 

8 



% 

U 

6^ 



SBWING BOOM. 



Dresses 

Aprons 

Shirts 

Drawers 

Sheets 

Napkins 

Towels 

Handkerchiefs 

Waists 

Mattresses 

Bepellants 

Clothes Bags. 
Nightcaps... 
BiSs. ........ 



Prs. Boots made 
Prs. Shoes made . 



Prs. Socks knit. 



Spreads 

Table Cloths 

Pants 

Pillowslips 

Blouses 

Bed Ticks 

Night Gowns 

Suspenders 

Pillows 

Chemise 

Erasers 

Table Clotlis 

Dining-room Aprons. 
Window Curtains 





11 

IS 




1 




M 




C 




i 
138 

m 

4 




in 


(fill 
1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 • 1 1 

• 1 i * 1 
1 i 1 1 1 


4} 

1 



SHOE SHOP. 




KNITTING ROOM. 





BAKEEY. 



Loaves of Bread 1 61^8 
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Table XII. 
Number of Qficera and Employes^ and Salaries, 



Grade. 



Snperlntendent 

A88t.Sapt.aud Clerk 

liatron 

6 Teachers, each 

4 Cottage Managers, each 

5 Cottage Managers, elush 

2 Asst. Cottage Managers, eadi 
1 Subetitate Cottage Manager. 

1 Hospital Manager 

2 Seamstresses, each 

1 SeamstreBS 

1 Sagineer. 

m m m 



Salaries. 



91,600 
800 
360 
300 
240 
300 
168 
300 
240 
168 
144 
600 



Qrade. 



1 Asst. Engineer and Carpenter 

1 Baker 

1 Foreman of Shoe Shop 

1 Night Watchman 

1 Farmer 

1 Asst. Farmer 

1 Cook 

1 Asst. Cook 

2 Laundresses 

3 Supts. Dining Rooms, each 

2 Domestics, each 

,1 Nurse (temporary) 

* * * * 



Salaries. 



«246 
360 
450 
300 
240 
96 
216 
144 
192 
132 
132 
192 



Health. 



During the past year the health of the children has continued good with 
the exception of an epidemic of measles, which oconrred last AprO^ and lasted 
aboot three weeks. Of the 142 children and employes who had it, about 120 
came down at the same time, haying caught it from the same person. All 
recorered, and have suffered no permanent injuries in consequence. Last year 
only one death occurred out of a popnlation of 480 children and employes who 
were connected with the institution, and during the previous year only one 
died out of a population of 460. Can a better health record be found anywhere 
among children of the age of ours? But while the general health of the school 
has been good^ we have been greatly annoyed by a disease known as scalp ring- 
worm, which, though it does not affect the general health in any way, has 
added largely to our cares and expenses, and deranged our schools and general 
system of cottage classification. Particular attention is called to the report of 
Dr. D. 0. Powers on this subject. I will only add that though it is pronounced 
by the most eminent dermatologists of this and other countries to be one of 
the most obstinate of all diseases to eradicate, we believe that we now have it 
under perfect control, as no new cases have appeared since last March, and 
that not long hence the few obstinate cases that now remain on our hands will 
be entirely cured. Very rigorous measures have been adopted to prevent the 
spread of the disease and its further introduction from the counties, from 
which it originally came. Since early in March, 12 children out of 107 who 
hare been brought to the school for admission have been rejected because they 
were affected with a scalp disease. Probably about the same proportion of all 
the children sent here since the school opened have had scalp ring-worm, 
unknown to us and to those who sent them, as many cases can be detected only 
by clipping the hair very close and examining the head with a strong lens and 
the hairs with a microscope. Dr. Powers has been very faithful in his attend- 
ance upon the children and very thorough in his treatment. 

I would say in this connection that there seems to be a necessity that some 
provision should be made for the maintenance of dependent children while 
under treatment at Ann Arbor. A bill for this purpose passed the last legisla- 
ture, but failed to become a law. This institution sent three there last sum- 
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mer at its own expense, providing a nurse for them and paying their board ud 
railroad expenses. Had such a provision been made two years ago it would 
have saved this institution great expense and trouble and been a great bleaniu: 
to many diseased children throughout the State who are shut out from the 
privileges of this institution. As near as I can learn, there are aboat fotty 
diseased children remaining in tlie county houses. I trust that this importut 
subject will receive the favorable consideration of the next legislatare. 

Schools. 

Few changes have been made in our schools during the past year. Withou 
exception the same corps of teachers have been retained. All exoept the ven 
youngest attend school four and one-half hours per day. The instractioB 
given in the lowest rooms is largely oral^ and by the aid of object lessons. Ooi 
teachers vrill compare favorably with those of former years, and with any in 
the city schools of this State. The children are younger than f ormerly, and 
remain here for a shorter time, few remaining more than one or two jeui; 
except the duller ones, and the schools do not, in consequence, keep ap to ii 
high a grade as formerly. 

Sunday Sbrvices. 

Sunday services are maintained as m former years. All of the older boji 
who are able to walk to the city, attend church there in the morning. Gatho- 
lio children are allowed to attend the Oatholio church, and the other charohei 
are visited in turn. Children not large enough to walk to the city — ^which 
class includes about three-fourths of the school — have a morning^ exeroiaa in 
the chapel, conducted by one of the teachers, with such outside assistance « 
can be secured. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon a Sunday school is held, which 
is attended by the entire school, and, in conducting it, assistance is f nmishfld 
from the city. Various clergymen occasionally visit the institution and addns 
the children. The national series of lesson papers is used, and the lesson ii 
thoroughly taught the children during the week preceding by the cottage min- 
agers. The hymns used are also taught the children in the day schools, and 
the necessity for purchasing a large number of sinewing books, which would 
soon be torn to pieces, is thus dispensed with. Their minds at the same time 
are stored with valuable truths, which, associated with the tunes, will never be 
forgotten. Evening religious exercises are also held in the cottages. 

Labor. 

About two-thirds of the children are too small to labor very mnohj but iD 
who can have something to do for about three hours each day. The only teide 
taught is shoe-making. During the past year the children have knit by hand 
all the mittens and woolen socks that have been used in the institution. A 
few children have been taught telegraphy by one of our own boys, who is nev 
an accomplished operator, and has received from 35 to 40 words per miante. 
In this class is included several one-armed and lame children, who will become 
fitted, in time, to earn their own support. The telegraph line to the city con- 
tinues in successful operation, and is a great convenience. 

Fabh. 

The farm and garden have been unusually productive. Besides other thingi, 
25 tons of hay, 480 bushels of oats, and about 1,000 bushels of apples have 
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been produced. Our corn crop is very fine; and yielded over 50 bushels per 
acre. At the county fair 19 premiums were taken on fruit, vegetables and 
swine, of which nine were first, seven were second, and three were third pre- 
miums. Last spring I bought a few hundred pounds of superphosphate with 
which I made a variety of experiments. Its use on corn showed the most 
marked effects. Five rows of corn containing 51 square rods, treated with a 
table spoonful of the bone dust put in the hill when the corn was planted, 
yielded 1,360 pounds of ear corn, or at the rate of 60 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre, counting 72 pounds to the bushel. Five other rows planted by the 
fiide of these, not treated with the superphosphate yielded 1,130 pounds, or at 
the rate of 49^ bushels per acre. There was a very marked difference all 
through the season in the growth of the corn, and that treated tasseled, silked 
and eared from a week to ten days earlier. 

Dependence, Total oe Pabttal. 

The question has been often asked whether the dependence of the child ^on 
the public for support should be total or partial, to give it the right or make 
it liable to be sent to this institution. Alao the question is often raised whether 
the child must come here through the poor-house. The reply to the latter 
question is, that nowhere in the law is there any intimation or requirement 
that the child must be first sent to the poor-honse. It is better in all cases that 
the child should be sent directly here, and that, unless in some cases it is actu- 
ally necessary that the child must be sent temporarily to the poor-house, no 
child should be sent there. In answer to the first question, the reply is given 
that partial as well as total support makes the child liable to be sent here. A 
case involving this question was recently disposed of in the circuit conrt in 
Houghton county before Judge William. A mother was receiving outside 
relief at the rate of eight dollars per month. The superintendents of the poor 
took the children and procured the usual order from the judge of probate 
which would admit them to this school. The matter was brought before the 
circuit court on a writ of habeas corpus^ when Judge William decided that the 
action of the superintendents of the poor was legal. In his decision he says 
that : 'Tersbns receiving continuous support from the county from month to 
month are liable to have their children of proper age sent to the State Public 
School, whether the relief granted was one dollar or twenty dollars per month, 
and that it was entirely within the jurisdiction of the* superintendents of the 
poor to take proper measures for the removal of such children to said school.'' 
In 1874 the Attorney General in response to questions put to him by the Board 
of Control, filed his written opinion that the partial dependence of a child 
upon the public for support made him admissible to this school. 

It would be well if superintendents of the poor acquainted parents receiving 
out-door relief with this decision of Judge William and the opinion of the 
Attorney General. It might lead to a more strenuous effort by those receiving 
temporary support to provide for their families without calling on those who 
disburse the funds of public charity. 

Any proper method which will tend to confine the expenditures of the poor 
fund to the truly needy, and at the same time shall deal humanely with them, 
would be well to adopt. 

Ghildben Semaininq in Poob-Houses. 

We have received the past year 168 children^ and there are probably fewer 
children to-day remaining in the poor-houses of this State tb&fv «.^ ^s^ V^x\fijs^ 
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period since the school was opened. There are at this date 290 children, sap- 
ported partly or in full by the public, reported from 40 coanties, who are ad- 
missible to this school so far as age, health, etc., are oonoernedy only aboat30 
of which are in the poor-houses. The others are supported outside. If the 
counties which have not reported have about the same ratio of dependeBt 
children, there would be in the poor-houses of the entire State about 45 diil- 
dren admissible to this school, and from 400 to 500 outside the poor-honaei who 
are receiving support partially or in full. There are besides these in the poor- 
houses, quite a number who are under three or over 12 years of age^ too oUoi 
too young to be admitted, 49 feeble minded, besides not less than 40 disBMei 
children. As winter approaches the number of dependent children will ii- 
orease. 

Placing out Children. 

Since my last report, 216 children have been placed in homes^ all in thii 
State save three. The demand for our children has been greater than in any 
former year, particularly for girls. Only a few of the many applicants forthi 
latter have b^n supplied, as, at one time, there were only thirty-two left in tke 
institution, none of them being such children as were wanted. Sighty-e^ 
children who have been placed in homes during the past and former years luM 
been returned, making a total of 128, of whose snpport the public is rslievei 
Many of these have been indentured to relatives, who have come f orwud lai 
assumed the care of their support. No traveling agents have been emfdojri 
other than the regular county agents representing the State Board of Gome- 
tions and Oharides. The county agency system is working, as a whole, mon 
satisfactorily than in former years. The system of inspection and reporting ii 
more complete, and past experience has taught some of the agents to be mon 
careful in recommending applicants for children. It is to be presumed tbit 
further experience will make the workings of this system still more satiifac- 
tory. I have good reason to believe that the great majority of our ohildiea 
have fair average homes, while many of them are very well placed. SomeiR 
not as well situated as I could desire. It is an exceeding delicate and reepoos- 
ble work to select good homes for children, and with the best intentions, ooe 
may fail in judgment, so many thing are necessary to make a good home. I 
have not the least faith in the doctrine advocated by many that "almoii oit§ 
home is better than an institution for children.'^ Many homes are better plaoei 
for children than any institution can be, and some are much worse. I thiik 
that a larger percentage of our children would grow up into respectable mtft- 
hood and womanhood if their residence here could be continued somewfait 
longer, and yet, while our room is so straitened, and the pressure for the si* 
mission of children to the school is so great, the greatest good to the Isrgeit 
nnmber seems to demand that the children should be placed out as soon asrfr 
spectable homes oan be found for them, even though it might, in some things 
be better for many of the children to remain longer, in order to make roomfoi 
those who are much more unfortunately situated. As far as is possible, th 
child is adapted to the home. Beports have been received from 282 children 
which show that the great majority of them are doing as well as could be ex 
pected, and are happy and contented until they arrive at the age of seventeei 
or eighteen years. They following is a summary of the reports that have beei 
received : 

Obedient, 224; fairly obedient, 37; disobedient, 15. 

Industrious, 225; fairly industrious, 32; lazy, 19. 
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Contented, 250; tolerably contented, 7; discontented, 12. 

liked by gnardian, 242; liked tolerably well, 20; disliked, 14. 

In addition to the above, 18 haye been reported as having left their guardians 
•for various reasons, and their whereabouts is not known. 

I have had«a growing conviction, for some years past, that it would be better 
to shorten the time for which childndn are apprenticed, and to give them the 
privilege of selecting their own homes on arriving at the age of eighteen years. 
In order to secure the views of such of our agents as have had the longest ex- 
perience in placing out and visiting children, I sent them recently a circular 
asking for an expression of their views on the propriety of making this change. 
AH except two of those who replied express the opinion, very decidedly, that it 
would be better to bind out children not longer than until they have arrived at 
the age of eighteen years. I also wrote to the Bev. E. Wright, agent of the 
New York Juvenile Asylum, who has had the entire charge of placing out the 
children of that institution, in Illinois, for about twenty years, and the follow- 
ing is an extract from his reply : 

"Our boys have always been apprenticed until twenty-one years of age, but I 
have found in an experience of many years that a large majority of them have 
not served out their full terms, and that employers have, in as large a propor- 
tion of instances, desired to be released from their obligation about the time 
their apprentices arrive at the age of eighteen years. On that account I have 
advised our Board of Directors to shorten the term of apprenticeship for boys, 
but they have taken no action on the subject as yet." 

The reasons that may be advanced in favor of shortening the time of ap- 
prenticeship are briefly these : — 

Young men and young women of any force are able to take care of them- 
selves at this age, in a State where labor is as abundant as it is in ours, and 
where female help, particularly, is so scarce. 

Girls at eighteen have arrived at a marriageable age. 

Young pe(tple working for themselves, will, as a rule, provide better clothing 
for themselves than their guardians are willing to furnish, and can therefore 
appear more on an equality with the other young people of the neighborhood 
where they live. Their self-respect will thus be promoted. 

At the above age young people will work more cheerfully, and have more 
ambition if they can have their freedom and be earning wages, even though 
the wages are quite small. For this reason many parents give their children 
their freedom at this age. 

If children are unfortunately placed in poor homes, or homes that are not 
adapted to them, and where they are not happy and contented, it is much better 
that they should be allowed to choose for themselves. If, on the other hand, 
the home is a desirable one, they will remain in it longer and more happily if 
the privilege of choice is granted them, and they are not compelled to remain 
unless they choose to. Many feel that it is a species of slavery to be bound, 
and that they are disgraced by it, and young people in the same neighborhood 
would look upon them more favorably if they were not bound. 

There is good reason to believe that, as a matter of fact, the indenture itself 
will hold very few to their places after arriving at the above age. Those who 
remain will remain because they prefer to, and not because they are bound. 
The '* bonds of love'' can alone hold them. It is better for the child that be 
should have permission to choose his home when eighteen years of age, and if 
he leaves his place, leave it with the approval of this institution, than that he 
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should run away, lose his self-respect, and be placed somewhat in the poeituB 
of an outlaw, shunning this institution and regarding it as his oppieflaer. 
Without doubt, in many cases, after trying another home the child wooU 
return of his own accord to his first home and remain there contented. 

Most of the education that an apprenticed child receives will be receiTed 
before it has reached the above age, and tl}e character, whatever it jb, will be 
pretty well established then. 

If the child has any natural talent for some other employment than thatts 
which he has been apprenticed, it will not then be too late for him to chiop 
his career. A delay of three years more might prove fatal to a very oBefalUfe. 
Some of our children have no taste for farming or mechanical parsuitB, bit 
are very fond of study, and would succeed in some profession if allowed toedi- 
cate themselves. This taste does not develop, perhaps, till the child has ben 
in a home for some years. 

Many people object to taking children because they mast be held responmbk 
for their care and support for so long a term of years, with so many nncertuntia 
attending the physical, mental, and moral development of the child. Parties- 
larly is this true of conscientious, well-to-do people who expect faithfully t» 
live up to their contract. They would prefer that the children should not be 
bound to them at all. This objection would be largely removed by shorteiiiit 
the term of apprenticeship three years. 

These are a few of the reasons in favor of shortening the time of flerriee. 
Many more could be given. I would add that some orphan afiylams haveabn- 
doned entirely the the practice of binding out their children^ as they regud tbe 
the contract of no practical value. 

The system of indenturing children till they have attained their majority ii 
borrowed from the English, where children do not mature at as early an ageii 
here, and where it is harder to find profitable employment. Bat even thra it 
does not work satisfactorily. In the Reformatory and Bef age Journal for Bef- 
tember, published in Jjondon, this question is discussed by Mr. R. Gtorsh, So- 
perintendent of the Bolton and Oounty of Lancashire Certified Indutriil 
School. He says : ''A question I should like to hear discussed is the wisdomoi 
apprenticing boys at all. . My own experience of it has liot been at all satiibc- 
tory. I find that a very small percentage indeed of apprentices complete the 
term of their indentures creditably. Either the boy gets tired of his maita; 
or the master gets tired of his boy, or the parents intervene, or encourage the 
lad to be awkward so as to bring about a mutual breach of agreement." Ij 
own experience is that the great majority of the children from this school n- 
main contented until they have arrived at the age of sixteen, seyenteen, tf 
eighteen years, and that not many of them are contented after the latter perioi 
This is owing often to the interference of friends or neighbors who tell th> 
children that they are foolish to remain bound and working for nothing when 
they could earn high wages by leaving their places. Some of our best ohiURB 
have thus been induced to leave their home, and are now suooessf ally sappoit- 
ing themselves and saving up some money besides. I recommend^ therefoie. 
that the law be so amended, if this is necessary to secure a change of syBtem. 
that we can have the power to shorten the term of apprenticeship three yem 
and that children on arriving at the age of eighteen years shall he allowed to 
choose their own homes and make their own bargains with their emplovert, ui 
that this institution shall be relieved of all farther responsibility on their lo- 
count. 
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Impbovements. 

With the appropriations granted by the last legislature, many improvements 
have been made that have added greatly to the healthy comfort and conven- 
ience of the institution, a full report of which will be found elsewhere. The 
hay scales have already saved their cost, as we weigh all our coal as well as 
other things, and often find that our weights differ materially from those of the 
shipper. The covering of the steam pipes with the Wyckoff pump-logs will 
doubtless effect a large saving in fuel. The sewer has been extended to the 
creek and works successfully, and it is believed that no trouble in the future 
will arise from this source. The surface water, collected from a large part of 
our lawns and play grounds, flushes it after every heavy rain storm. Tho 
grounds have been greatly improved and are becoming quite attractive. Many 
trees have been planted and about 200 rods of fence have been constructed. 
The new kitchen, 20x28 feet, with basement, refrigerator, milk and meat 
rooms, is a perfect success and answers all our expectations, as do also the im- 
provements made on the north side of the five cottages, first built, which were 
too small and had poor ventilation. A large amount of painting and calci- 
mining has been done inside and outside. 

Improvements Needed. 

1. The floors of the children's dining room, shoe shop, and sewing room 
should be replaced at once with new ones of hard wood saturated with boiling 
hot linseed oil. The present floors are worn out or rotted. The side walls of 
the cottages, not painted last year, should be painted, and the ceilings calci- 
mined. One of the barns, all of the blinds of the institution, the outside tin 
work, such as pipes, gutters and roofs, all the wood work of the school rooms> 
and many of the private rooms of employes will need to be repainted, as most 
of these things have not been touched since the institution opened, nearly 
seven years ago. The side walls of the dining room should also be painted. 
A large amount of calcimining of ceilings and side walls of rooms is also- 
imperatively demanded, as they begin to have a shabby appearance. 

2. The facilities for extinguishing fires, though fair now, should be consid- 
erably increased, as we carry no insurance, and are constantly exposed by the 
carelessness of so many little children, some of whom are quiet mischievous. 
Several fires have been already started which were fortunately discovered just 
in time to prevent a serious conflagration. A powerful force pump was placed 
over our new well last year, large enough to throw an inch stream 125 feet 
perpendicularly, or two three-fourths streams over our highest buildings. All 
that is now needed is more hose, a hose cart, two more hydrants and about 500- 
feet of four-inch cast iron pipe, to give us a very complete fire system. We 
need about 100 feet more of two and one-half inch cotton hose, and 300 feet 
of one and one-half inch rubber hose, to be attached permanently to the 
hydrants of the cottages. All of the larger boys and male employes of the 
institution are regularly drilled on the first Wednesday of each month, at three 
o'clock, P. M., in the use of the hose, hydrants, etc. 

3. About 150 rods of board fence are needed to enclose properly the new 
purchase of land, and the new cemetery of two acres, which is now in an open 
field without any protection. Several hundred more trees should be planted 
in and around the cemetery and in places where trees have died out. Six or 
eight hundred feet of drain tile are needed to thoroughly underdraiu the 
children's play ground and a portion of the front lawn, the soil <il ^rVc^^^Ss* 
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Thanks. 

This iDstitntion has been the recipient of many favors during the past jeu, 
and is indebted to the clergymen and various ladies and gentlemen of the cizy 
for help in the Sunday-school; to the Detroit Free PresB, Hastings BanneL 
Lansing Republican, Cold water Bepnblican, Deaf Mute Mirror, CoMwite 
Beporter^ and Weekly Press for copies of their papers ; to the Hon. Jamei 
Bums of Detroit for a half -barrel of French candies last Christmas ; and d 
ex-Governor Bagley for $20.00 in cash last Christmas, and for $1,000 intiie 
form of a bond of the city of Flint, drawing eight per cent interest, which iit» 
be used, so long as this institution continues, for the parohaae of Ohristmic 
pleasures for the children. This gift will be known as the Kitty Bagley fond, 
and is a monument to the memory of a dear child who died some years 8inG& 

Conclusion. 

In concluding this report. I wish to say that at no former time have I feh 
more hopeful of this work than at present. From year to year our experiena 
has suggested many changes and modifications of former plans, and micj 
changes for the better will doubtless be made in the future, bat the main scope 
and design of this institution I believe to be a grand and noble one, and itiD 
remains unchanged. It would be pleasant to say that all the children who 
come here were very nice and desirable, and that they turn out well ; bat nek 
unfortunately is not the case. The law of heredity holds good here as ek^ 
where, and we find that, as a matter of fact, '* the sins of the parents m 
visited upon the children.'' Some seem incorrigible under the best infioenes 
that can be brought to bear upon them here or in families. But the gntt 
majority of the children are sensibly affected and greatly improved by their 
environment, and will be lifted up into a much higher life than would hin 
been possible had it not been for the aid of this institution. In many cases the 
natural character has been so far modified, or entirely changed, that it is diffi- 
cult to realize that they are the same children that came to us. Time is neoec- 
sary, however, to affect these permanent changes, and the children pass froB 
us into homes so rapidly that the full effects of the training they receive here 
are not often seen. Many instances of great interest might be mentioaed it 
this report were not already too long. 

Respectfully yours, 

LYMAN P. ALiDEN, 

^uperiniendenl^ 



REPORT OF THE PHYSICIAN. 

To the Board of Control of the State Public School: 

Gentlemen, — The general health of the children of the institution darinz 
the past year, has been especially good. The small amount of general sict 
ness and the continued freedom, year after year, from any form of malignu: 
or zymotic affection attest the excellence of the sanitary regulations^ as welltf 
the general good management of the school. 

Although the following table shows that a considerable proportion of the 
inmates have required some medical attention in the time, yet it may be stated 
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that the cases included in the first and second classes, embracing nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number were mostly of a slight and transient character^ 
some requiring but a day or two of restricted diet, the others from one to three 
days of mild medicinal treatment. 

The whole number admitted into the hospital during the year on account of 
sickness or injury, exclusive of those affected with measles or ringworm of the 
Bcalp, was 176, classified as follows : 



Gastric or hepatic disorder 78 

Common catarrhal cold 31 

Pneumonia 7 

Tonsilitis 4 

Pharyngitis 5 

Croup 7 

Conjanctivitis 5 

Corneitis 1 

Ulceration of Cornea 2 



Intermittent fever 7 

Bemittent fever... 3 

Erysipelas 2 

Diarrhoea 5 

Whooping cough 12 

Tubercular meningitis 1 

Fracture of femur 1 

Fracture of inner condyle of humerus ... 1 
Slight injury 4 



The largest number admitted in any one month was in January 25 

•* smallest " " *' " " April 5 

The largest number under treatment at any one time, exclusive of those affected 
with contagious disease, was five. 

There occurred one death in the year, that of the child four years of age, 
affected with tubercular meningitis. He was taken soon after admission into 
the institution and died the seventeenth day after admission into the hospital. 

In the month of November a child was admitted into the institution, who in 
a few days was found to be affected with whooping-cough. He was at once 
isolated from the other children, but in the meantime he had communicated 
the disease to eleven others. These also were put into a ward by themselves, 
and there retained until they had recovered. By this means the further spread 
of the contagion was effectually prevented. On the last of March, a little 
girl, who had been sent to a home some months before, was returned, show- 
ing at the time some catarrhal symptoms supposed to be the result of 
cold. The third day after, the eruption of measles presented itself. On the 
first day after her re-admission she met the whole school in the dining room, 
and the result proved that she then and there communicated the disease to one 
hundred and twenty of the children. So large a number becoming affected at 
the same time, through all the cottages, no effort was made at isolation. The 
school sessions were discontinued for the time, and those affected were retained 
and treated in their respective cottages. Twenty-two others, a week to ten 
days later, had the disease, making in all one hundred and forty-two cases. 
Twelve had croupous symptoms. In five the disease was complicated with pneu- 
monia. All recovered and with none were there any prolonged sequelsB. 

For an undetermined length of time, possibly from the first gathering of 
children here from the various county-houses of the State, tinea tonsurans, or 
ring-worm of the scalp has prevailed to some extent among the inmates of the 
institution. Early in the present year it was found that the disease was decid- 
edly on the increase ; that notwithstanding numbers were being cured by the 
treatment then in use, their places were more than filled by accessions of new 
cases, derived partly from communication from child to child in the school, 
and partly from the admission of children from the different counties affected 
-with the disease. In order, therefore, to succeed in its eradication from the in- 
stitution, it became very evident that more radical and effective measures must 
be instituted : JPirst, To arrest its farther spread by contagion ; Second, To 

23 
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avoid admitting any child having the disease from the counties, as well is, 
Third, To care those already on our hands. 

The first was successfully accomplished by a more perfect and systemitk 
isolation, and the daily use of protective application to the heads of the nuf- 
fected. The second was effected with equal success by catting the hair shon 
and carefully examining, by the aid of the lens and microscope, the head ui 
suspected hairs of every child presented for admission, and rejecting all oc 
whom any trace of the disease could be found. The third we have endeavored 
to accomplish by a most rigid and persevering course of general and local fcreit- 
ment, based upon and guided by the recommendation of the highest and mofi 
approved authorities. In this we have not been as rapidly sacoessf al as conk 
have been desired, owing in part to the well known obstiuanoy of the diseaft 
and in part to the difScuIty in treating considerable numbers together, of har- 
ing all the tedious and disagreeable details of the treatment — upon which suc- 
cess so largely depends — faithfully and unremittingly carried out by the at- 
tendants day after day and week after week until the cure is effeoted« 

This characteristic obstinancy of ring- worm of the scalp is fully attested irj 
the observations of the most experienced dermatologists. 

Dr. John V. Shoemakei-'s lecture on dermatology in the Philadelphia Sciux^ 
of Anatomy, who has had large experience in the treatment of this affectioii, 
says: '< My observation is that when ring-worm attacks the body and is noi 
complicated, it is easily cured, but when it involves the liead it is a 'most tediotf 
and unmanageable disease, owing to the mischievous Influence of the hairs.'* 

Prof. George Henry Pox, Surgeon to the New York Dispensary for Skinaod 
Venereal Diseases, and author of '^ Photographic Illustrations of Skin Die- 
eases," says: ''When ring-worm occurs on non-hairy parts, it is commoalj 
superficial and easily cured. When it has, however, grown into the hair folli- 
cles, and even penetrated the hairs themselves, the disease is not readily curei 
It may, indeed, prove exceedingly intractable, and occur after it is apparontiv 
well." 

Dr. Adler Smith, surgeon to Christ's Hospital for boys, in London, in alitt 
number of the ** London Lancet" says: '*Few medical men, either in con- 
sultation or private practice, are aware how incurable some cases of ring-worn 
are, and a majority consider a case well when it is in a decidedly chronic state." 

''Many boys are presented for admission to Christ's Hospital who. whib 
bringing ccrtiGcates from medical men of the highest professional staudioj 
that they are cured, arc still suffering from a severe form of the disease." 

As to the difiiculty of always being able to determine when a case of the dis- 
ease is cured, the same writer adds: ''I consider it extremely difficult to cer- 
tify that a child who has had ring-worm is absolutely well." 

Dr. Smith further says: ''Many children in private families have the disease 
without its being suspected. We issue strict instructions that children vhv 
have ring-worm will not bo admitted into Christ's Hospital, and yet the aver- 
age percentage of boys during the last five years that have had the diseas 
unknown to their parents, or were thought to be quite well when brought c: 
for admission, is 8.4." 

Since adopting the practice of more careful examination, and making co*i 
of the numbers, quite as large a {)ercentugo of the children presented for 
admission here have been found to be affected with the complaint. 

About the 1st of July, at my request, you invited Prof. E. S. Duuster ci 
Michigan University, who hixd several years of practical acquaintance with ibe 
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disease on Randall's Island^ N. Y., to visit the institution for the purpose of 
giving as the aid of his counsel and advice. This, notwithstanding the pressure 
of other engagements^ he kindly consented to do. He made a careful exami- 
nation of the affected children, and into the plan and course of treatment which 
had heen followed, and embodied the results of his observations in a carefully 
written report. The following selections are taken from that report : 

^^ First, In my opinion there is no possible doubt as to the character of the 
skin disease which has prevailed there. It is the true ring-worm of the scalp, 
known technically by various names, such as tinea capitis, tinea tonsurans, or 
tondens, etc., etc. This opinion is based upon a careful examination of the 
clinical features and history, and also upon a microscopic examination of the 
hairs and scales. 

^^ Second, The failure to eradicate the disease entirely has not been due to 
any defect or impropriety in the plan of the treatment adopted, but simply 
because the details of the treatment have not been followed up with sufficient 
energy and frequency. 

''It is a disease above all others which demands the most persistent and 
unremitting attention. The parasite which causes it developes with great rapid- 
ity, and a break of even a few hours will sometimes lose all that has been gained 
previously. While very much has already been accomplished, there being less 
than one half as many cases now as formerly, I feel quite confident this num- 
ber would have been still smaller had the attendants unceasingly persisted in 
carrying out the doctors' instructions. I have therefore to recommend no 
change in the plan of the treatment now employed, for that is the one found 
best adapted for this disease ; but simply would urge that the details of tho plan 
be pushed more thoroughly and with unrelenting continuance and perseverance, 
and in submitting the following synopsis of the method which in my judgment 
is best adapted to eradicate and stamp out the epidemic, you will please under- 
stand that it is not intended as a criticism upon the plan already employed, for, 
on very slight examination, you will see that it is essentially the same, and 
indeed almost identical with that which Dr. Powers has already adopted." 

Since the visit of Prof. Dunster, every effort has been made to act upon his 
advice, and to carry out thoroughly his suggestions. As a result we have had 
the satisfaction of observing a more rapid disappearance of the disease. A 
number of cases yet remain on our hands uncured ; but on most of these but 
slight traces of the affection can be discerned, and it js hoped and believed that 
before very long the troublesome malady will be wholly removed from the insti- 
tution. No attention will be withheld and no efforts relaxed until that most 
important end is accomnlished. 

D. 0. POWERS, M. D., 

Attending Physician, 
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The.actual enrollment in 1878 was 257. In 1879^ it was 255, and at the 
date of this report, September 30, 1880, it is 243. By the first of October, 
1881, the number of deaf and dnmb will be greater than can possibly be tc- 
commodated in this institution, unless it shall be materially enlarged. Bat 
the peculiar construction of these buildings is such that they cannot be en- 
larged by the construction of additions. 

The Board of Trustees therefore earnestly recommend that immediate steps 
be taken for the erection of two cottages, one for boys and the other for girh, 
on the grounds belonging to the State, immediately adjabent to the boildingi 
of this institution. This plan of enlarging similar institutions has been sac- 
cessf ully adopted in New York and Illinois, and has been demonstrated to be 
not only feasible, but by far the most economical method of meeting the exi- 
gencies arising from the rapidly increasing numbers of deaf -mate children. It 
saves the purchase of additional lands and the multiplication of officers for 
supervision, and in various ways avoids the necessity for extraordinary expense. 

The usual number of industries has been in operation since oar last report, 
until the opening of the present term, when the broom and basket shops were 
removed with the other effects appertaining to the blind department. 

The board see no reason to change their previously expressed opinion relatiTB 
to the value of these industries as a a part of the general system of instruction 
in the institution, but, on the contrary, are more than ever convinced thatthej 
have a great practical value as a part of the means by which the pupili 
instructed here shall become self-supporting and therefore self-respecting ud 
reputable citizens of the State when called upon to earn their own livelihood 
beyond these walls. 

In their last report the trustees recommended the following special appropri- 
ations, which were made by the legislature of 1879, through the provisions of 
Sec. 2, Act No. 80, of the laws of that session : 

For building one grain barn, with basement — $1,500 00 

laying 75 squares of oak flooring . 300 00 

painting buildings 1,000 00 

re-laying stone steps 200 00 

building portico 1,800 00 

repairing roofs, gutters, etc -. 1,500 00 

one carriage 300 00 

Total $6,600 00 

The portico, in front of the main building, provided for, has been bailt» 
under the supervision of Mr. Mortimer L. Smith, architect, of Detroit. It« 
completion adds greatly to the good appearance of the building, which hid 
always before worn an unfinished look not pleasant to behold, and wholly 
inconsistent with the wealth and dignity of the great State of Michigan. 

A largo grain and hay barn, 50x60 feet, with twenty-feet posts, and a deep 
stone basement for cellars and cow stables, has been built and proves a great 
convenience in the operations of the farm, and will no doubt turn out to be a 
good investment for the State. 

The various repairs provided for in the appropriations have been made, and 
the buildings are in a fair state of preservation, and can be kept so by small 
annual expenditures of money, which the legislature will no doubt provide for 
from time to time. 
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In no case has the appropriation for these yarious improvements and repairs 
been overdrawn, and in some instances considerably less than the amount 
appropriated has been expended, the balance having been covered back into the 
State treasury, the total amount thus returned aggregating $1,176.10, divided 
as follows: 

Current expense $1,100 00 

Stone steps 75 00 

Building portico 1 10 

Total $1,176 10 

In order to maintain the buildings in a suitable state of repair, and the 
institution in a satisfactory condition of efficiency, the trustees feel constrained 
to ask for sundry small special appropriations, a detailed statement of which 
will appear further on. 

Some of the old floors, a portion of them having been in constant use for 
over twenty years, are sadly worn out, and will have to be replaced with new 
ones at once. Some portions of the buildings will need to be re-painted. The 
laundry is too contracted for either efficient, economical or healthy operation, 
and very much needs to be enlarged. This room is so situated that it can be 
conveniently extended at a comparatively small cost. The supply of hose for 
fire purposes is too limited to be of efficient service in case of an emergency 
that is liable to arise at any time. Much of that now on hand is in a damaged 
condition, and, in any event, the supply is too small, and should at once be 
increased. 

If the buildings are to be insured against loss by fire, an appropriation for 
that purpose will be necessar]^. 

It is believed that, although the school is now full to its utmost capacity, the 
ordinary current expenses for the next two years can be kept within the limits 
of the amount asked for and actually appropriated two years ago. 

The trustees, therefore, ask for the following amounts for the years 1881 
and 1882 : 

For current expenses, including the operations of the various indus- 
tries $80,000 00 

painting buildings 800 00 

oak lumber for floors -. 400 00 

extension of laundry l 600 00 

hose for fire purposes... 600 00 

insurance 1,000 00 

Total $83,200 00 

The amount appropriated two years ago was $88,536. As will be seen, the 
amount estimated in the present report is $5,316 less than that sum. 

In view of the removal of the blind from this institution, the trustees would 
recommend such a change in its name as will make it conform to its actual' 
character. They, therefore, ask the Legislature to amend Sec. 1 of act 1,968, 
of the compiled laws, approved March 25, 1867, defining the institution, by 
striking out the words, **and the blind,*' so that it shall read : "The Michi- 
gan Institution for Educating the Deaf and Dumb." 
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The foregoing is respectfully submitted to your attention, in the oonfident 
belief that the interest of the pupils gathered here from all parts of the Stiti 
for instruction^ will receive such consideration at your hands as their neoentui 
and the highest interest of the State shall seem to suggest. 

OHABLES a. JOHNSON, 
JAMES M. NEASMITH, 
ALMON L. AIiDBIOH, 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

To t?i6 Board of Trustees: 

Oentlembk: — In presenting a report of the operations of the departmenti 
of the institution confided by you to my superintendence, it giyes me pleason 
to be able to state that the great design for which it was established has beei 
prosecuted with zeal and energy, and with a degree of success eqaal, it is be- 
lieved, to that of any former period. 

For the information I shall give respecting the operations of the institatioB 
for the session of 1878-9, I am indebted to the records of my predecessor, ths 
reports of the teachers, and of the other officers. 

The 26th day of February last was the anniversary of the opening of tlie 
Michigan institution for the education of the deaf and dumb, and the bUnd. 
It has now entered upon the twenty -seventh year of its ezistance. Few, if in- 
deed any, institutions of the kind, in this or any other country, have had % 
more rapid, more solid, and more prosperous growth than this. Oommencing 
in 1854 with twelve pupils— eleven deaf and dumb and one blind — the number 
has increased from year to year until now the average attendance annaally hii 
reached two hundred and fifty. The whole number of these nnfortunale 
classes here instructed, including those now in school, has been eight handred 
and thirty-two. Of these, six hundred and fifty-nine have been deaf and 
dumb, and one hundred and seventy-three blind. 

The difference in the numbers of the two classes who have sought iustmctioii 
here is worthy of a passing notice. The attendance of the deaf and dumb 
has been about four to one of the blind. There is not this difference in tbe 
numbers of the two classes, as is shown by the census ; deaf-mutes are to the 
blind in the community about two to one; but in the schools in the XJnitad 
States only about three to one attend. According to the latest reports there weie 
of deaf-mutes under instruction in this country over six thousand, while then 
were only about two thousand of the blind. 

Besides the fact that not near so many children are afflicted with blindnes 
as with deafness, there are other reasons for the great difference in the number 
of pupils of the two classes who are found in the institutions. The blind, in 
many cases, by medical and surgical treatment, can be relieved of their mil- 
fortune; whereas the deaf and dumb cannot, and by the loss of hearing and 
consequently of speech, are cut off from all oral instruction, and shut oat from 
all the ordinary means of mental, moral, and religious instruction enjoyed bj 
others in the family, the church and the school. They can derive no advan- 
tages from these sources, and require special methods and systematic teaching, 
such as are found in institutions adapted to their particular case. 
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The following table will show the number of the deaf and dumb and the 
number of the blind pupils who have each year been admitted to the institu- 
tion from its foundation to the present time : 

New Pupils Admitted. 



Sbmion or 


BUnd. 


Deaf Mid 
Damb. 


TotaL 


SunoM or 


BUnd. 


Deaf and 
Dnmb. 


TotaL 


1854-6 


1 
9 
19 
11 
3 
5 
2 
5 
6 


11 
30 
18 
15 
16 
13 
10 
15 
17 
25 
22 
14 
17 
19 
21 
21 


12 
39 
37 
26 
19 
18 
12 
20 
23 
25 
33 
19 
23 
22 
27 
27 


1870-1 


8 
6 

10 
13 
7 
8 
6 
7 
8 
2 


25 
26 
27 
41 
34 
89 
28 
38 
29 
35 
52 


33 


1855-6 


1871-2 


32 


1856-7 


1872-3 


37 


1857-8 


1873-4 


54 


1858-9 


1874-5 


41 


1859-60 


1875-6 


47 


1860-1 


1876-7 


34 


1861-2 


1877-8 


45 


1862-3 


1878-9 

1879-80 


37 


1868-4 


37 


1864r-5 


11 
5 
6 
3 
6 
6 


1880 


52 


1865-6 








186^7 




1867-8 


Total No. admitted 


173 


650 




1868-9 


832 


]86»-70 







The whole number of pupils instructed since the date of the last biennial 
report has been three hundred and fifty-eight; deaf mutes, three hundred and 
six, and blind, fifty-two, as follows : 

Number present Sept. 30, 1878, deaf-mutes 194 

" " " " '* blind 43 

237 

New pupils admitted, deaf-mutes 89 

" *' ** blind 7 

96 

Former pupils re-admitted, deaf-mutes 23 

" •' '' blind 2 

25 

Total number instructed 358 

Number graduated, deaf-mutes 27 

*' " blind 5 

32 

Undergraduates withdrawn, deaf-mutes 27 

" '' blind 7 

34 

Blind transferred to the new school 38 

Deaf-mutes absent 12 

116 

Number of deaf-mutes present 242 

With those yet to enter this season we count upon having at least two hun- 
dred and fifty, an attendance equal to that of both classes in any previous 
term. 
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For soveral years past the number of papils gradaated has about eqaiM 
the number of now pupils admitted, and the attendance has been annoiDr 
from two hundred and forty to two hundred and fifty. All worthy applicsna 
have been received, but no special effort has been made to increase the atted 
ance, for the reason that the buildings were already crowded as mach as n 
consistent witli the health and comfort of the pupils, and in the expectadn 
that a separate school would be provided for the blind. 

The act past by the last Legislature to establish a separate school fortk 
blind, owing to an omission fixing the time for the taking effect of the law,tk 
commissioners to locate and organize the school were not appointed until the 
opening of the session of the school here ; the blind, therefore, were enteiei 
here at the beginning of the last school year. Other unavoidable delays occur- 
ring in securing a site and suitable buildings, the question of remoTal was nc 
finally decided until the latter part of the vacation, so that there was bat litde 
time left to make the transfer, and the necessary changes in the sleeping apfrt> 
ments and school-rooms used by the blind, to adapt them and to fit themip 
for the use of the deaf and dumb before the opening of the present sessioD. 

These arrangements having been completed, and the blind transferred it 
Lansing, we proceeded to fill their places with deaf-mutes. Up to the preotf 
time two hundred and forty — one hundred and eighty-eight former pupils, asi 
fifty-two new ones — have been received, and with others to come in the proipec 
is the attendance will soon be as large, if not larger, than it ever has been 1k- 
foro. 

We congratulate the blind, and also the deaf and dumb, on the Beparatio&; 
it is certainly better for both. Perhaps in the infancy of the State, when the 
numbers were few, it was necessary to confine the efforts in their behalf to ou 
institution. This was certainly better than to let either class grow up inignot- 
ance. When the effort was commenced, the most prominent idea in the mioc: 
of the people was that both these classos wore objects of charity, and that they 
could be better and more economically cared for, fed, and clothed, in a unioi 
institution than in separate ones. Hence the institution was called an AfghK- 
But when it came to be considered a school, and in no proper sense an asyltuk 
the incongruity of the union became more and more apparent. 

The deprivations from which the two classes suffer are so radically diffeie£t 
— the deaf-mute being unable to hear what the blind say, and the blind toiee 
the signs the deaf-mute make — that they, though living in the same house u^ 
eating at the same table, could have no converse or communion with eadi 
other, except through an interpreter. 

As to the means and methods of instruction, and the course of study, iheR 
could be nothing in common, and instead of being an aid to each other's intel- 
lectual advancement, they were found to be a detriment. And as theyhia 
multiplied with the increase of the population of the State so as to leqwxt 
additional accommodations, it was wise and for the best interest of both claase^ 
to provide for their education in separate institutions, as has been done. 

As the school for the blind was not organized by the commencement of the 
last term, those who were members of the school here were invited to retun 
and continue their studies, but no new blind pupils were received. The saae 
teachers in this department were reelected, and the course of study pursnedii 
formerlv. 

Miss Emma F. Knight, assisted by Miss Clara E. Young, had charge of their 
literary studies,' Miss Jennie Van Wornier, their music, both instrumental vA 
vocal, and Mr. Herman G. Kocppuer, of their industrial training. Thej ili 
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labored faithfully and zealously^ and with a degree of success worthy of praise, 
as is shown in the report of the Committee on Examination at the close of 
the session. 

In this connection it is proper to briefly refer to the provision made by the 
Congress of the United States for supplying the blind with books printed in 
raised letters, and to our action in relation to the matter. 

Congress, by an act, approved March 3d, 1879, entitled: "An Act to pro- 
mote the Education of the Blind," granted an annual subsidy of $10,000 to 
the institutions established in the United States for their education, to be dis- 
tributed to each in proportion to the number of pupils in attendance, through 
the American printing house, a company chartered by the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, and located at Louisville in that State. The Michigan Institution for 
the education of the deaf and dumb and the blind, on the taking effect of 
this act, became a sharer in this subsidy, in proportion to the number of the 
latter class of pupils under instruction here. 

My predecessor, in anticipation of the availability of this fund, ordered from 
the American printing house for the blind, books and tangible apparatus in 
value to the amount of $190.75. These goods were received in good order, and 
receipted for, and with the other property belonging to the department of the 
blind, have been transferred to the new school located at Lansing. 

The installment of the subsidy for the year 1879 was, in the aggregate, 
$3,294.52, or $1.51 per pupil under instruction. Our distributive share was 
$77.54. For the year 1880 the quota per capita passed to our credit was $4.59, 
or, in all, for the year, $220.31. There is, therefore, over and above the 
amount expended for the books and apparatus received, remaining to the credit 
Of the Michigan School for the Blind, at the American printing house for the 
blind, a balance of $102.10 for the current year. 

A properly selected library in an institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb is of great utility, if not of prime necessity, as must be manifest to 
every one who will reflect upon the subject. The printed page is to the deaf 
and dumb of more importance than to almost any other class of persons. All 
that knowledge which comes to others through hearing must come to them 
through the eye ; and chiefly by means of reading. In fact, after pupils are 
separated from their teachers, who understand their peculiar language, books 
become to them almost the only means of intellectual and moral advancement. 
How narrow must the range of their information be when they leave us, if, 
while in school, their attention is confined to the lessons of their text books, 
and the instruction of their teachers. If they do not form the habit and 
acquire the taste for reading, and for independent investigation while in school, 
it is not likely they will after they leave. It is observed that those who have 
not acquired this taste for reading before they leave school generally retrograde 
instead of advance in general intelligence. 

We are glad to know that this want has been acknowledged in the past, and 
that provision has been made for supplying it, and it is hoped that the same 
liberality will be continued. 

In the year 1872, on the recommendation of Governor Bagley, an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 was made by the Legislature for the purpose of supplying 
amusement and reading matter for the pupils. A portion of this fund has 
been used from year to year for the supply of periodicals and the purchase of 
books; and thus a fair commencement in the formation of a library has been 
made. A room has been provided, and suitable cases supplied. The books had 
been much used, and many of them were badly worn. During the last yaca- 
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tion the librai^y has been overhauled, the books that needed binding re-boni 
some new ones purchased, the whole classified^ labeled^ nambered, and lec- 
ranged on the shelves; a complete catalogue made oat and printed, and ie 
of rules adopted for its more efficient preservation and use. 

The library has been put in as good condition as possible with the meuMC 
our disposal. The fund granted for keeping up the library is now exhinifiK, 
and additional provision for this purpose is necessary. It is recommended thi 
either a specific appropriation of $150 annually for the ensaing two yemk 
asked of the legislature for this purpose, or that a sum equal to that be indaU 
in the estimate for current expenses, and hereafter the keeping up the Iil)Oij| 
be treated as one of the ordinary, as it is one of the necessary expenses of th 
institution. 

An unusual number of changes in the officers and teachers of the institatiai 
has taken place since the publication of the last report, which are worthy i( 
mention. 

Miss Phebe Wright, a successful teacher in the deaf-mute depsrtnuB^ 
resigned at the close of the session of 1878-99 and accepted a similar pofr 
tion in the California Institution for the deaf and dumb, and remoTod totki 
State. The place thus made vacant was filled by the appointment of lb 
Frances Maclntire, late a teacher in the Indiana Institution for the deaf id 
dumb. 

Also, about the same time, Mr. J. W. Parker, the able and efficient pnofr 
pal of the institution, on account of threatened ill-health, and with the hopei[ 
regaining renewed vigor in a milder climate, resigned bis position here, ul 
very much to the regret of all connected with the institution, removed to Ae 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Olathe, in Kansas, of which he hidtas 
elected principal. The writer of this was called to the position thus Dik 
vacant, and entered upon the duties of the office, August 1, 1879. 

In April, 1880, Mrs. M. E. Glarkson, Second Assistant Matron, who forcT- 
eral years had faithfully performed the responsible and arduous duties of tte 
office, found it necessary, on account of the failing health of an aged moths, 
to tender her resignation, which was accepted. This vacancy was not filled oi 
account of the anticipated removal of the blind, but the duties of the oiBoefe 
the remainder of the session were performed by the matron and wuiaM 
matron. 

Mr. George H. Pond, foreman of the printing office, very much to the reg^ 
of all connected with the institution, resigned and moved to Ann Arbor. Ml 
Charles S. McBride, a practical printer, but at the time engaged in the per- 
formance of the duties of supervisor of the male pupils, was promoted to thi 
position, and Frederick C. Newcombe, of Flint, was appointed his suooesBor. 

Miss Mollie Sheridan, a teacher in the deaf-mute department, also leogtfi 
having accepted a similar position in the institution at JacksonYille, IUiikA 
and left at the opening of the present session. 

Miss Emma Knight, Miss Jennie Van Wormer, Miss Clara £. Young, m^ 
Mr. Herman G. Koeppner closed their connection with the institution at the 
commencement of the present term ; and all of them, except the last nutfli 
entered into the service of the new State school for the blind, reoentlj opetM^ 
at Ijansing. 

Three additional teachers became necessary in the deaf-mute department d 
the institution to supply a want occasioned by the resignation of Miss Shiridii 
and the increased number of deaf-mute pupils admitted since the retiremot 
of the blind. Mr. Thomas L. Heaton, a recent graduate of the State nniitf- 
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sity, has been elected to fill one of these vacancies, and has entered upon the 
performance of his duties. Arrangements are about completed to fill the 
other two vacancies, so that the friends of the pupils may be assured that a 
full corps of teachers will be in attendance in a few days. Mr. Heaton has 
had no acquaintance with the peculiar methods of deaf-mute instruction, but 
he has entered upon the work with a zeal and energy which, it is believed, if 
persevered in^ will master its difficulties and achieve a good degree of success. 

Instruction in articulation has been given as heretofore to a select number of 
semi-deaf and semi-mute pupils, and with good results. The object aimed at 
has been to develop and train the voice to utter distinctly words and sentences, 
and to read and understand from the motions of the lips of others what is said 
to them, and thus, as far as possible, to qualify them to converse orally. 

To obtain the opinion of the friends of those who have been engaged in this 
stndy the past year on its utility, a series of questions was propounded to their 
parents in a brief circular sent to each of them at the close of last session. 
Twenty-eight replies were returned. The questions asked, and a summary of 
the answers given, are added below : 

1. Has the speech of your child been improved? Twenty-five answered: 
**Yes;'' "some;" '*very much;" or, "very much, indeed;" and three 
answered: " No ;" " not much ;" or, " very little." 

2. Can you understand readily what your child says to you? Two answered : 
*'No;" or, " very little ;" twenty, "yes;" three, "very well;" two, "gen- 
erally;" and one, "as well as what other persons say." 

3. Does your child speak orally in the family? Three answered: "Not at 
all;'* twenty, "yes, usually;" two, "yes, but uses signs generally;" one, "yes, 
Sometimes, but not always;" and one, "always." 

4. Does your child understand what is said by strangers? Seven answered : 
**No;" three, "very little;" four, "not readily;" six, "in part;" three, 
** generally;" and five, "yes." 

5. Can your child read simple sentences orally so as to be understood by 
others? Eight answered : "no;" four, "imperfectly;" one, "by the fam- 
ily;" three, "very well;" and twelve, "yes." 

6. Was your child deprived of speech before entering school ? Eight 
swered: "Yes;" four, "not entirely;" four, "could speak some;" six, 
**could speak imperfectly;" and six " could speak well." 

From these answers we think there is encouragement to persevere in this 
work. Parents seem generally well pleased with the improvement their chil- 
dren have made in this branch of their studies, and are quite desirous that 
instruction in it should be continued. They say an imperfect speech is of 
great advantage, and we fully agree with them, and think it ought to be 
obtained whenever it can be without the sacrifice of other and more important 
advantages. We consider articulation and lip-reading accomplishments, prac- 
ticable in some cases and desirable in all in which they can be obtained in a 
reasonable time and without the neglect of other important studies. Mere 
mechanical articulation is not education, any more than writing copies with a 
pen. As a medium of instruction and an instrument of mental development, 
in the case of the deaf and dumb, it is not to be compared with natural signifi- 
cant signs, the manual alphabet, and writing. There are in this institution, 
as in all others of the kind, a considerable number of semi-deaf persons and 
semi-mutes, who possess more or less perfectly the faculty of speech. This 
ought to be developed, perpetuated, and improved. This can be done on the 
plan adopted here^ without material interference with their other studies. 
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The number of pupils engaged in this study now is thirty-six. There 
divided into six classes of from five to seven each, according to their advaaft 
ment. Each class spends an hour a day in this exercise. Not much time if 
spent on drilling in the elementary sounds. We have the pnpils prooeedi 
soon as practicable to the utterance of words and sentences. They vm it 
same lessons that they study in the other classes, the meaning of which ki 
been explained to them by signs ; and thus when they comprehend what Vm 
utter, they become interested, remember better, and improve faster. 

There are two methods of teaching articulation. The one is by represeatis! 
to the eye the sounds of the voice in speech by the letters and the oombinatiok 
of letters of the alphabet; and the other by means of a system of 6yml>4| 
through which the vocal organs in their actions and relations to each other a 
speaking, are represented to the eye, so that the pupil is made sensible of tt 
nature of the sounds of his own voice ; and so complete are these symbolflflc 
any one who has thoroughly mastered them can understand and reproduce cf 
utterance of the human voice in any language written in them. 

This system of symbols had its origin in England, in one of the minjir 
tempts that have been made to create a universal language. It was infeiiK 
by Mr. A. Mellville Bell, and was by him for many years urged for adopu 
upon the attention of the British public, but without success. The systemn 
introduced into this country a few years ago by his son, Mr. A. Graham BtL 
the inventor of the telephone, and applied by him to the instruction of ^ 
deaf and dumb in articulation, under the name of visible speech. It ta 
been received with favor, and has been introduced into a majority of theiDft- 
tutions of tliis country in which articulation is taught. It is not used, hof- 
ever, in many of them as the basis of the system of instruction pursued, bo 
only as an aid in teaching articulation. 

Some, however, of our most eminent teachers of articulation, both in Hi 
country and in Europe, object to the use of these symbols, on the ground lis: 
they are only another alphabet, no better than the common letters torepneecl 
the sounds of the human voice ; for, they say, the pupil, after he has leami 
their significance, has to transfer their meaning to the letters of the alphabet 
before he can read them from sight ; and tliat the symbols are so different i: 
form and figure from the common alphabet that it takes the learner a loo: 
time to booome familiar enough with them to use them toadvanta;ge; andafK- 
he has mastered them he lias to throw them aside and substitute the ordbvj 
characters, which, they say, is a loss of time, and only complicates the di6 
culty of learning to sj^eak. 

While there may be some force in this objection, yet it is more apparent thtf 
real. The object is not at first to make the pupil understand the mesDiog d 
vocal sounds, but to get him to produce them, to bring into flexibility andcoc- 
trol his vocal organs. By Mr. Bell's system of symbols the exact poflitiK 
which the vocal organs assume in uttering any sound can bo shofi* 
and by leading the pupil to observe the motions of his own organs, and to coo- 
trol them, the whole mechanism of speech is revealed to him, and by studvinf 
the corresponding symbols written on the slate, he is enabled to produce' tbi 
sounds expressed by the symbols. The pupil understands his own ntteraootf 
from sight, and the teacher his from hearing, and every stage of the proceflS 
definite and pleasant to both. The significance of the vocal sounds called oti 
by the symbols is no more difficult to understand than those expressed by ^ 
letters of the alphabet. 

We find the system to be very useful, not only in the education of theet 
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liii mentary sounds of the alphabet, and in their combination and enunciation in 
li words and sentences, but especially so in the case of the semi-deaf and scmi- 
11 mute, in correcting and improving their speech, and in aiding them in the un- 
|i derstandiug of the speech of others. 

I Attention is called to the sanitary condition of the institution, as set forth 
(« in the report of the physician, Daniel Clarke, M. D., herewith submitted. It 
certainly speaks well for his skill and faithfulness, as well as the healthfulness 
of the location, the regimen adopted, and the general care and management of 
the establishment, that another two years has passed without a single death 
among the pupils. It is a recoi*d not often found in a family of children and 
youth so large as the one assembled, here. 

The recommendations in the report as to the improvements needed in the 
hospitals and the stairs leading to the dormitories, and the better ventilation 
of the school rooms, are all worthy of careful consideration. 

Besides the estimate for current expenses for the ensuing two years, there 
are several other specific wants that ought to be provided for at this time. 

The floors in the basement of the north and south wings of the buildings 
were originally laid with soft pine, and are in places worn entirely through, 
and ought to be re-laid as soon as possible. 

When the wash-house was built the room now used as an ironing-room was 
intended for and used only for drying the clothing by hot air brought in from 
the flues, and the ironing of the clothing was done in one of the apartments 
in the basement of the school building. Afterwards, when this space was re- 
quired for other purposes, the work was removed to the drying-room, where it 
is now performed. The space is barely large enough for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended. The steam coils and racks for drying the clothing 
occupy about two-thirds of the room, and leave but very little space for any- 
thing else. Besides, the intense heat from the coils and steam from the drying 
of the clothes, render the place exceedingly inconvenient and uncomfortable, 
and at times almost unendurable. Fortunately the evil can be remedied at 
comparatively a small expense. It is proposed to add to the present building 
an additional room, large enough for the purpose named. The estimated cost 
of this improvement, all complete, is five hundred dollars, and it is earnestly 
recommended that provision be made for it at as early a day as possible. 

The window-shades, bought six years ago for the east and west wings of the 
buildings, are all of them badly worn, and the greater part of them beyond re- 
pair, and will have to be replaced — some of them now, and all of them soon — 
with new ones. Experience has proven that inside blinds, such as are used in 
the front building, are the best and in the end the cheapest. It is, therefore, 
recommended that provision be made for inside blinds, if not now for the 
whole of the two wings, at least for the windows of the two large sitting rooms 
for the use of the pupils. 

In all institutions, but especially in one like this, filled with children that 
cannot hear, the occurrence of a fire is dreadful to think of, and every precau- 
tion should be taken to avoid such a calamity. We have an abundant supply 
of water, a good engine and pum{:s, with water tanks and fire buckets kept 
filled in all parts of the buildings occupied by the pupils, and fire-plugs in con- 
venient places for the attachment of hose, in case of necessity. There is, 
however, no hose suitable for use for this purpose. There ought to be hose kept 
attached to these fire-plu&:s ready for instant use on an alarm of fire being 
given. What hose there is has been on hand from ten to fifteen years, and is 
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practically useless for protection from fire. It is so old and rotten that it iS 
not bear the pressure necessary to force the water to the upper parts d & 
buildings, and ought to be replaced by the purchase of a new supply. Ycr 
therefore, recommend that provision be made for the purchase of four hn- 
dred feet of rubber, and two hundred feet of linen hose suitable for the paipNi 
named. 

Finally, we invite attention to the condition of the wood work of the boli- 
ings. Much of it, both inside and out, is badly needing to be repainted, ui 
especially those parts exposed to the weather. In places the paint is won of 
so that the wood is beginning to decay, and if not soon repainted will haieh 
be renewed entirely. Here, if anywhere, ^* a stitch in time saves niiie.'^ 
The buildings should be kept well painted, not merely for appearance's nkei 
but in the interest of true economy. We recommend that provision be mik 
for this want also. 

In behalf of the pupils and their friends, we tender our sincere thanb » 
the officers of the following railroads for passing our pupils free of charge or 
their return to their homes at the close of the sessions of 1879 and 1880: The 
Flint & Pere Marquette, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, the Detroit & Milwaobe. 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. And also, to the Michigan Centnl 
Bail way for conveying our pupils, on the same occasions, to their homes £ 
reduced rates. 

We also wish sincerely to thank the proprietors and publishers of the fi)r 
lowing papers, gratuitously contributed for the use of the pupils : 



From Michigan. 



Post and Tribune, Detroit. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 

Oar Diocese, Detroit. 

Home Messenger, Detroit. 

Public Leader. 

Detroit Graphic. 

Western Home Journal, Detroit. 

Ann Arbor Courier. 

Ann Arbor Register. 

Benton Harbor Palladi um. 

Battle Creels Journal. 

Fentouville Independent. 

Charlotte Republican. 

Adrian National Greenbaclc. 

Buchanan Record. 

Niles Republican. 

Hastings Banner. 

Alpena Argus. 

Marshall Statesman. 

Pontiac Bill Poster. 

Traverse Bay Eagle. 

Port Austin News. 



Niles Democrat. 

Tecumseh Herald. 

Maple Rapids Dispatch. 

Morrice Times. 

Albion Record. 

Leslie Local. 

St. Louis Herald. 

Grange Visitor. 

Wyandotte Herald. 

Three Rivers News Reporter 

Otisville Telegram. 

Cheboygan Democrat. 

Saginaw Herald. 

Saginaw Bulletin. 

Lansing Republican (trl-weekly). 

Monroe Commercial. 

Flint Globe. 

Flint Citizen. 

Flint Sunday Democrat. 

Flint State Union. 

Ypsilanti Sentinel. 



From Other States. 



Anamosa (Iowa) Eureka. 
Talladega (Ala.) Messenger. 
Catholic Herald, N. Y. city. 
Catholic Universe, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Weekly Witness, N. Y. city. 



Sunday School Messeo^^er (Ohio). 
Evangelical Messenger (Ohio). 
The Living Epistle (Ohio), montblj 
Donohue's Magazine, (Boston), monthlT. 
Ohio Spy (Springfield, Ohio). ' 



IN8TITVTI0N FOR THE DXAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 
USAF-UUTE PA.FEBS. 



Deaf-mntea' Journal (N. T„ weekly, three 

oopieg). 
Deu-rante Adranco (nUnols, weekly, two 

CopleO- 
Deaf-mute Leader (BrooklyD.N. Y.,semt 

weekly). 
Ooodson Oazette (Va., weekly, 2 copies). 
Tablet (West Va., weekly, 2 copies). 
Star (Kaiuaa, weekly, a copies). 
ChroQlcle (Ohio, weekly, 3 copies). 



Companion (Minnesota, weekly. 3 (lopies). 
Deaf-mute (Kentucky, weekly, 2 copies). 
Observer (Tenn., weekly, 2 copies). 
Joarnal (Nebraskn, weekly. 2 copies). 
Kecord (Missouri, weekly, 2 copies). 
Silent World {Toronto, Canada, 2 copies). 
Silent People (New Hampshire, 2 copies). 
Chicago Letter Qll., monthly, 3 copies). 
"-^--"" (Wis.. H-et"- "-- ■ 



Modern Times (\ 



H-eebly, 3 copies). 



All of nhioh is respectfally enbrnltted. 



THOMAS MacINTIRE, 
Principal, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 

To the Oovemor of the State of Michiffan : 

Tho commissioners appointed to locate and establish a separate school forth 
blind, respectfully report to you as follows : 

The act authorizing the appointment of a commission was approved MqSI, 
18799 and tho commissioners appointed under date of September 19, 1879, n 
compliance therewith were John J. Bagley of Detroit, Townsend North, V» 
sar, and Tom S. Applogate, Adrian. 

On October IG, 1879, tho commissioners held their first meeting attheloii- 
tute for tho deaf and dumb, and tho blind, at Flint, and organized as foUoit 
President, Townsend North ; Secretary, Tom S. Applegate ; Treasurer, Jo!b 
J. Bagley. By the provisions of Section 4 of the act to establish a wBpKA 
school for the blind, tho commissioners were empowered to ''rent suitable boili- 
ings or rooms for a separate school for tho blind, to be occupied nntil the ba3i- 
ings hereinafter provided for are completed and ready for tho reception i 
pupils." After consulting with the trustees of the Flint institute it was ieaaH 
that it would be unadvisable to secure a temporary location, for the reason the 
the 1879-80 term of the Flint institute had already begun, and the blind papJ 
were already there and proceeding with their studies. This saved to the Sus 
the sum of $5,000. It was, therefore, thought best to select a suitable siteus 
erect the buildings thereon, readiness for the opening of the next school jear. 

Selecting Site. 

Propositions for the location of the school were received from various plitt^ 
in the State, and on the 28th of October the commissioners visited Viav> 
Tuscola county, and inspected a site tendered by the citizens of that place. 

It was concluded at that meeting that in order to procure iuformatioQ xd*- 
tive to the needs of such a school as contemplated by the act the commiwoBCB 
should visit tho school for the blind at Janesville, Wisconsin, and also theotf 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. On the morning of November 22, 1879^ twontfS' 
hers of the board met in Chicago, and proceeded to Janesville to inspect di 
institution there. They remained in Janesville until Monday aftemoonfla^ 
ceeding, and were received there with the utmost courtesy, both by the resided 
trustees and by Mrs. Little, the accomplished and capable superintendent i 
the institution. So much information was received there that it was thoBgl>* 
unnecessary to visit tho Indianapolis institution. 

On tlio 10th of December two members of the commission visited HodM 
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and iDspectpd some three or four sites, the citizens of the place giving us the 
privilege of selecting either for the location of the school. On the same day 
several sites were inspected in Adrian, and a meeting was held in Detroit on 
the llth, at which there was some informal discussion in regard to the sites of- 
fered, and it was decided that the commission shoald visit Owosso. On Decem- 
ber 11th, in consequence of the pressure of private business, John J. Bagley 
12 resigned from the commission. 

On the 17th the Governor appointed Kowland E. Trowbridge, of Birming- 
ham, Oakland County, to take the place on the commission made vacant by 
the resignation of John J. Bagley. Mr. Trowbridge was also elected treasurer 
by the board in place of Mr. Bagley. On January 7, 1880, two members of 
the board visited Niles, and inspected sites offered by the citizens for the loca- 
tion of the school. On the 15th, sites were inspected at Charlotte^ on the 16th, 
at Owosso and Fenton. On Tuesday, March 9th, the commissioners met, with 
yourself, at the Michigan Exchange hotel, Detroit, and at that meeting the 
proposals received from various places in the State were examined. After the 
g proposals had been carefully examined, a vote was taken, but no decision was 
reached. A proposition was subsequently made to the board, by the Qrand 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, of the Stafce of Michigan, tendering the buildings and 
property at Lansing to the State of Michigan, for the use of a school for the 
•i blind, at the price of ten thousand dollars. 

^ On May 18th, the commission met in Lansing, to inspect the building and 
employed George Watkins, of Bay City, and L. Mortimer Smith, of Detroit, 
\ to make an inspection of the building as architects, and report as to its safety 
' for the use designed. Both gentlemen reported, assuring the commission of 
' the substantial character of the building, and negotiations then began with 
\ the officers of the Grand Lodge, I. 0. 0. F., looking to securing the property 
y on lease as a temporary location. On the dOth of June, 1880, the board exe- 
' cuted the following lease with the Board of Commissioners for the Odd Fel- 
' lows' Institute of Michigan : 



r 



Lansing, June 30th, 1880. 

To the Honorable the Board of Commissioners organized for the location and control of 
a State School for the Blind: 

Gentlemen :— The undersifi^ned, members of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Odd Fellows' Institute of Michigan, hereby make the following proposals for the 
rental of said institute property in the city of Lansing, for, and during the period of 
time from the date hereof until September Ist, 1881. 

It is agreed on the part of the board of commissioners of the said institute as fol- 
lows: 

First, Tliat the board of commissioners of said School for the blind shall have the 
use and occupancy of said institute property for and during the period of time afore- 
said, for the purpose of said school. 

Second, That they shall have the benefit of any leases now existing under and by 
virtue of any authority of the Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., Michigan. 

Third, The said commissioners for the school for the blind are hereby ^ranted the 
privilege of the purchase of 'said institute property at any time during tne period of 
time amresaid upon the terms and conditions now offered, and pending before said 
board, through yV. J. Baxter, Esq., in behalf of the Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
Hichigan. 

Fourth, That said board shall have peaceable and quiet possession of the said prop- 
erty during the time aforesaid upon the following terms and conditions, to-wlt: At 
a rental sum of one thousand dollars per annum, payable as follows, viz: The sum of 
one thousand dollars upon the execution and delivery of this agreement, and the re- 
maining sum at the expiration of this lease. 

Fifth, Said board of commissioners of the school for the blind are«i^ \»^ fiasAftk vqlVql- 
gnrance upon said property in the sum of ten thoua^ud do\Vdx% CJi^5*5K^\xi^'«»^^'«^»^~ 
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ble company and for the benefit of the Grand Lodjce of Mldii^an, I. O. O. F^ daq 
the time aforesaid, and Airther that said board shall pay or cause to be paid all tie 
on said property for the years 1880 and 1881. 

E. H. WHITNEY, 

D. BURNHAM TRACY. 

E. Gk D. HOLDEX, 
For the Board of Commissioners of the Odd Fellow9^ IhatUtUeof MieSifs^ 

(ENDORSED:) 

The undersigned commissioners to locate and. establish a separate school for U' 
blind, hereby accept the within proposition. 

T. NOBTH, 

TOM. 8. AFPL.BGATE, 
CHARLES M. CROSWELU 

OonmUssioMm. 
Dated Lansing, Jane 30, 1880. 

On the 29th day of September the school opened in the leased bailding rii 
the following corps of teachers and employ^ : 

Superintendent^ $1,000; matron, $400; 1st literary teacher, $400; 2d Ite 
ary teacher, $350 ; teacher instmmontal music, $450 ; teacher yocal m^ 
$300 ; book-keeper, $300 ; teacher sewing, $6 per week ; nurse, $3 per v«tt 
cook, $25 per month; dining room girl, $2.50 per week; dining room gid,! 
per week ; chamber maid, $2.50 per week ; woman, general work, $150 f 
week ; visitors' attendant, $2 per week ; hostler and fireman, $20 per montii 
man of all work, $20 per month; night watchman, $30 per month; ^nisr. 
woman, 80 cents per day; ironing woman, 75 cents per day. 

Expenses. 

The law providing for the establishment of a school for the blind iq)pnp 
ated for buildings $30,000 ; current expenses for 1879, $5,000 ; current expess 
for 1880, $10,000, making a total appropriation of $45,000. 

The following amounts have been charged to the appropriation of $30,000 Oi 

Expenses of commission : 

For Diom. 

John J. Bagley $9 00 

Townsend North 147 00 

Tom S. Applegate 153 00 

K. E. Trowbridge 39 00 



Expenses. 


Total. 


$10 60 


n9 60 


214 33 


361 33 


197 63 


350 63 


52 18 


91 18 



Totals $348 00 $474 74 $822 74 

Furniture 1, 583 75 

Sewing machine ^ 36 00 

Total 2,441 



Balance of $30,000 appropriation, September 30, 1880 $27,555 

The following amounts have been charged to the appropriation of $10,000 

Rent $1,000 00 

Insurance on building 120 00 

Fitting up building — 

Hardware 45 36 

Carpenter work and material 313 78 



* 

:4 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 

To the Governor, the Legislature^ and the Secretary of State : 

The Board of Control of the Michigan Reform School for Girls, hereby sab- 
mit for your consideration this their first annual report : 

Having been notified of our appointment as the board of control of the in- 
stitution, we met upon the call of Oovernor Groswell, at the executive office, 
Lansing, on January 27, 1880, and proceeded to organize in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, by electing Mrs. Samuel L. Fuller, President; 
Hon. W. H. Waldby, Treasurer ; Miss Emma A. Hall, Clerk. At a subsequent 
meeting the treasurer handed in the required bond which, upon being duly ap- 
proved, was deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Immediate measures were taken to procure a site for the school, and in ac- 
cordance with the law, sealed proposals were advertised for in several papers in 
the State, for donations of land and money. Proposals were received from the 
following places : Owosso, St. Louis, Allegan, Marshall, and Adrian — which 
were opened the first day of April, 1880. 

. Owosso offered 25 acres of cultivated laud in the northwest portion of the 
city. Brick to be furnished for building at $3.50 per thousand in the brick- 
yard, or delivered upon the building lots at $4 per thousand. 

St. Louis offered : First. Forty acres of land one-half mile west from the 
center of the village ; water-pipes to be extended to buildings, and four of 
HoU/s best double hydrants to be placed near buildings; use of water free 
during life of lease of village water-works, which is thirty years, and five hun- 
dred dollars in labor. 

Second. Eighty acres of land about one-half mile south from the center of 
the village, and same water supply as mentioned in first proposal, and same 
amount of labor. 

Allegan offered five or six locations of about 25 acres each, promising that 
Mrith some of them money or material would be donated, the amount not 
named. 

Marshall offered twenty-six acres of land with the buildings and appurten- 
ances, situated within the corporate limits of the city. 

Adrian offered : First. The south twenty-five acres of land of the ^'Hickory 
Shade Farm" (but reserving all the buildings thereon), with the sum of 
$6,000 additional in cash. 

Second. Forty acres of land of same farm lying on west side of highway 
(but reserving all of the buildings thereon), with $4,000 additvc^w^YOL^^^Q^^ 
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Third. The forty acres of land above meutioned aud all of the bnOdii^ 
now standing on said forty acres, \yith 83,000 additional iu cash. 

During the week beginning April dth and ending April 10th tho board visiiei 
these several locs^litics, and found all of them desirable in somo respeetL 
Adrian, however, offered the greatest inducements^ and the board conseqaenth 
selected that place as the site for tho Institution. 

The property thus secured lies about one-half mile north of the city limits, 
on an elevation over-looking the city, and much of tho adjacent country. lbs 
gift comprises forty acres of the choicest farming land iu Lenawee coonty, fif- 
teen of which is a beautiful grove. The land has good natural drainage, id 
a bountiful supply of water. The surroundings are eminently healthy as: 
beautiful. In addition to the land there is a good farm-house and two baifi 
with some other outbuildings. The citizens of Adrian supplemented this li^ 
eral donation with the sum of three thousand dollars in money, to be expendei 
in ornamenting the grounds under the direction of the board. 

The site of the school being established, the board at once advertised ta 
plans, and afterwards for proposals for the erection of the hnildings. ifir 
mature deliberation, and several conferences on these important subjecUytbr 
accepted, with alterations and curtailments, the plans offered by Mr. MortinB 
L. Smith of Detroit, and contracted with Mr. James Donough of Adrian, t» 
erect two cottages for the sum of twenty-five thousand five hundred doDiar 
and engaged Mr. J. P. Thompson of Adrian, an experienced builder, as soper- 
intendent of the work. The buildings are contracted to be completed the&E 
day of July, 1881. The board finding the limited appropriation of the legii- 
lature of thirty thousand dollars inadequate to complete an adminietratin or 
central building, and one cottage, and not wishing to incur debt, changed ihcB 
original intention, and deemed it advisable to build two cottages, which voiK 
accommodate thirty inmates each, trusting your honorable body would mabi 
liberal appropriation for going on with the work. Tho evidence and testimooy 
from all quarters show conclusively that these two cottages will not afford sd- 
ficient room to receive the girls who, according to the law, will be subjects fa: 
this reformatory during the next two years. The president has written to, and 
conversed with, a number of gentlemen throughout the State, who are compe- 
tent to judge in this matter, asking an expression of their opinion as to tkf 
probable needs of this school, in this regard. Ail agree as to the neoessitjcf 
ample accommodations for this class of girls, when once a place is provw 
for them. Hon. H, W. Lord, secretary of board of corrections and charitia 
thus writes: * * * ** There having been no place to which delinquent^ 
and women could be properly sent, they have remained substantially athrj^ 
I have no doubt that you will have more offered than you will be likely to hiv? 
room for, either the first or second year. * * * Detroit alone would hi« 
in course of each year at least 100 girls that ought to be sent there." 

Hon. Moreau S. Crosby, of the board of corrections and charities, writei^ 
*'My interest in the Reform School for Girls leads mo to urge on the part of 
your board increased accommodations for that large class iu our State vho 
need the restrictions of such an institution. * * * The appropriatioc 
already made can hardly be sufiicient for more than the partial carrying oat of 
intentions of the special friends of the school. Therefore at the approach- 
ing session of the Legislature more funds should be asked, not only l^ 
additional accommodations, but also for current expenses for next two 
years. To provide for 300 would bo no excess, and I believe at no distant dAj 
500 will be occupants if we shall provide therefor." 
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Bishop G. D. Gillespie^ also of the board of corrections aud charities, and 
who more than almost any other person in the State has visited the jails, poor- 
houses and prisons^ and in other respects has investigated the subject before us^ 
writes : * * * * * "I am puzzled in answering the inquiry 
by the terms employed in the law, 'being a disorderly person* (Sec 10). If 
the girl whose unchastity is brought) under strong suspicion, as by her being on 
the streets late at night, the company in which she is found, etc., is 'a disor- 
derly person,' there certainly will be a large number of girls committed to the 
school. I have made inquiry in various places as to the number of girls who 
are leading vicious lives ; the common reply is, ' we have a good many girls 
here who ought to go to that reform school.' * * * Allow me to 
call the attention of your board to the propriety of securing such an amend- 
ment to the law as will give the superintendent liberty to refuse visitors, who 
came from mere curiosity or for evil design. In my judgment, all our penal 
and pauper institutions are thrown open far too much to the public, but in the 
case of this school there is a special propriety in exclusion." 

Hon. C. D. Bandall^ secretary of the board of control of the State public 
school for dependent children, and who has given great attention to all matters 
pertaining to reform, writes : * * ** You will no doubt also take into 

consideration the fact that few girls are convicted, for the reason the courts 
consider there is now no proper place to send girls. Consequently the number 
is not shown by the number in jails^ house of correction, etc. Too many are 
left on the streets that would be sent to the reform school were there one." 

The above short extracts from letters written by gentlemen whose position 
on our boards of charities makes their opinions especially worthy of respect, 
show that the present accommodations will bo very limited. To their testi- 
mony might be added that of superintendents of the poor, magistrates, and 
members of benevolent associations — both ladies aud gentlemen — throughout 
the State. And this board also appeals to the conviction of every member of 
this legislature. 

Connecticut, with a population about one-third that of Michigan, had in the 
reform school for girls at Middletown, for the year ending December 1, 1879, 
142 girls. 

Massachusetts, witii a population about the same as that of Michigan, had 
149 girls in the reform school for girls at Lancaster^ besides 101 under 20 
years of age in the reformatory prison for women at Sherboru, as shown by 
report ending Sept. 30, 1879. 

In Ohio, with a population about twice that of Michigan, there were, during 
the year 1878, 285 girls in the reform school for girls at Delaware. The 
trustees in their report say : " Our numbers are limited only by the capacity of 
onr buildings. Applications from the several probate judges are far beyond 
our capacity." 

The Wisconsin reform school for girls at Milwaukee, not a State but a pri- 
vate institution, had during the year ending Dec. 10, 1879, 97 inmates. 

Beports of similar schools in New Jersey, Illinois, and Maine all prove that 
when a place is provided for these girls the demand for admission is at once 
urgent. It must then be evident that this reform school of ours is likely to 
be full as soon as it can be made ready for occupancy, and that more ample 
accommodations than at present provided are required to meet the need of this 
large and growing State for the next two years. 

It will be seen that no provision is now made for a school and chapel build- 
ing, -where all the inmates can be gathered for general instruction, and which 
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is indispensable to the success! al prosecation of the work. Two more cottigH 
are needed. These, with the two already being erected, musfc have heating ui 
cooking apparatus, furniture^ etc., as will be seen by the estimates appended to 
this report. 

There ought to be in the future an administrative building for the nse of tbe 
superintendent, for executive offices, library, etc., etc., but for which we win 
not ask until we have more cottages, so that the girls can be classified properij. 

We, as the board of control, deem it impossible to carry oat the iotentioi 
of the act establishing this school, without legislative appropriation snfficientto 
place it upon a proper basis, and establish a thorough system from its fonndi- 
tion. We trust your honorable body may see fit to make sach appropriation as 
will enable us to to do the work in a manner satisfactory to you and to then, 
and commensurate with its greac importance. Xhese girls are to be oommittel 
to our care by your order ; it is but just to us, to you, and to them, to givev 
means to do our work well — or else we ought not to be judged by the lendtL 
"No thinking person can ignore the evil this class of girls do to society, and the 
importance to community of rescuing them from their low estate. To nn 
them from their evil lives and surroundings — ^f rom preying and being prqed 
npon — is not only humanitarian, but in the highest sense self -protecting iniD 
its aspects. 

There are two distinct points to be considered in providing for these giris: 
First, the numbers; and second the best means of providing for them, i^ 
cording to the testimony already quoted of persons qualified to jodge, it ii 
obvious that the buildings now being erected will by no means fnrnish sof* 
ficient accommodations for the ensuing two years. 

The second point — how best to provide for the ever increasing number daring 
that period, must be considered in connection with the character of the giili 
themselves. Most of them will undoubtedly bo simply vagrant and viciooi^ 
inclined girls, who, under proper guidance and care, will soon improve, and in 
no long time become useful and respectable women. But there will be another 
class who have fallen very low before they are sent to the reform school, and 
who, from physical as well as moral causes, will require a longer and stricter 
discipline. Communication between them and the others, should be, as far ai 
practicable, shut off. Indeed, it is absolutely necessary for the good of the 
whole, that the school should be graded. To do this will require a cottage in 
which the most vicious and physically impure delinquents can be more dJi- 
tinctly isolated, and placed under greater restrictions than the other inmates. 
Giving these offenders the stimulus for good behavior the promise of remotil 
to another cottage, where their privileges shall be greater, will help more thin 
any one thing to secure their co-operation with efforts made by the officers of 
the school for their good. It will thus better accomplish the end of this Insti- 
tution — Reform. 

There can be no doubt that these reformatories accomplish the end for 
which they are established. The results of 36 similar institutions in the United 
States are to be found in a tabulated form printed in the transactions of the 
National Prison Congress at St. Louis in 1874. According to statistios thre^ 
fourths of the children, or 75 per cent., were known to be permanently re- 
formed and leading upright lives. The superintendent of I^ncaster school, 
Massachusetts, in 1870, gave the results of seventeen years' experience of that 
school ; of those who left have the school from 1-5 to \ were known to be mar- 
ried, and with few exceptions, doing well ; two-fifths were known to be worth- 
ily and honorably supporting themselves, making at least 3-5 known to be 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C. a. Gower, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib : — In compliance with the provisions of the statutes of the State, I here- 
with transmit my report of the work of Albion college, for the year ending 
June 24th, 1880 : 

The history of the past year affords mnch that is gratifying to the friends of 
the institution. The number of students, 244 in all, is a little in excess of the 
preceding year. 

At the commencement seventeen students graduated from the college. One 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science, nine the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy, and seven the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Six persons completed 
the course in the Conservatory of Music, one of these receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, having in addition to the music taken a full course of lit- 
erary studies ; while to five of these students were given diplomas, certifying to 
the fact that the work in music had been completed. 

The requirements of the institution are each year made more extensive, and 
are more rigidly enforced. The intention is to grant no degrees unless they 
are fully earned, according to the standard of the best colleges of the country. 

The museum has received some valuable additions, principally from South 
America. A portion of the summer of 1879 was spent by Prof. Fall in the 
region of the Amazon river. Quite a variety of specimens in ornithology, and 
from other departments of the animal kingdom was secured. The museum 
has also been enriched by a considerably large collection of corals, shells and 
minerals. Some additions have been made to the collections of birds and ani- 
mals of our own latitude. The college is now giving special attention to the 
work of providing this form of educational appliances. 

Since our last report the natural Science department has been provided with 
new and greatly improved quarters. A large lecture room has been con- 
structed, a very commodious working laboratory fitted up, and convenient ap- 
paratus and chemical rooms supplied. The students, during the junior year, 
give one term to laboratory work, taking up a course in chemical analysis. 

The institution is doing a varied and comprehensive work. Aside from the 
college there is a school of art, consisting of a conservatory of music, and a 
department of painting, drawing, and architecture. It carries forward a 
teachers' department and a preparatory school. In the college there were sixty 
students, in the school of art seventy, and the balance of the number W8& dx- 
vided between the teachers' department and the ^te^^x%X.Qt^ ^r>c^^^. 
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The income of the college was, in round nnmbers, $17,500, and the caneB: 
expenses 116,000. The economy practiced has enabled ns gradoally to ledooe 
a debt iucnrred some years ago, which is now about $14,000. It is hoped tint 
measures will soon be put in operation to cancel the entire indebtednefls. 

The income of the college comes from the following soarces : There is t 
general endowment fund of about $145,000 held by an Endowment Fund Con- 
mitteo created by the Legislature. This committee is forbidden by statateto 
pay over to the trustees or other authorities of the college any portion of fte 
principal. It is thus impossible for the fund to be squandered. 

There is a Local Endowment Fund Committee residing at Albion, which 
controls $25,000, raised in Albion and vicinity. 

Aside from the above each student pays an incidental fee of $5 per tem. 
or $15 per year. The students in music are charged $12 per term for tnitun^ 
and the students in painting $20 a term. 

The salaries of professors, agents, etc., amount to $10,961. The $5,000 ia 
addition to the foregoing sum paid out for current expenses covered billB for 
improvements of buildings and grounds, fuel, lights, printing, postage, labon- 
tory, museum, library, etc. 

Two years ago the dormitory system was dispensed with, and we think witk 
good results. That it was out of harmony with the best training in a coUeee 
we believe, and students in a preparatory school even can be cared for to better 
advantage in connection with homes than by being: massed in college halls. 

The morals of the students merit special mention. A yicioas or depnted 
student ia an exception. Few immoral young men care to apply for admisnon, 
and those who possess loose notions of manly character are generally won into 
a better life by the positive influences for good by which they are sarronndei 
There is no hazing, and objectionable practices and '^college irregolarities'' 
belong almost wholly to the past. 

Albion college is a denominational but not a sectarian institution. It is un- 
der the management of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but no theological 
tests are applied to students upon entering, nor is any inquiry made as to their 
church membership or church preferences. Ko influence is used for sectariis 
ends. 

The government of the college is primarily in the Detroit and Michigan con- 
ferences. These bodies appoint the trustees who are required to make an tc- 
nual report of their doings, and the work and condition of the institution to 
these conferences. The trustees elect the president and professors of the col- 
lege^ and exercise a general oversight of its affairs. The faculty are do: 
elected year by year, but hold their chairs for an indefinite period. 

With a very flourishing university in our State, ready to do all the work it is 
asked to do, and affording extensive educational advantages, why, it mav be 
asked, does Albion college, as well as other denominational institutions, come 
into the field and bid for patronage? Is there any good reason for any other 
than a State institution in Michigan? 

Albion college sprang out of the conviction of the need of positive religions 
influences to be supplied to young men and women during the period of their 
school days. Feeding the intellect in utter neglect of the heart, or in other 
words, supplying the mind with facts and principles which are never traced &) 
their real source in a first cause or personal God, is a partial work. Secoltf 
education is a divorcing of parts' wliich belong together, and which alone in 
union form complete truth. Every thing that is taken out of its relations u 
shorn of its real significance. A human body is without meaning when viewed 
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apart from the soul which dwells within it and makes it its instrument. Science 
and philosophy are divested of all their glory, and fail to teach any lessons of 
final and grand import when taken up into the mind in the state of orphan- 
age, which does not recognize any divine fraternity. A temple without foun- 
dation, built in the air, is a very unsubstantial thing. Take God out of his 
creations, and what remains to satisfy the mind, which is ever seeking for the 
philosophy of things? Knowledge is complete only when it embraces all sub- 
sisting relations. And are not divine relations the most vital and fundamental 
of all? 

Considerations like the above^ in connection with the conviction that it is 
both unphilosophical and unsafe to feed for years one department of man's 
life, leaving another department to starve, that the whole moral and religious 
nature of man should be cared for while the intellect is being trained, led to* 
the founding of Albion college, and the employment of the efforts now made 
to give it complete success. 

AH of which is respectfully submitted^ 

L. E. FiSKE, 

AlbioK; December 1, 1880, President. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 



REPOKT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. C. a. Gower, 

SuperirUendent of Public In8trucUo7i : 

Sir : — The undersigned, visitors by your appointment to Hillsdale college 
for the school year 1879-80, beg permission to make the following report : 

Though unfortunately we were not able to make any joint visit to the insti- 
tution, still we have individually made several visits. We have seen the college 
doing its its daily work in its work-day garb, we have seen the work of its an- 
nual class examinations, and we have witnessed its more formal and public ex- 
ercises when in its gala-day attire of commencement week. In all of these 
aspects we have found the work of the institution of a very high crder of ex- 
cellence. 

The college buildings are situated upon a splendid eminence commanding a 
fine view of the city of Hillsdale, and of the beautiful country for miles around 
— furnishing a landscape that must have inspired the art department, which is 
no small part of the attractions of the college. The buildings are five in num- 
ber, capacious, pleasing in architecture, and so grouped as to present an im- 
posing appearance. As soon as some friend of the college shall honor himself 
by furnishing the means of erecting a building that will provide a hall large 
enough for the throngs of commencement, and also give space for the better 
accommodation of the fine library and growing collections, the institution will 
lack nothing in that direction. One of the most noticeable things, and one 
that soon strikes pleasantly any visitor, is the splendid esprU de corps of the 
institution. One heart, one spirit animates all — president, faculty and students. 
In all the exercises, whether daily recitations, examinations, society anniver- 
saries, class reunions, — ^literary, musical, or social — one spirit pervades, a spirit 
of loyalty to and faith in the college, past, present and future. Every one 
seems to feel he is a part, and expected to perform each duty so as to bring 
honor to the college. All are earnest workers. As pleasant a sight as any we 
saw was a company of young men and women students at work with the ut- 
most zeal and cheerfulness helping their teacher prepare and mount specimens 
in natural history for the museum. 

Very much of this oneness of spirit we believe is due to the large, kindly 
heart and wise head of Dr. Durgin, the president. 

We visited exercises in all the departments of the college and found an 
earnest, studious spirit prevading everywhere. An exercise in geometry, con- 
ducted by the young but gifted Professor Haynes, one in English by the ac- 
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complished lady principal^ Miss Phillips, a recitation in Latin and one in Ger- 
man, are remembered as examples of the good work we saw everywhere. 
There are three things to which we desire to call yonr attention : 
JPirst, Hillsdale college is the only one in the State> we believe^ which main- 
tains a theological school. This department^ with its venerable f acnlty, doubt- 
less contributes largely to the deep Christian spirit that pervades the institution. 
Second, Ko college in the State maintains so complete an equipment for a 
thorough commercial and business education. In this department Profs. 
Bideout and Drake^ with their assistants^ give practical instruction in book- 
keeping, penmanship, telegraphy, and commercial law. 

Third, No institution in the State, except the university^ has better, if in- 
deed so good, collections for instruction in natural history. Larger collections 
there are, but none so admirably arranged for working purposes. For this the 
institution is largely indebted to the indefatigable and zealous young natural- 
ist. Prof. D. M. Fisk. 

Permit us to express the hope that the recent generous gift to the college by 
the heirs of Hon. H. Waldron, is but the precursor of other benefactions that 
shall help enlarge the usefulness of so deserving an institution as Hillsdale col- 
lege has proven herself to be. 

LEWIS MoLOUTH, 
E. W. OHILDS, 
GEO. KOBERTSON, 

Visitors. 
27 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C. a. Ooweb, 

Stq^erifUendetU of Public Instruction: 

Sib: — ^The following are the material facts concemiDg Hope Gollege» at 
Holland^ Ottawa coanty^ for the academic year ending Jane 23, 1880 : 

No special report was made in 1879. Only the '^ general and financial 
statistics '' of the college were forwarded by me for that year^ and these were 
published, on pages xxix and xxx of your last report. Not much additional 
information could then have been furnished. 

The Council. 

The amended constitution, (referred to in 1878) being placed on file in the 
office of the Secretary of State, at Lansing, went into operation after July 1, 
1879. According to its proyisions, the council is horei^ter to be thus com- 
posed, viz : 

The president of the college, ex-officio ; five members, to be appointed by the 
general synod of the Reformed Church in America ; two members, to be ap- 
pointed by each of the {now five) classes in the particular synod of Chicago. 
At present, therefore, the board consists of sixteen (16) members, of whom 
seven (7) shall constitute a quorum. 

The term of office, except that of the president of the college, is five (5) 
years, and the regular meetings are on the last Wednesday in April, and on the 
Tuesday next preceding the commencement in June. The new council met 
and organized, April 28, 1880, and again, witli a full attendance, the 22-24th 
of June. 

President of the College. 

Rev. G. H. Maudeville, D. D., of New York city, resigned, the resignation 
to date from July 1st. It was not deemed advisable to fill the office perma- 
nently at the present time, and Prof. Charles Scott, D. D., was elected in the 
place of Dr. Mandeville, as provisional president. 

Officers of the Board. 

President, Rev. John H. Karsten, Waupnn, Wis. ; assessor, Eev. J. S. 
Joralmon, Fairview, 111.; secretary, Rov, Peter Lepeltak, Overisel, Mich.; 
treasurer. Prof. C. Doesburg, Holland, Mich. ; executive committee, the presi- 
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denty Oharles Scott;, ex-officio, Bevs. N. W. Steffens, P. Lepeltak, J. F. Zwe- 
mer, and J. Van der Menlen. The execative committee meets bi-monthly. 

OoEPS OF Insthuctiok. 

The yarioos chairs of the institution were filled, by ballot, as follows : 

Bey. Charles Scott, D. D., professor of chemistry and natural history. 

Bey. T. Bomeyn Beck, D. D., professor of ancient languages and literature. 

Oornelis Doesburg, A. M., professor of modern languages and literature. 

William A. Shields, A. M., professor of the English language and literature^ 
with rhetoric. 

Gerrit J. KoUen, A. M., professor of mathematics, natural philosophy and 
aatronomy. 

Henry Boers, A. B., and John H. Kleinkeksel, Jr., A. B., teachers in the 
preparatory department. 

The two faculties (academic and preparatory) were organized under the new 
constitution. By request of the executiye committee, and by mutual arrange- 
ment, eyery required branch of study has been proyided for, aud the curricu- 
lum of the college was neyer so complete. Valuable help is rendered in bibli- 
cal instruction, by Bey. D. Van Pelt, and in yocal music by Mr. G. J. Van 
Hees. 

Studjbnts, 1879-80. 

D class, preparatory 80 

class, preparatory 28 

B class, preparatory 19 

A class, preparatory 12 

Unclassified and transient ..^ 4 

— 78 

Freshmen 12 

Sophomores (one ^' FartiaV) - 16 

Juniors 8 

Seniors (one ''Partial) 10 

Unclassified 1 

— 47 

Total in the institution 125 

Of which number 115 remained throughout the year. 

The senior class of ten (10), graduating June 23d, was the largest which so 
far has left the academic department. 

The Library, btc. 

Seyen hundred and fifty-three bound yolumes haye been receiyed since our 
last report, and about the same number of pamphlets. The library now con- 
tains nearly 5,000 books. 

No important additions haye been made to the apparatus or to the cabinet. 

The newspaper, De Hope, continues to be published, by an editorial commit- 
tee of the council, with Prof. 0. Doesburg as manager. The circulation has 
increased. 

Prof. G. J. Kollen has taken charge of a class in the theory and practice of 
teaching. It is hoped that this may become the germ of a normal department 
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EXAMIKATIOKS. 

The examination of the senior class is held on the last Wednesday of April, 
in each year, and the annual examination of all the undergraduate classes be- 
gins on the third Wednesday of June. The next commencement will be on 
tiie evening of Wednesday, June 22, 1881. 

FiNANOBS. 

Of the real estate, 140 acres, at Point Superior, and three city lots haye been 
sold. Landed property in this vicinity, has greatly depreciated, and is sold with 
difficulty. Seventy-five acres are leased for a term of years. 

In April, 1879, the '^ permanent funds '' of the institution were found to be 
$49,419.89, but 18,500 of this amount remained as promissory notes, andtSOO 
were the estimated value of certain railroad bonds, from which nothing may 
ever be realized. Since then no material change has taken place, and the 
figures may now be placed in round numbers at $49,500. There is a so-called 
^' Ebenezer fund,'' which is not held or managed by the council, but the inter- 
est of which is paid into our treasury. The amount is over $35,000, mostly in 
promissory notes, but interest seems to be actually paid on only about $20,000. 
Hence the total of '^ productive funds "may be given as $69,500. 

In July, 1878, the total of obligations against the college, direct and indi- 
rect, was $31,500. In June last it was officially reported to be $25,170.08. 

By the help of liberal donations from churches and individuals, the current 
expenses of the institution for two years have been fully and promptly met^ 
and (as noted above) gratifying reductions have been made in the amount of 
debt. It is to be hoped that the same liberal spirit may continue, until tiie 
college has overcome its difficulties. Rev. Dr. Mandeville continues his valua- 
ble services as financial agent in the East. 

Receipts and Expenses. 

The following exhibit will show the condition of our '' contingent fund ''for 
1879-80 : 

Receipts. 

Cash on hand per last report-- $ 91 33 

Interest from permanent fund .- 2,517 07 

Interest from Ebenezer fund 1, 507 54 

Donations for current expenses 3,638 96 

Student fees 1,238 00 

Other sources 287 08 

Total $9,279 98 

Expenditures. 

Salaries of professors, etc $5,772 81 

On account of teachers (old account) 320 50 

College expenses 405 76 

College expenses (old account) 220 00 

Library and reading room 84 30 

Inpaymentof former loans 335 00 

Interest 1,235 14 
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Taxes and legal expenses $329 28 

Expensesof treasury 109 93 

Balance on hand April, 1880 467 26 



Total $9,279 98 

Conclusion. 

It will be seen that two things are most essential to the success of this insti- 
tution : the burdensome debt now hanging over it must be removed, and the 
endowment fund (securely invested and drawing regular interest) must become 
at least $100,000. To secure these ends the council and the friends of the col- 
lege are giving earnest endeavors. 

The law exempts from taxation the personal estate or invested funds of the 
chartered educational institutions of this State. The same good policy would 
dictate that lands given to or held by said institutions for legitimate purposes — 
that is, for the maintenance of their course of education — should be also 
exempted. The University, etc., have this privilege, and why not other schools 
which contribute so much to the public welfare? The undersigned desires to 
call the attention of our legislators and others to this subject, and can but hope 
that, within certain just limits, all the property, real and personal, of the col- 
leges of Michigan may alike be favored by the law. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

CHAKLES SCOTT, 

President. 

Holland, Michigan, December 24, 1880. 
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REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. C. a. Qower, 

Superintendent of PubUe Instruction: 

Sib : — We, the undersigned, members of the oommittee of State yisitors to 
Kalamazoo college^have bad the pleasure of attending some of the olass-room 
work, and also some of the public exercises of commencement week. 

From what we heard and saw we conclude that Kalamazoo college b doing a 
good work. In all their exercises the students gave evidence of having received 
a good drilling in the class-room, and of having imbibed, at the same time, a 
desirable moral, and religious spirit. We were convinced that the genial and 
devoted president and his coadjutors have for their object a general training of 
their students. 

It seems to us that Kalamazoo college gives proof that in those institations 
of learning, where the classes are small, the students, by a closer contact with 
their instructors, receive a certain inspiration and moral culture that are often 
lacking in larger schools, where, perhaps, the advantages for intellectual de« 
velopment are much greater. 

But we also found that, like in so many other denominational colleges, the 
good work is largely carried on at the expense of a few persons most immedi- 
ately connected with the institution. The college needs and is worthy of a 
more liberal support than it has yet received. In proportion, as the patrons 
treat it liberally and generously, will it increase in power. 

We were very cordially welcomed at their alumni meeting, at which they very 
appropriately celebrated the 25th anniversary of the college. The interest felt 
by the alumni and some of the friends of the college was very effectively and 
happily shown at this meeting by subscribing quite liberally towards its future 
support. 

Bespectf ully submitted^ 

G. J. KOLLEN, 
J. W. EWINQ, 

Vintors, 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS, 

Hon. C. a. Gowbb, 

Superintendent of Public Hutruction: 

Sib: — ^Yoar committee beg leave to present the following report: 

It seemed best to us to visit the college during term time, that wo might see 
the institution in its actual every-day workings. We therefore spent three 
days at Olivet in February, dropping in upon it without any announcement. 
We then made a thorough examination of the various departments. One of 
our number was present also at the commencement exercises. 

In visiting the different classes, every opportunity was given us to test the 
knowledge of the students by asking questions, and the readiness with which 
this questioning was met and answeried was a satisfactory proof of good work 
done by both teachers and scholars. We were greatly pleased to see that the 
classical students had been thoroughly grounded in the foundations of Oreek 
and Latin grammar. The instruction in mental science was especially grati- 
fying. The students were taught to think for themselves, and seemed enthu- 
siastic in discussing the great problems with which they were concerned. In 
every department we found thorough, painstaking instruction, which compared 
well with that given in older and more pretentious institutions. 

For the best work in science, especially in chemistry, a laboratory is greatly 
needed, and we are pleased to learn that one is in process of erection. 

We found co-education in successful operation at Olivet. The advantages 
were evident, while the difficulties seem to have been overcome. Gentlemen 
and ladies recited in the same classes, ate at the same tables, and did not for- 
get that they were gentlemen and ladies because they were students. 

Olivet college proceeds on the pricipal that a true education embraces the 
moral and religions^aculties, as well as the strictly intellectual ones. Its influ- 
ence tends to lead the students up through various truths, unto ^UJie truth." 
It is distinctively a Christian institution. 

Your committee found much to commend, little to criticise, a healthful 
growth in the past, which is the promise of better things in the future. 

W. K. SPBNOEB, 
W. J. BAXTER, 

VisUors. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



BEPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. C, a. Gower, 

8uperirUendefU of Public Instruction: 

Sib : — ^The undersigned, members of the committee appointed to visit the 
Michigan female seminary at Kalamazoo, take pleasure in making the follow- 
ing report : 

To a casual observer it might seem that the institution, during the past 
year, has been less prosperous than in former years, the number of pupils be- 
ing exceptionally small, (less than fifty) but the annual examinations bear 
ample testimony to the thorough work done, both by the admirable corps of 
teachers and by the pupils. We attended classes in astronomy, algebra^ Latin, 
physiology and rhetoric, and where all was so satisfactory it seems unnecessary 
to specify peculiar excellencies on the part of any. Many of the pupils evinced 
a grasp of the subject in hand, and a maturity of thought, most gratifying. 
There were but four graduates, yet they made a class of which their alma 
mater has no need to bo ashamed. Music, French, and painting are taught as 
extras. It seems to us a mistake, in such a school, that there is no regular 
course in music laid down. It would render the work of the teacher far less 
perplexing, and give a stimulus to those who study it with an aim to become 
proficients. 

The Christian home influence of the school life, ought not to pass without 
mention. It is seldom we see in a school so careful an oversight of the com- 
fort and welfare of its inmates. From its foundation the seminary has labored 
under most perplexing and discouraging financial embarrassments, but thanks 
to the patient and devoted efforts of its long tried friends, working with a faith 
that is surety of success, these are now nearly removed, and the prayers and 
toil of its supporters seem to have blossomed into bright promise of future 
prosperity. Should the school receive that patronage in the future, which its 
fine location and surroundings, and its excellent advantages richly deserve, the 
report of another year must bring you tidings of a still greater work accom- 
plished for the mental, moral, and physical development of our precious 
Michigan girls. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MRS. L. R. DIBBLE, 
MRS. H. N. FRENCH, 

Viritars. 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. C. a. Gower, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib: — ^In accordance with the provisions of Sec. 3788, compiled laws of 
1871, I have the honor to transmit my report for the year ending Jane 
15, 1880: 

Officers of the Board of Trustees. 

Hon. Henry W. Lord, president ; Gteneral S. S. Mathews, secretary ; Henry 
C. Wisner, treasurer. 

Faculty. 

Superintendent, Colonel J. S. Rogers, M. S. T., late U. S. Army; assistant 
superintendent. Captain R. Catlin, U. S. Army, LL. B. 

Academic Staff— W. H. Butts, M. A., mathematics and Greek ; H. J. Rice, 
M. S., natural and intellectual sciences; Lieut. Q^orge B. Cecil, U. S. Army, 
civil and military engineering — military science and tactics; C. G. MuUer, 
M. A., modern languages and Latin; F. E. Clark, B. A., history, English lit- 
erature and book-keeping; W. H. Scott, B. A., mathematics and English. 

MaUary /Sto/— Major Geo. R. Cecil, M. S. T., Lieut. 13th Infantry, U. S. 
Army, adjutant ; Captain R. Catlin, TJ. S. Army, quartermaster; Maj. Gal- 
braith, M. S. T., surgeon. 

Chaplains. 

Bev. T. J. Brooke, (Episcopalian) ; Bev. J. M. Gelston, (Presbyterian) ; 
Bev. Thomas Stalker, (Methodist) ; Rev. A. E. Berry, (Congregationalist). 

Enbollment, Etc. 

Ninety-seven cadets were entered during the year, representing ten States 
and the District of Columbia : 

Classical course - 5 

Scientific '' 14 

Select '' 22 

English " 84 

Preparatory department 22 
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GraduatiDg class nambered six — all in the scientifio course. Since the or- 
ganization of the academy, three years ago, we have graduated fourteen cadets, 
six in the classical and eight in the scientific course. The classical graduates 
are now all in attendance at the university. 

Gymkasium. 

A new^ capacious gymnasium building has been erected during the year, and 
thoroughly equipped for all varieties of physical training. 

The excellent health uniformly maintained by the cadets of this academy 
is attributed to their regular habits, and to the regular physical exercise re- 
quired of them daily. In my next report I shall be able to furnish you with 
statistics, showing accurately the result of our system of physical training. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. S. ROGERS, 
Superintendeni, 
Obchabd Lake, December 7, 1880. 
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DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT- 



I. 

Liability op School Distbicts por Tbachbes' Waqbs Dueing Obbtain 

Pbriods op Suspension op School. 

Franklin S. Dewey v. Union School District of the city of Alpena ; case from 
Alpena, June term, 1880. 

Gbaybs, Justice: 

The plaintiff was regularly hired by the district to serve as teacher in the 
public schools for ten months for $130 per month. He entered on his duties 
September 2i, and continued up to December lOth, at which time the district 
officers closed the schools, on account of the prevalence of small-pox in the 
city, and kept them closed thereafter for the same reason until March 17th. 
They were then re-opened, and the plaintiff renewed his duties. He was sub- 
sequently hired for the next school year and his compensation was increased 
$100. The district refused to pay him for the period of suspension, and he 
brought this action to recover it. 

The claim was resisted on two grounds : Mrsts that in the second hiring it 
was mutually agreed that the addition of $100 to his compensation for incom- 
ing service should stand and be allowed and accepted in full satisfaction of all 
claims for pay during the time in question. Second, that the suspension was 
the effect of an overruling necessity, or in other words, the act of Ghod, and that 
all parts of the contract were suspended for the time being. 

The circuit judge submitted to the jury both questions in a very clear man- 
ner, and instructed them to find against the plaintiff, in case they were satisfied 
the alleged contract was in fact entered into ; or, in case they should find that 
the small-pox was so prevalent that it became obligatory on the board to close 
the schools as a necessary step to prevent the spread of the disease and save 
human life. 

The jury returned a verdict in favor of the district. But we cannot know 
with legal certainty whether they determined only one of these questions in 
favor of the district, or whether they so determined both ; and of course if 
one only was so decided, it is impossible to say which one. The evidence on 
the compromise was conflicting, and, as it appears on the record, the advantage 
was with the plaintiff. Still, if no other ground of defense had been laid, the 
verdict must have been conclusive. As just explained, it is not so now. 

The second objection must be briefly considered. Beyond controversy, the 
closing of the schools was a wise and timely expedient. But the defense inter- 
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posed could not rest on that It mnst appear that observance of the contract 
by the district was caused to be impossible by act of Ood. It is not enough 
that great difficulties were encountered, or that there existed argent and satis- 
factory reasons for stopping the schools. This is all the evidence tendod to 
«how. The contract between the parties was positive and for lawful objects. 
On one side school buildings and pupils were to be provided^ and on the other, 
personal service as teacher. The plaintiff oontinued ready to perform, but the 
district refused to open its school houses and allow the attendance of pupils, 
and it thereby prevented performance by the plaintiff. 

Admitting that the circumstances justified the officers, there is yet no rale of 
justice which will entitle the district to visit its own misfortunes upon the 
plaintiff. He was not at fault. Ue had no agency in bringing about the state 
of things which rendered it eminently prudent to dismiss the schools. It was 
the misfortune of the district, and the district and not the plaintiff ought to 
bear it. The occasion which was presented to the district was not withiu the 
principle contended for. It was not one of absolute necessity, but of strong 

ozpediency. 

To let in the defense that the suspension precluded recovery, the agreement 
must have provided for it. But the district did not stipulate for the right to 
discontinue the plaintiff's pay upon the judgment of the officers, however dis- 
creet and fair, that a stoppage of the schools is found a needful measure to pre- 
vent their invasion by disease, or to stay or oppose its spread or progress in the 
community ; and the contract cannot be regarded as tacitly subject to saoh a 
condition. 

The judgment must be reversed with costs and a new trial granted. 

(The other justices concurred.) 

11. 
Validity of Goktbacts Made with Teachbbs in Qbaded Sohool Dia- 

TRICTS PbEVIOUS TO THE ANI^UAL MEETINGS OF SUCH DiSTftlOIS. 

Clarence Q. Tappan v. School District No. 1, of the township of Oi^rrolton ; 
case from Saginaw, October term, 1880. 

Graves, Justice: 

August 31, 1878, the defendant's trustees entered into a written contract 
with Tappan to hire him to teach the defendant's school for the term of 40 
weeks, beginning on the first day of the school year, September 2d, at $50 per 
month and board himself. The school was organized as a graded one in 1873, 
and so remained. He began teaching under the contract on the second of 
September and continued two days. He was then dismissed by defendant's 
trustees, but no cause was expressed. September 24, 1879, he brought this ac- 
tion for damages. The circuit judge heard the case upon the facts and re- 
fused to allow a recovery. 

It is said that the trustees who contracted with Tappan were not empowerod 
to hire for any time beyond the current school year, to expire on the arrival of 
the annual meeting, September 2d, and that the contract so made on the 
thirty-first of August was not binding on the district after September let. 
The view taken is that the statutes mean that either the voters of the district 
or the board shall have f ul^ power to control the school during the whole school 
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year beginning on the first Monday of September, and exclusive of any hin- 
drance or interference from contracts made previously ; and reference is made 
to the authority of hiring teachers conferred by sections 3616 and 3604, as 
amended in 1875 (Pub. Acts 1875, pp. 281-282,) and section 3605. 

Section 3616 provides for hiring teachers under the general law regulating 
primary schools, and section 3604 provides what may be done and transacted 
at annual meetings, and declares among other things that the qualified voters 
shall determine whether the school shall be kept '* by male or female teachers, 
or both," during the ^^ ensuing year," and section 3605 provides that in case 
that is not determined at such meeting the board shall be empowered to de- 
termine it. 

These provisions, it is contended, can only have room to operate according 
to the intent, by leaving the selection of teachers, during each school year, to 
the exclusive control of the board for that year, except in so far as the annual 
meeting exercises lawful discretion. 

There is much force in this reasoning, but whether it is sound or not when 
confined to those primary schools which are not subject to the specific provis- 
ions intended for graded and high schools it is not needful to discuss, because 
the essential provisions on which it proceeds, so far as the present case is con- 
cerned, are not applicable to graded schools like the defendant's. The hiring 
of teachers for these schools is not left to the statute. It is taken out of it and 
specially provided for by a distinct provision. By section 3744 the trustees of 
graded schools are empowered to employ all teachers necessary, and what 
teachers are necessary is left to be decided by their sound discretion. 

The context and general purview equally require this construction and the 
general cause of the regulation is repugnant to the notion that the voters at 
annual meetings may decide what kind of teachers shall be employed. 

In the case of graded schools the trustees are not annually renewed. The 
legislature has seen fit to give the board more permanence. One-third only or 
two out of six go out yearly. A purpose to secure an administration for these 
branches more staple and efficient in the interest of education than is very 
common under the general law, is plain enough, and there is no implication of 
a design that the power of the boanl should be so fettered that no teaching to 
commence on the first day of the school year could be lawfully contracted for 
until the annual meeting on that day should be closed. On the contrary it may 
be fairly argued that the legislature contemplated that these schools would gen- 
erally open on the beginning of the school year and that the teachers would 
have to be contracted with in season therefor, and that some time would be 
necessary to enable the trustees to perform with due care the important duty 
of selecting and hiring. It is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon the question. 
The contract appears to have been within the power of the trustees and the 
record discloses nothing to impeach it. Neither the trustees nor the voters at 
the annual meeting had power to impair its obligation. Whether they resolved 
or not that none but female teachers should be employed is not important. 

The finding contains no basis for a judgment here and therefore it becomes 
necessary to reverse the judgment and order a new trial, the plaintiff in error 
recovering his costs of this court. 

(The other justices concurred.) 
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State Teachers' Association. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTIETH* ANNUAL 

MEETING. 



Lansing, Tuesday Evening, Deceinter 28, 1880. 

Opening Session. 

The association assembled at Representative hall, and at 8 o'clock was called 
to order by the president, 0. B. Thomas. 

After the singing of a selection entitled '^ Memories/' by a quartette con- 
sisting of Profs. F. H. Pease, Austin George, and Misses Emma Barr and 
Ella Joslin, the president, in a few appropriate words of welcome, introduced 
to the audience the speaker of the evening. Dr. Malcolm MacVicar, the re- 
cently elected principal of the State normal school. The subject of his lec- 
ture was, ^'The Teacher and his Work." The session was closed with the 
singing of a chorus entitled, ** Hark I The Curfew." 



Wednesday, December 29, 1880. 

Morning Session. 

The association was called to order by the president and Prof. D. Putnam 
conducted the devotional exercises. 

After making some preliminary announcements, the president gave an ad- 
dress upon '* The Association and the Educational Interests of the State." 

I. M. Wellington in a short speech endorsed the views expressed in the paper. 
He was followed in discussion by E. P. Church, who moved that the sugges- 

*By some mistake the annual meetings of 1878 and 1879 were named as the "Twenty.seventh" 
and "Twenty.eighth" respectively; whereas, the historical records of the association show them 
to haye been the twenty-eighth and twenty>ninth annual meetings, and consequently the present 
Is the thirtieth annual meeting. 
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tions in the president's address be referred for consideration to the committee 
on resolutions. Carried. 

Hon. Gleo. Robertson next 'addressed the association in the interests of tem- 
perance. 

0. A. Cook presented a paper, ** The Proper Sphere of the Village High 
School.'' The discussion of this subject was participated in by Z. C. Spencer, 
0. D. Thompson, J. M. B. Sill, and B. M. Wheeler. 

The discussion on ^* Text-books versus Better Methods in the School Koom" 
was by I. M. Wellington. He was followed by Messrs. 0. F. B. Bellows^ W. 
E. Bellows, J. G. Plowman, Austin George, and Dr. M. MacVicar. 

Aftebi^ook Session. 

Miss Buth Hoppin, of the State normal school, read an essay on ''Methods 
in History." 

Miss M. Louise Jones, of Charlotte, read a paper in discussion of the 
same subject. 

At this stage of the proceedings Hon. David H. Jerome, of Saginaw, goyernor- 
elect of the State, was invited to address the assembly. He responded in a 
.happy speech, which was received with applause by those present 

The next paper upon ''The Place of Technical Grammar in the Schools of 
To-day " was read by Prof. I. N. Demmon. 

J. M. B. Sill opened the discussion. 

A song, entitled " Moods and Tenses," composed by Prof. Pease was then 
sung by a choir led by Deputy Superintendent W. L. Smith. 

The president appointed the following committees : 

On nominations — Messrs. G. F. B. Bellows, Z. G. Spencer, H. N. French, 
T. G. Garner, and Miss. M. Louise Jones ; on resolutions — I. M. Wellington, 
E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Mrs. W. A. Fallass, I. W. Morley, and P. A. Latta. 

Hon. G. A. Gower, chairman of the committee on "Needed Legislation," 
appointed at the last meeting of the association, presented the following points 
for consideration : 

1. Kind and amount of supervision desirable for the country schools. 

2. What extent of territory should constitute the unit for purposes of super- 
vision — township, county, or representative district? 

3. Who shall examine teachers, — a board or an individual? 

4. Who should superintend,— one man or a board? 

5. Should the examining and supervising power be the same? 

6. Method of selecting examiners and superintendents, — should it be by 
election or appointment? 

7. The township and district libraries, — what legislation is needed in their 
behalf ? 

8. Belation of the department of public instruction to the State educational 
institutions. 

The first topic was discussed by J. M. B. Sill ; the second by Messrs. Austin 
Georgo, T. S. Glark, Z. Truesdel and President L. B. Fiske. The president of 
the association also read a series of resolutions passed by the Genesee county 
teachers' association, relative to the subject under discussion. The third topic 
was discussed by Messrs. Z. Truesdel, £. P. Ghurch, G. F. B. Bellows, Austin 
(Jeorge, and P. A. Latta ; the fourth by W. S. Perry. 

At this point a motion was made and carried that the discussion of the re- 
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maining topics be postponed till Thursday morning, and that the discussions 
upon the papers, ''The New Botany" and "Primary Errors" be omitted. 

Evening Session. 

The association assembled in the opera house at 8 o'clock. 

After the singing of a solo by Miss E. Joslin, the audience listened to an il- 
lustrated lecture on the Yellowstone national park, entitled ''An Evening in 
Wonderland," by William I. Marshall, Pitchburg, Mass. 



Thursday, December 80, 1880. 

MoBNiNG Session. 

The president called the association to order at 8 :30. The devotional exer- 
cises were led by Prof. J. Estabrook. 

The discussion upon " Needed Legislation " was resumed. The fourth topic 
was further discussed by Prof. D. Putnam and Dr. M. MaoVicar. The fifth 
topic was discussed by Prof. H. King ; the sixth by J. A. Oorbin ; the seventh 
by 0. A. Gower and Z. Truesdel. Prof. W. H. Payne spoke upon the last 
topic. 

A motion was then made and carried as follows : 

Besolved, That we, the members of the State teachers* association, have full confi- 
dence in the ability of the committee on legislation to draft a bill that will best 
meet with the requirements of the State, and that we will heartily endorse and sus- 
tain the measures that they judge best to bring before our State legislature. 

Prof. W. J. Beal read the next paper, " The New Botany,'* after which W. 
N. Hailmann read a paper entitled " Primary Errors." 

On motion of Prof. A. George' it was resolved that a sufficient number of 
pamphlet copies of the proceedings be printed to supply one copy to each mem- 
ber of the association. 

On motion made and seconded, the duties of a committee on necrology were 
referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Prof. W. H. Payne opened the discussion on "To what extent do the Stric- 
tures of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in the November number of Harper's 
Monthly, apply to Michigan Superintendents?" 

Messrs. W. S. Perry and G. A. Sanford also spoke upon the same subject. 

Aftebnoon Session. 

After the association had been called to order, C. F. B. Bellows, the chair- 
man of the committee on nominations made a report, which was received, and 
the following named persons were duly elected : 

President — ^Austin George, Ypsilanti. 

First Vice President — I. M. Wellington, Detroit. 

Second Vice President — M. T. Gass, Flint. 

Secretary — 0. D. Thompson, Bomeo. 

Treasurer — Z. Truesdel, Pontiac. 

Executive Gommittee — ^For one year, W. J. Beal, Lansing; G. B. Miller, 
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Ida E. Ellis, Detroit. 

Joseph Estabrook, Olivet. 

Mrs. E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Tecomseh. 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr., Tecumseh. 

Mrs. Carrie Faxon, "West Bay City. 

W. A. Fallas, Cedar Springs. 

8. C. Ferguson, Howard City. 

Nellie B. Field, Kalamazoo. 

Addie M. Finok, Hanover. 

E. M. Fisher, Bridgeport. 

Mary Felker, EssexviUe. 

Ira L. Forbes, Brighton. 

Henry N. French, Kalamazoo. 

T. C. Oarner, Big Bapids. 

H. B. Gass, JonesviUe. 

M. T. Oass, Flint. 

Austin George, Ypsilanti. 

J. B. Glasgow, Jackson. 

C. A. Gower, Lansing. 

Anna 8. Griswold, Charlotte. 

L. G. Gorton, Detroit. 

C. B. Hall, Hastings. 

C. W. Heywood, Hartford. 

Geo. Hempel. Saginaw. 

Jennie K. Hill, Howell. 

Mrs. M. W. Hoa^, Tecumseh. 

E. Hudson, Lansing. 

Geo. B. Holmes, Hubbardston. 

Buth Hoppin, Ypsilanti. 

Ella J. Howett, Gilead. 

C. L. Houseman, Muskegon. 
Mary E. Holland, Linden. 

D. Howell, Three Bivers. 
Albert Jennings, Schoolcraft. 
J. F. Jordan, Buchanan. 
Anna M. Joyce, Detroit. 

M. L. Jones, Charlotte. 

Ella Joslyn, Ypsilanti. 

Samuel Johnson, Lansing. 

H. King, Olivet. 

0. G. ]IOngman, Corunna. 

P. A. Latta, Allegan. 

H. J. Leggett, Lisbon. 

Mary Lennon, Muskegon. 

Carl Lentwein, Niles. 

A. Lodeman, Ypsilanti. 

J. M. Manning, Byron. 

James H. McFarlan, Fentonville. 

Malcolm MacYicar, Ypsilanti. 

J. Georffe MacYicar, Ypsilanti. 

Lewis McLouth, Ypsilanti. 

J. B. Miller, Constantine. 

L W. Morley, Bay City. 

Mary A. Mossie, Newaygo. 

J. £. Mowatt, Fallasburg. 

Maria McDonald, Oxford. 

Mrs. Helen A. Miller, Chelsea. 

L. W. Mills, Ypsilanti. 



Lois McMahon, Jonesville. 
Ella M. Nothaway, Ovid. 
Dustin C. Oakes, Lyons. 
Mary N. Owen, Lowell. 
M. D. Ormes, Capac. 
W. M. Osband, Ypsijlanti. 
Oliver G. Owen, Lapeer. 
W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor. 
Heniy B. Pattengill, Ithaca. 
Frank Peavey, Detroit. 
W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor. 
Daniel Putnam, Ypsilanti. 
J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 
A. Persing, Battle Creek. 

E. E. Perry, Lansing. 

F. H. Pease, Ypsilanti. 
E. M. Plunkett, Sanilac. 

C. M. Banger. Elk Bapids. 
Cora E. Bexford, Napoleon. 
N. A. Bichards, St. Louis. 
George Bobertson, Albion. 
Jas. A. Sadler, Stanton. 
Wm. H. Scott, Orchard Lake. 
L. F. Selfridge, Jackson. 

J. D. Shiller, Jackson. 
J. H. Scott, Brighton. 
W. L. Smith, Lansing. 
J. M. B. Sill, Detroit. 

D. B. Simmons, Mason. 
Alice M. Smith, Greenville. 
J. W. Smith, Monroe. 
Cyrus Smith, Jackson. 

Z. C. Spencer, Battle Creek. 
Clark Stanton, Holly. 
Frances A. St. John, Beading. 

E. A. Strong, Grand Bapids. 
Jas. A. St. Clair, Morend. 
C. B. Thomas, Saginaw. 

O. D. Thompson, Borneo. 
Mary G. Thompson, Kensington. 
Dean Tivy, Auburn. 
Z. Truesdel, Pontiac. 
Jas. Troop, Matherton. 
Nellie Walker, East Saginaw. 
N. H. Walbridge, Newaygo. 
Wm. E. Watt, Grand Bapids. 

E. L. Walter, Ann Arbor. 
Geo. S. White, Jackson. 
Bubie White, Ovid. 

Isaac M. Wellington, Detroit. 
W. S. Webster, Ovid. 
Belle Widner, Wyandotte. 
Emma D. Webster, Ovid. 
W. W. Wendell, Hudson. 
Alice S. Wimple, Tecumseh. 
W. H. S. Wood, OrtonviUe. 

F. O. Wickham, Sheridan. 
Ida Wood, Charlotte, 
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LECTURE. 



AN EVENmG IN WONDERLAND; or, THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 

PARK. 

BT WILLIAH I. MABSHALL. 

Maps of the United States, prepared since 1872, show in the northwest cor- 
ner of Wyoming Territory, and stretching a little over into Idaho and Mon- 
tana, a rectangular plat marked Yellowstone National Park. On the maps of 
an ordinary school geography it appears scarcely larger than one's thumb nail, 
but that is only because we own so much land '' out west '' that we cannot 
«pare a great space on a map, even for a large region ; for this which seems so 
small is sixty-five miles long by fifty-five miles wide, covering more than two 
and a quarter million acres, or an area a little larger than 99 townships in 
Michigan, or an area so large that we might cut off from one end of our park 
a section as large as the whole State of Delaware, and from the other end an- 
other section as large as the whole State of Rhode Island and then have left, 
between the two, a strip through the middle of the park three miles wide and 
aixty-five miles long. 

Here nature has assembled, as if for the very purposes to which our national 
government has wisely devoted the region, such profusion of her rarest won- 
ders, manifesting such marvelous phenomena of geysers, solfataras, fuma- 
roles, and mud volcanoes, amid such sublime and picturesque scenety of lakes, 
mountains, rivers, valleys, cafLons, cataracts, cascades, cliffs of obsidian, pet- 
rified forests, and curiously eroded and brilliantly colored rocks, that its early 
explorers gave it the name of Wonderland, a title which all who have visited 
it deem very appropriate. It is on both sides — but mostly on the east side— of 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains, a little of the southwest corner of the 
park draining into the Pacific through the Snake River, the great southerly 
branch of the Golumbia or Oregon, which no longer 

" Hears no sound 
Save its own dashings,^' 

since the steamer's paddles now vex its waters, the roar of the railroad train 
echoes along its Dalles and the hum of varied industry rises from its fertile 
valleys. All the rest of the park drains through the Madison and Gallatin 
(which are the middle and eastern of the three streams which unite to form 
the Missouri river) and through the Yellowstone, which is the greatest tribu- 
tary of the upper part of the Missouri, and is longer than the Ohio or the 
Rhine. As it is situated between 44° and 45° N. Lat., its valleys ranging from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea level, and the mountains which separate and 
guard them rising to from 8,500 to 12,000 feet above the sea, the park is too 
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cold for farming, though, except along the rocky saminits of the loftier moan* 
tains, and for a short distance immediately about the hot springs, solfataras, 
f umaroles and salses, there is generally a fertile soil, well timbered with pineSy 
spruces, firs and other conifers, or covered with excellent and most nntritioos 
grasses. Being a volcanic region (except in its northeast comer where there 
are a few silver mines) it contains no metals or minerals of commercial value 
but sulphur, which it will not pay to freight out of that region for many 
years to come if over, as very extensive salphnr deposits exist much nearer the 
line of the Union Pacific railway, near Evanston, Wyoming Territory. 

Into the interesting story of its discovery and exploration I have not time to 
enter at any length to-night. So far as known, but three white mea — John 
Goiter, James Bridger and Sobert Muldrum had ever seen it before 1863, 
when gold miners from Montana began to stray into it in search for new mines. 
Goiter was one of the hunters of Lewis & Clarke's party sent out by President 
Jefiferson in 1804, to explore the Missouri, and to cross the Bocky Moantains 
and descend the Columbia to the Pacific. On the return of the party, in 1806. 
Goiter was honorably discharged and remained to hunt on the head waters of 
the Missouri. His fearfully thrilling adventure with a party of Blackfeet In- 
dians is related by Irving in '^Astoria." Undismayed by that narrow escape 
from death, he again outfitted and returned to the region about Henry Lake, 
a little northwest of the park, and lived for a time among the Bannock In- 
dians, and about 1810, floated in a canoe some 3,000 miles down the Missouri 
river, to the then extreme frontier territory of Missouri, and told of sights and 
scenes in the Rocky Mountains along the upper Yellowstone, Madison, and 
Snake rivers which we now know to be even far more wonderful than he re- 
ported them, but which for more than half a century few people believed to 
have any existence, outside of Goiter's imagination. This general incredulity 
was strengthened by the successive failures of various parties to find these won- 
ders, which was owing to the fact that these parties tried to enter the region 
from the south or east, instead of from the west or north, and were baffled and 
forced to turn out of their course by the very lofty and rugged Sierra Shos- 
hone, or Wind River mountains, across which no way was ever found till Capt. 
Jones' party in 1873 discovered Togwotee Pass, and demonstrated that the 
range was not, as had been supposed, utterly impassable. But as Togwotee 
Pass is 9,621 feet above the sea, while the passes and cafLons on the west and 
north sides of the park enable us to enter it at elevations varying from 6,000 
to 7,C00 feet above the sea, it is evident that the natural routes into the park 
must always be from the north and west, following up the valleys of the Yel- 
lowstone, the Madison, and the Snake rivers; so that though nearly all the 
park is within the territory of Wyoming, most of the travel to it will always go 
through Montana, or if not through Montana, at least to the southwest corner 
of that territory, where, out of the northwest corner of the park, the Madi- 
son pours its crystal waters through the magnificent gateway of its middle 
caflon, whose grandeur is a most fitting portal to the countless wonders of the 
park. The first account of the wonders of the park, it is claimed, was pub- 
lished in 1867, in the Frontier Index (then issued at Ft. Kearney, Neb.). 
Few people, however, ever saw or heard of this, and the first accounts which 
attracted any considerable attention were printed in Montana newspapers in 
the autumn of 1870, and the winter of 1870-71, and in ** Scribner's Monthly" 
and the ''Overland" in the spring of 1871. These excited so much interest 
that the U. S. Geological Survey, under Prof. F. V. Hayden, visited the region 
in the summers of 1871 and 1872, and their first report caused congress, by 
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nnanirnous vote of both hoases, by an act approved March 1, 1872, *' to with- 
draw from sale and set apart as a national park, or perpetual pnblic pleasure 
ground," the area before mentioned, its boundaries being so fixed as to include 
the chief wonders of the region ; so that we are assured of the permanent pos- 
session of this largest and most wonderful park that the world has ever known, 
free of all those petty exactions and vexatious impositions from private own- 
ership which so greatly mar one's enjoyment of Niagara and many other pleas- 
ure resorts. 

The National Park should not be confounded with the North, South, San 
Luis, Middle and other smaller parks of Colorado, which are strictly natural 
divisions of land, being more or less extensive basins of level or undulating 
land, walled in by lofty mountain rims, and, doubtless, the beds of ancient 
lakes. Such basins are common in the Rocky Mountains, and the National 
Park contains several of them, the most notable being the basin of the Upper 
Madison between its second and third caHons, and the basin of the Upper Yel- 
lowstone above its grand cation. Interesting, geologically, and charming, 
scenically, as are the Colorado parks, no one or all of them together contain any 
such unique and marvelous scenes as the National Park, and they can no 
more rival it than a mill-dam can Niagara. The chief wonders of the park 
are: 

Ist. The upper and lower geyser basins of the Fire Hole or Madison river, 
the Shoshone Lake geyser basin, and various smaller geyser basins scattered 
through the park, containing scores of geysers, spouting at various intervals 
crystal clear, boiling hot water in columns, varying with the size of their ori- 
fices from a few inches to twenty feet in diameter, to heights all the way from 
8 or 10 to 250 or 275 feet, the eruptions being accompanied by constant sub- 
terranean thunderings like a mighty artillery duel, or from thirty to seventy 
shots a minute, each explosion jarring the ground with a miniature earthquake 
and pulsating up the column, shivering it upward and outwards in jets of sil- 
very spray, while vast banks and lofty pillars of steam, crowned and fringed 
with rainbows, and swaying in the wind, and aseuming countless fantastic 
forms, add to the weird beauty and surpassing grandeur of the spectacle. No 
geyser spouts constantly, though some small ones are in erruption most of the 
time. The duration of the erruptions varies as much as the height and size of 
the columns, ranging all the way from three or four minutes to as many hours, 
and sometimes even to 9 hours, and their frequency also varies. Old Faithful 
spouting every sixty-five minutes for from four to six minutes, sending up a 
column 7 feet by 2 feet, to heights ranging from 125 to 175 feet, while the 
other large ones spout at irregular intervals varying all the way from two or 
three hours to as many days or even weeks. No other geyser in the world ex- 
cept Old Faithful is known to spout regularly and so frequently. The best 
idea one can form of a geyser eruption without seeing one, is to think of a 
cataract rushing up to constantly varying heights and in ever changing shapes; 
for there is the same shivering upwards and outwards into rockets of milk- 
white spray in the geyser column, that one sees in the fall of a lofty cataract, 
only the varying forces of the explosions constantly vary the height and shape 
of the column, so that there are no two half-seconds that it presents 
the same appearance. The theory of geyser eruptions will be found 
fully stated in Tyndall's " Heat as a Mode of Motion," in **Le Comte's Geolo- 
gy,*' and in the new edition of the **New American Encyclopedia," and in 
"Johnson's Encyclopedia," article, "geysers." Besides the geysers there are 
in these geyser basins several thousand boiling, and pulsating, and quiet hot 
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springs of varying temperature up to the boiling point, and of all sizes up to 
pools a hundred yards across, which pour out brooks of hot water, and also 
many hot mud springs. The craters and basins of many of these springs and 
geysers are among the loTcliest objects in nature, the silica which is carried in 
solution by their waters depositing by evaporation in forms of indescribable 
beauty, building up around each spring or geyser a mound, often of immense 
extent, part of them snowy white and part of them painted with a great vari- 
ety of the most gorgeous and the most delicate colors, by the various minerals 
in solution in the water. One crater, that of the Orotte geyser, 120 feet in 
circumference and 8 feet high, viewed from a distance looks like a mass of 
snow white coral, but approaching nearer it seems set with a million pearls; 
another called the Castle because it resembles from a distance the rains of a 
great white marble castle, viewed close at hand presents the most onrioos re- 
semblances to great masses of snow white cauliflower turned to rock, or to 
brain coral, or to half -opened buds, or to flowers, or leaves, or to frost work, 
or to bead work, or delicate embroidery, or to carvings in ivory, or to patterns 
of rare old lace, but all done in rock by the rippling and splashing of the 
water as it falls from the great column and runs down the slope. In most of 
these springs when shallow the water is so perfectly transparent that it seems 
impossible that these vast masses of rock should be deposited from it, and 
where deep is of such a beautiful deep blue that one readily echoes the declar- 
ation of the famous German scientist, Bunsen, who said of similar springs in 
the geyser basin of Iceland, ''Their beauty is indescribable." In many of the 
springs that are not very hot low forms of life abound, while in many of the 
hotter ones the interior ornamentation bears the most curious resemblances to 
animal and vegetable life. On every hand is grandeur, beauty, and mystery. 
These geysers are much more beautiful in stmcture and far grander in their 
eruptions than those of Iceland, exceed in number all known in the world out- 
side our park, and are the only true geysers known in America, as the so- 
oalled geysers of California are merely a little cluster of hot springs, solfataras 
and f umaroles, (such as one sees on a much grander scale at twenty places in 
the National Park,) and are not geysers at all, and no more resemble geysers 
than a tea kettle resembles a locomotive. 

2d. The solfataras, fumaroles, and salses or mud volcanoes, which from 
thousands of openings pour out sulphurous steam or hot water, with much 
noise of hissing and boiling, or spout mud, thin as mush or thick as hasty pad- 
ding, sometimes as much as 275 feet high with all the phenomena of noise and 
steam and jarring of the ground which accompany geyser eruptions. 

3d. The Yellowstone lake, which, though almost on top of the Bocky Moun- 
tains, at an altitude of 7,780 feet above the sea, is large enough to float all the 
navies of the world, covering 300 square miles with the clearest and coldest of 
water. It has a shore line of 175 miles, is in places 300 feet deep, contains 
several beautiful islands, has on its shores numerous clusters of hot springs, 
mud springs and small geysers, is surrounded by grand mountains abounding 
with game, and its waters swarm with trout and are the summer home of 
countless swans, geese, ducks, pelicans, cranes and other water fowl. At one 
place a little way out in the cold water of the lake, a hot spring has built up a 
rocky cone by the same process of depositing the mineral held in solution in 
its waters as in the case of those described in the geyser basins, so that one may 
stand on the crater of the spring, and catch trout out of the cold water of the 
lake and without moving out of his tracks, turn round and boil them in the 
spring. 
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4th. The Yellowstone Falls and Grand Gallon. The two falls^ the upper 
140, and the lower 897 feet high, are a little less than a half mile apart, and 
midway between them Cascade Greek leaps into the river from the west side 
down the picturesque crystal cascades 129 feet high. These falls and cascades 
are at the head of the grand caflon, a gorge about 25 miles long, with walls 
from 1,000 to 2,500 or 3,000 feet high, cut through volcanic rock which has 
weathered into countless quaint forms, and which, from the water's edge to the 
top are a dazzling, bewildering maze of the most brilliant and gorgeous colors. 
Uere are hundreds of acres of yellows from gold to pale straw, and of reda 
from carmine to pink, all intermingled with white, and brown, and black, and 
gray, and russet, and buff, and cream, and olive. There is no approach to 
Btratification of rock nor to regular arrangement of colors, but all the gloriea 
of the autumn woods, and all the splendors of the sunrise and the sunset are 
fixed in these wondrous cliffs, and made as eternal as the everlasting moun- 
tains. It is the one utterly unequaled and indescribably glorious stretch of 
rock scenery, whose boundless wealth of vivid and varied color one can never 
expect to see elsewhere on earth. 

5th. The fall, cascades, and curiously eroded rocks of Tower Greek, which, 
near the foot of the grand caflon, out from among jagged pinnacles of almost 
black, amygdaloidal lava, leaps down 156 feet, making a most unique cataract. 
The stream receives its name from the tower like forms into which the cliffa 
have weathered. Two hundred yards below the foot of the fall the stream 
pours into the Yellowstone, and opposite its mouth, high up on the east wall of 
the grand caflon, there is a fine exposure of basaltic columns, like those of the 
Oianf s Gauseway and Fingal's Gave. 

6th. The mammoth hot springs of Gardiner's river. These springs are not 
siliceous, like those of the geyser basins, but calcareous, and on the steep 
slopes of White Mountain have deposited their calcic carbonate and built up a 
series of terraced basins, most brilliantly colored without and within, and orna« 
men ted with countless beautiful forms of rock deposit like coral, or bead work, 
or the corrugated surfaces of shells, or half-opened flowers, or leaves, or frost 
work, so that by many these are considered as more beautiful even than the 
geyser basin hot springs. The only other similar cluster of springs known in 
the world is in the northern island of New 2^aland.« 

Besides these peculiar and phenomenal wonders there are countless others, 
such as abound along all great continental divides, whence spring the sources 
of mighty rivers; and over all the dry, pure air of the Rocky Mountains, 
redolent with the health giving balsamic odors of pine, spruce, and fir, air 
which makes life a delight, and thrills the pulses with a new sense of the pleas- 
ure of healthy existence. 

The proper time to visit the park is from June to October, by preference of 
all the year from August 15th to October 15th, as not only is the weather then 
the most delightful, but the hunting is much better than earlier in the season. 

Up to 1880 several hundred miles of stage-coach riding were required to 
reach the park, but since then it has been easier of access than is the Yosem- 
ite Valley, as the Utah & Northern railroad, leaving the Union & Gentral Pa- 
cific at Ogden, Utah, and passing nearly parallel to the western boundary of 
the park and less than 80 miles from it, was, in March, 1880, built across the 
boundary line between Idaho and Montana, and has since been rapidly extended 
through the fertile valleys and to the rich mining camps of Montana, bring- 
ing to that immense territory, (which is more than two and a half times as large 
as Michigan) last of all our territories except Alaska, the inestimable advan- 
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tages of a railroad, so necessary to the proper development of its rich mines of 
gold, and silver, and copper, and lead, and iron, and coal> its millions of acres 
of fertile arable lands, and its mnch greater area of the very best of graiing 
land. 

The range of mountains running east and west across the park, throagh 
which the Yellowstone river has cut its grand cafion, is so lofty and steep that 
no railroad is likely ever to be built to the central portion of the park, to Yel- 
lowstone falls, Yellowstone lake, and the geyser basins, — ^from the north, the 
routes from the west and southwest sides, up the valleys of the Snake and 
the Madison rivers furnishing the only economically practicable grades for a 
railroad to any considerable distance into the park. 

Our best route to the park will be by the Union Pacific railway to Ogden, 
Utah, thence by the Utah & Northern railroad to the most convenient point, 
(now January, 1881,) at its terminus, Dillon, Montana, and thence by stage, 
wagon, or horseback through the park. Going thus, we shall see much of the 
most remarkable scenery of the Bocky Mountain region, traveling for more 
than 900 miles through the mountains before reaching Dillon, riding for 450 
miles together at an altitude never lower than 6,000 feet, and ranging from 
that up to 8,242 feet above the sea, crossing the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains twice, passing for two-score miles along the borders of the great 
Salt Lake, and for a much greater distance at the base of the Wahsatch Moan- 
tains, one of the grandest and most interesting of the Bocky Mountain ranges, 
traversing the famous Laramie plains, gliding down the Echo, and Weber, and 
Porte Neuf cations, crossing the Bear and Snake rivers, and following the val- 
leys of both streams for many miles, and being within easy distances for side 
trips, to the sublime scenery and the interesting mining regions of Colorado 
and Utah, and the grand Shoshone fall of the Snake river in Idaho. Every- 
where we shall notice how sparse are the forests of the Bocky Mountains, and 
how few the varieties of trees compared with our country east and north of the 
prairie region. There are a very few scrub oaks (worthless for timber) in 
some of the cations of Colorado and Utah, but except these no oaks, nor 
beech, nor birch, nor chestnut, nor hickory, nor black walnut, nor elm, nor 
basswood, nor ash, nor cherry, nor any other deciduous trees except poplar 
and Cottonwood, and those not as extensive forests but only as narrow fringes 
along the margins of the streams, or as groves on islands, or in bends of the 
rivers, or around springs and marshy spots in the mountains. The valleys and 
lower slopes of the mountains are a sea of grass interspersed with more or less 
wild sage-brush, (the wormwood of the early explorers) and much cactns, and 
adorned with endless profusion of beautiful wild flowers. 

The forests are entirely of evergreen, cone-bearing trees, mostly pines, 
spruces, and firs, so that the forest scenery is much less varied than among the 
various ranges of the Appalachian Mountain system. The Bocky Mountain 
forests rarely begin lower than 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level, and are 
far from continuous on the mountains above those heights to the upper limit of 
timber, not more than ten per cent of the whole country being timbered. 
This absence of forests in the valleys, and their non-continuity on the moun- 
tains has contributed much to the speedy exploration and rapid settlement of 
the Bocky Mountains. Cften, for scores and hundreds of miles there is noth- 
ing to hinder driving a wagon, with no labor in road making except occasion- 
ally a few hours' or possibly now and then a few days' work in grading down 
some uncommonly steep ravine, not a tree needing to be cut out of the road, 
and the whole country, for dozens and scores of miles in advance, being com- 
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pletely unmasked and open to the sight from any eminence. Often there 
spreads ont before ns hundreds of square miles of a river valley, the little 
fringes of trees along the streams not obscuring but revealing the structure of 
the country, by indicating its water courses so that, without setting foot in it, 
we can sit on a mountain and trace out every meandering, not only of its prin- 
cipal river, but of every little brook and creek that glides out from the 
shadows of the mountains to join it, and see clearly every undulation of sur- 
face, every rise of bluff and slope of bench land, and understand all essential 
features of its topography better than we could those of an eastern valley of 
equal extent, on which the labor of half a dozen generations has not yet sub- 
dued its forests enough to reveal its face to us so clearly as unassisted nature 
does in the western highland region. 

We shall have much to say and see of cafions on our journey to and through 
the park. Cation is a Spanish word meaning the gorge or ravine which a 
stream has cut through a range of hills or mountains. They exist in all 
mountainous and hilly regions, and many are found in the eastern half of 
our country though none which approach in grandeur or extent the more re- 
markable ones in the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. This State is, I 
suppose, too level for the forn)ation of any caflons, but on most of the lines of 
railroad leading east to the seaboard are to be seen cations, some of much in- 
terest geologically and scenically. The more northerly lines, the Great West- 
em, the Canada Southern, and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern in con- 
nection with the Erie or the New York Central will take us across or along- 
side of the cafion of the Niagara below the falls. Farther east, the Northern 
Central or the Erie will take us to Watkin's Glen, or the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co.'s lines to Au Sable chasm; on the Pennsylvania railroad, Jack^s 
Narrows and Lewiston Narrows; on the Baltimore & Ohio, that famous gap 
where the Shenandoah breaks through the Blue Eidge to join the Potomac, of 
which Jefferson said, '* It was worth a journey across the Atlantic to see it;" 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad, the Delaware. Water Gap, 
where the Delaware breaks through the Blue Ridge, and on the Lehigh Valley 
railroad, the wild cafion through which the Lehigh river foams for many miles 
above the picturesquely situated town of Mauch Chunk, and the Lehigh Gap 
through which the same stream breaks out of the mountains some miles be- 
low Mauch Chunk, are some of the more noted cafion scenes to the eastward 
of us. Regarding the eastern as well as the western railroads, however, we 
should remember that much of the finest scenery is only to be seen by stopping 
over, here and there, and going a little away from the line of the road. Those 
of you who cannot go far from home will find, only about thirty miles from 
Cleveland, 0., on the Cuyahoga river, one of the most picturesque and roman- 
tic of all the small cafions I have ever seen east of the Uocky Mountains. The 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Columbus railroad runs along the whole length of it 
on the south bank, but your views from the cars will be so unsatisfying that 
you will wish to stop over at the pretty little village of Cuyahoga Falls, and 
wander through the gorge. 

I regret that I can present to you views of only a few of these eastern 
cafions, but I have found it difficult to obtain good views of many of them 
which would illustrate the points which I wish to present to you. As we go to 
the park we shall be surprised to see how gentle are the slopes across many of 
the low passes of the main range of the Rocky Mountains, so that in many 
places the continental divide, which, but a few years ago was thought to offer 
an insuperable barrier to a railroad, offers far less engineering difficulties to be 
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sarmonnted than the yarions ranges of the Alleghany Mountains. Some of 
the oatlying ranges of the Bocky Moantains present more difficalties, but at 
several points the main range can be crossed with scarcely any more expense 
than would be required to build the same number of miles in the rolling 
prairie regions of Iowa or Nebraska, and with vastly less expense than the Al- 
leghany mountains require at the famous Horse Shoe curve on the Pennsylvania 
riolroad. On all the thousands of miles of railroad built and projected in the 
Bocky Mountain region no tunnel is required one-half as long as the Hoosae 
Tunnel, which pierces a range of mountains in western Massachusetts whose 
summits are not as high above the sea level as the lowest^ valleys of most of the 
Bocky Mountain region. 

ViBWS Pbbsbnted Illustbatikg thb Lbgtubb. 

Supposing the audience about to start for the park the lights were tamed 
down, and on a twenty-foot screen there were shown by the calcium light stere- 
optican upwards of 50 dissolving views, all photographs from nature and many 
of them elegantly colored. A map of the western half of the United States 
emphasized, for a Michigan audience, the size of our country, when the speaker 
declared that not only Michigan and Indiana, but even Minnesota, Iowa» Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Louisiana are really Eastern States^ and that the real 
Middle States are Kansas and Nebraska. Beautifully colored moonlight and 
suDset and sunrise views of the Hoosac Tunnel and the range through which it 
is cut, and a view of the famous Horse Shoe curve on the Pennsylvania rail* 
road, served to fix the attention on the lesser difficulties of crossing the main 
range of the Bockies through several of its low passes, owing to the gentler 
slopes, while admirably clear views along the Pennsylvania railroad of Jack's 
Narrows, Allegrippus, Hieroglyphic Bocks, and Pulpit Bock on the Juniata 
river, and on the Lehigh Valley railroad of Mauch Chunk and the Lehigh Gap 
in the distance, showed some of the eastern cations, and the beautiful forest 
scenery of the Alleghany Mountains, whose dense growth of deciduous trees 
gives so much greater variety and beauty of wooded landscapes than the conif- 
erous forests of the Bocky Mountains. Maps of the park showed the routes 
into and through it, and the location of its chief objects of interest. Then 
followed views of Sentinel Bock with its close resemblance to the face 
of the Sphinx; The Tower; The Lone Maiden, a curiously eroded 
rock whose remarkable resemblance to a fashionably dressed woman 
with a wealth of hair flowing loosely down the back naturally suggests 
its name, and might easily have given the hint for the origin of the 
'^ tie-back " style of dress; two cascades and five cataracts ; two general views 
in the geyser basin ; nine views of seven of the great geyser craters ; a day- 
light and a moonlight view of the eruption of Old Faithful geyser, spouting 
its column, 7 feet by 2 feet from 125 to 175 feet high for from 4 to 6 minutes 
every sixty-five minutes; a moonlight view of the eruption of the Giant geyser, 
which at very irregular periods spouts a column 5 feet in diameter, to heights 
ranging from 150 to 250 feet, while an immense pillar of steam towers above 
the water, sometimes a clearlv defined column from I,2u0 to 1,500 feet high; 
an elegantly colored sunrise scene on Yellowstone lake ; moonlight views of 
the Giant's Gateway in the cafion of Gardiner's river, and of the west shore of 
Gallatin lake; a view of a crater of the mud volcanoes on the west bank of 
the Yellowstone river ; a hunting scene on Alum creek ; four views of speci- 
mens: 1st. Of curiously ornamented siliceous pebbles (such as abound 
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about the geyser craters). 2d. Of silicified wood. 3d. Of petrified grasshop- 
pers. 4th. Of amethysts broken out of the silicified trunk of a tree; two 
views of the grand caflon of the Yellowstone; nine views of the mammoth 
hot springs with their wonderful terraces and ridges ; three views of the orna- 
mental hot springs of tho geyser basin and three views of the empty crater 
of the Periodical Hot Lake^ with its strangely beautiful interior ornamenta- 
tion of limestone deposited in singularly accurate imitations of ferns and acan- 
thus leaves, concluding with the crater of an extinct geyser, 45 feet high and 
22 in diameter at the base, called, from its shape, the Gap of Liberty, and very 
appropriately surmounted by the stars and stripes. Each view was briefly de- 
scribed and its more important features pointed out, while incidents of per- 
sonal experience, humorous and otherwise of the lecturer, who, with his fam- 
ily, made two journeys through the park in 1873 and 1875, added something of 
human interest to the strange beauty and wild grandeur of our far Western 
Wonderland. 

31 
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THE ASSOCIATION AND THE EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OP THE STATE. 

BY C. B. THOMAS. 

Michigan, as a State^ is forty-three years old. She was born into the federal 
union in 1837, when the coantry was prostrated with financial fever. Bat the 
child of this distempered travail bears no birthmark. In any aspect there is 
none more fair in all the sisterhood of states. At that time she had a total 
population of about 100,000, and a school 4)opulation of about 15,000. In her 
forty-third year she has a total population of 1,600,000 and a school population 
of half a million. Of these 500,000 children, 350,000 are in the public schools, 
marching toward manhood and womanhood under the lead of 13,000 teachers. 

Above these rise eight denominational colleges with 76 instructors and nearly 
2,000 students, while over and above all falls the beneficent shadow of our 
great University, with its faculty of 70 instructors and its grand army of over 
1,500 students. 

Here, then, is the panorama of our Michigan system. At one extreme a 
lone school-house by the roadside, at the other the University, while all the 
space between is thickly set with the graded schools. 

This association represents all the educational forces of the State. It is 
debtor to the University, the colleges, the Normal School, the graded schools 
and the districts of remote hamlets. The association welcomes all ; it would 
aid all. What, then, are the relations of the association to the educational 
interests of the State? The question is not new. It is often asked in the con- 
fidential intercourse of teachers. I have never heard a definite answer. 

Some months since a circular letter was sent to prominent officers of associa- 
tions in other states. This letter asked seven questions : 

1. What is the average attendance of teachers upon the meetings of your 
association? 

2. What is the character of its exercises? 

3. What are its special aims? 

4. Does it attempt to urge or shape legislation? 

5. In what direction does it do its best work? 

6. What are its short-comings, in what does it fail? 

7. What suggestions can you give for its higher usefulness? 

Beplies were received from ten states, most of them prepared with fullness 
and candor. These replies came from Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ohio, our 
neighbors, and from Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and Maryland. Let me try to give you the average tone of these letters: 

1. The average attendance of teachers is about 200. Maryland, Wisconsin 
and Vermont fall below this; Connecticut, New York, Ohio and Rhode Island 
rise above the average. 
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2. There is little variety in the proceedings. The reading of formal papers, 
and their more or less formal discussion^ is universal. Illinois tried meeting 
in sections, but lost by subdivision of force, numbers and enthusiasm. Bhode 
Island is, however, now trying the experiment, and is, so far, successful. 

3. As a rule, associations seem not to have been successful in attempting, 
directly, to shape legislation. Two States, Vermont and Ifew York, are proud 
of their work in this direction. One confesses to most humiliating affronts. 
Another says: '^The association can point to no ear-marks of its own on the 
statute book, but has prevented some bad legislation ;" leaving us to infer that 
it has kept out of the statute book the marks of ears longer than its own. 

4. On the subject of special aims the replies were full and exceedingly sug- 
gestive. Illinois and Maryland say frankly '* we have none.^' Iowa says^ '' to 
quicken enthusiasm ;" Wisconsin, '^ to impart experience of the veteran to the 
new recruit, to seek for better methods, and to have a good time ;" Vermont, 
*'k) consider practical questions and to promote good fellowship;" New York, 
''to equalize educational ideas and to establish an esprit de corpsf^ Ohio, ''to 
encourage a high standard of attainment, and to incite and maintain a high 
professional spirit." 

5. Naturally the best work of the associations has been in the line of their 
"special aims,'' and the answers under this head are so similar to the last as 
to make a summary unnecessary. One State, Bhode Island, says its best work 
consists in getting out two-thirds of the teachers of the State, uniting and 
solidifying their educational forces and making them a power in the State. 
But Rhode Island can find its full pattern 43 times in Michigan, with some odd 
square miles remaining. It would not be difficult to gather two-thirds of the 
teachers of one of our counties into an association and make its educational 
forces solid. Another State sadly admits that its best work is to hold on to 
life with the lean hope that some day there will be a work for it to do. 

6. As to shortcomings my correspondents were voluble. One says : " We 
fail to interest the people. We fail to interest the teachers as a body. How 
much shorter could we come?" The Empire State fails oftenest "from ineffi- 
ciency in its officers, and too often from wordy but aimless discussions." There 
are in that State some association-killers. Several writers complain of a want 
of definiteness, a lack of unity and distinct purpose. One, with genuine pathos, 
exclaims, "Oh for a Joshua to lead us into the promised land! tor one; we 
have too many!" And still another complains, '^we have too many formal 
papers; too little discussion and interchange of views and ideas." 

Doubtless most of us have been comforted by the tone of these replies. 
*' Misery loves company." Now, in the light of these statements, where do we 
stand ? Our attendance is about the average. We cannot boast ; a blush would 
be more Ijecoming. Our programmes do not greatly excel in originality. We 
have had special aims, but we have only coquetted with them. We have not 
taken them "for better, for worse, to have and to hold, to love and to cherish," 
till they blossom in progress, ripen into law and bring forth fruit in thorough 
reform. Even through the short twenty-nine years of our existence we can with 
difficulty trace "where one increasing purpose runs," and thus prove that our 
plans have "widened with the process of the suns." 

I would not disparage what we have accomplished. The association was 
never mute when great questions were ripe for discussion. Its earlier sessions 
called loudly for a Normal School, and the history of the institution at Ypsi- 
lanti has vindicated the wisdom of that appeal. And our hearts are filled with 
high hopes for its larger usefulness under its new principal. The association 
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was first to demand the county superintendency, and perhaps succeeded too 
early. In a country like ours laws are maintained in force hy popular approval. 
Let us as teachers build and shape the educational ideas of the people, and they 
will elect our legislatures and put our laws upon the statute book. 

From all the foregoing it is not difficult to frame an answer to our inquiry as 
to the relation of the association to our educational interests. It is the grand 
'^ board of equalization," which should examine into and decide upou all ques- 
tions of value and of practical utility. It is, or should be, the heart, whose 
every throb quickens the educational pulse in the remotest district. It is the 
ear, which should gather notes of progress from every point of the compass. It 
is, or should be, the voice, crying, that the paths of educational progress may 
be made straight. It is, or should be, the center of light and heat, toward 
which all should gravitate ; from which should radiate influences potent with 
vital energy. 

If this is the position wo should hold among the educational forces of the 
State, what shall I say as to our shortcomings? I said we siiould, perhaps, blush 
for our attendance ; but this sign of shame should be put on not for the quality 
but for the quantity of our gatherings. This association has an ''old guard" 
that was never found wanting. Year after year these veterans come up here 
hopeful, confident, competent; and I venture to repeat a remark made to me 
at a recent meeting by one familiar with similar gatherings in other States, 
that nowhere else did he find so large a proportion of men and women fit to be 
leaders in educational progress. 

And here let me note our saddest failure. Instead of gathering 200, some- 
times 300 teachers, we should come up here at least a thousand strong ! I hear 
teachers complaining sometimes that they can ''take nothing from the meet- 
ings of the association for use in the school-room." There is no chalk-dust in 
the air, and their tests of utility are at fault. These teachers need to know 
that for the growth of mind there is better nourishment than the multiplication 
table. Highest qualifications come from collision with other minds, from self* 
measurement with foreign standards. 

Every teacher in the State is in some measure responsible for the solidity, 
the concentration and the direction of the educational forces of Michigan. That 
measure of responsibility commands actual presence here. Sickness is a valid 
excuse for absence. There are teachers — I know some — whose pitiful salaries 
are the lean support of widowed mothers. I hardly know whether, like their 
elder sister in self-sacrifice, they should cast into our treasury the widow's mite. 
Poverty is, perhaps, a valid excuse. But I hold that indifference in a teacher 
is the unpardonable sin which should have forgiveness neither in this gathering 
nor in the educational circle at home. 

Let mo suggest, in addition, some things which seem to me objects worthy 
the efforts of this body. I believe one of the duties of the association is to 
encourage, and, within certain limits, to direct, a broader and higher culture 
among teachers. There are many among Michigan teachers with scholarly 
tastes. They read, are thoughtful, perhaps philosophical. But subtract these 
from our 13,000 teachers and the great remainder of uncultured will still be 
an appalling total. A small army of nominal teachers enter upon and remain 
in the work for years, with almost no knowledge of the science and art of 
teaching, and also without that general information which sometimes almost 
atones for lack of special training. Many do not read because they do not 
know what to read. Educational periodicals and books are unknown to them. 
They teach as they were taught; and this in-and-in process of training goes on 
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indefinitely. Well, streams rise not above their springs, and here the springs 
were on the very edge of an oozy marsh. 

Last year a committee of this association reported a list of 100 books best 
suited for a district school library. These 100 volumes were selected with great 
care and delicate discrimination from the broad field of literature. Teaching 
may not be a profession. The mastery of a peculiar and distinctive body of 
learning is not yet necessary for admission to its practice. But there is a litera- 
ture of teaching. There are facts and elementary principles that constitute its 
science ; there are methods of application and practice that comprise its arts, 
and these, mingled with some rubbish, can be found in books. Cannot this 
association do a good work for our teachers by assorting and classifying this 
literature? Which are the best five books in it for a teacher to own and read? 
For those of larger means increase the list to ten, to twenty. Add them to the 
library list of last year. A thousand teachers in Michigan will thank you for 
an answer to the question. There are men among us competent to furnish the 
answer. Shall we call upon them for it? 

There i^hould be, I am persuaded, a thorough reform in the examination of 
teachers. We believe that a teacher in the common schools of to-day should 
have a training, a range of information ; in one word, a culture that was not 
demanded^ seldom needed, forty years ago. Examinations have not kept pace 
with the advance of requirements. Examinations havo marked time while 
public expectancy of the schools has marched. The better class of country 
teachers under our present system have little respect for the examinations, often 
less for their examiners. They feel, when the examinations are over^ when 
the best has been done, that the growing teacher who rises above the text-book, 
who sees over the wall into the thoughtful world, who can carry into the school 
an atmosphere that has in it the spirit of a new birth, the very breath of intel- 
lectual life for pupils, they feel that he or she has not been discovered. The 
touch of the examiner is not sensitive enough; his tests fail to reveal what is 
of highest value. These examiners are too often blundering prospectors who 
pick a nugget now and then in the dry beds of old streams, but miss the richer 
deposits in the auriferous rocks that rise all around them. Whatever system 
of superintendency at last obtains, it must, as a condition of life, give us reform^ 
both in the matter and manner of examinations. 

The State Board of Education has made an excellent beginning in its Lan- 
sing examinations. But its sessions, like those of the Supreme Court in civil 
administration, are too remote and too expensive to meet the wants of ail. 
Gould the State be districted, and the individual members of the board, with 
local assistants, hold examinations in the several districts? These examinations 
should cover not only the matter of the text books, but for teachers of highest 
grade should test the reading, the literary taste and ability, the intellectual 
bias and the moral sympathies. Set up this standard. The holders of certifi- 
cates will soon take higher rank and receive better compensation. The best 
teachers will rise to it eagerly ; the poor will sink out of sight. The ranks may 
be thinned, but the ariny, reduced to fighting weight, will bo vastly more effec- 
tive. Is it not the duty of this association to call for this advance? 

I said in the outset that our Michigan system of education embraced the log 
school-house and the University. The line was made complete a few years since 
when the University reached down and clasped hands with the high schools. 
But we of the high schools are sometimes troubled to hold on. There is danger 
that we may be lifted from our footing and left dangling in air. There is, I 
am persuaded, need of a more careful adjustment. We of the high schools 
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stand on the good will, the proud consent of the people, and we must not, we 
need not, be drawn oat of relation with them. I believe this association, com- 
posed largely of both University and high school nien, should have a voice in this 
adjustment. I believe the University will welcome a council on this subject of 
common interest. Shall we not ask it? 

Never in the history of this country were greater burdens laid upon its edu- 
cational forces than they bear to-day. From Europe flows a rapidly increasing 
tide of population, for our use wholly uneducated. On the census charts the 
southern half of the republic is black with illiteracy. The ignorance we wel- 
come from abroad must be trained to good citizenship, and there can be no 
safety for our institutions till every township and parish of the south shall 
become the site of flourishing schools. Low lands are made fertile by alluvium 
from adjacent high lands. Streams of culture flowing from the educated 
States of the north, among which Michigan ranks high, must be relied upon 
to redeem the south. Only by education and consequent elevation can the 
south be brought into real union with the north and the two sections become 
one country. 

These are not idle woi'ds, the vagary of a school-master's fancy. Within a 
few years our most illustrious citizen. General Grant, has urged this idea before 
the people, and presidents have suggested an educational policy to Oongress. 
The Senate has just passed a bill appropriating certain funds for public ednca* 
tion, and the president who will take his seat in March next is a teacher. The 
day begins to dawn. The time is not distant when the government will take 
certain features of our educational system under national control. The gov- 
ernment, as a measure of self-defense, will destroy illiteracy, destroy it by 
lifting it up into the light of knowledge. The time is coming when no section 
will be permitted to blacken the chart of our country, when no state or city 
will dare to jeopard peace and good government by flinging into the political 
scales a mass of ignorant citizenship. It is our duty to make Michigan effec- 
tive in hastening this "golden year." 

May I recapitulate? 

1. I would urge the association to plead with superintendents and teachers 
for a heartier interest in the work of the association itself. 

2. Let us seek, by all proper means, for a better system of superintendency 
for our common schools. 

3. Let us strive to secure for teachers (1) a better professional training, (2) 
a more careful and discriminating examination, (3) a higher grade of certifi- 
cate, and (4) a longer immunity from re-examination. 

4. Let us seek a better adjustment of the high school and the University. 

5. We must rise to a higher appreciation of the mission of the association, to 
a broader purpose to make its influence felt in the educational progress of the 
time. 

I have sketched a line of action that calls for work ; but it is work that needs 

to be done. The "golden year" never comes to those who simply stand and 

wait. 

"Old writers pushed the happy season back — 
The more fools they,— we forward: dreamers both: 
You most, that in an age when every hour 
Must sweat its sixty minutes to the death. 
Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, rapt 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not dip 
His hand into the bag; but well I know 
That unto him who works, and feels he works. 
This same £:rand year is ever at the doors/* 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



SPHERE OF THE VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL. 

BY C. A. COOK. 

Our sabjecfc takes for grauted the existence of the village high school. Per- 
haps the term is a misnomer ; doabtless it is in many cases ; yet, in many other^ 
and I think in the majority of instances, it is doing a work that is peculiarly 
its own ; and is, or may be, as efficient in its own sphere as are the higher 
institutions of learning in their work. There is an idea prevalent that a vil- 
lage high school can be no better than a good grammar school in a city ; or, to 
express the same thought in words of another, ''A good grammar school is 
better than a poor high school.'^ This is a truism that goes without saying; 
yet^ to deal still farther in axioms, a good high school and a good grammar 
school are better than either alone. 

In this paper I shall proceed upon the supposition that a high school cannot 
exist in a village where only four teachers are employed, and ought not to 
exist in a school of less than six teachers ; because grading above the grammar 
department is impossible with but four teachers, and is very imperfectly done 
with five. These remarks, then, will apply to schools of from six to ten teach- 
ers> as, if that number be exceeded, we shall trench upon city ground. Indeed 
I believe there is one city in this county (Ingham) which has but eight teach- 
ers ; yet, for the sake of consistency, such premature cities will be claimed as 
villages; otherwise, there are places with more than ten teachers that are not 
technically cities, notably that very mature village, Kalamazoo. 

On account of this grammar school idea, a few words will be said in defense 
of the village high school. Perhaps a correct definition of the term high school, 
sufficiently exact at least for Michigan, is the following : a preparatory school 
to some one or more courses of study pursued in the State University. A gram- 
mar school is preparatory to the high school, and includes the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th years of the graded course of study adopted by the Michigan associa- 
tion of city superintendents of schools in May, 1875. The high school, as 
above defined, would continue the course with the 9tb, 10th, 11th and 12th 
years. 

Gan a village have such a high school ? It is fairly presumable that a ma- 
jority of the principals and superintendents of schools, members of this associa- 
tion, have either been taught in such schools or have conducted them. The 
history of our State school system for the period before the war shows that the 
larger number of students prepared for the University were from village 
schools. Since that time, and more particularly for the last ten years, the 
cities have taken the lead. Within the past few years the high school in Ann 
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Arbor has taken a position as a preparatory school for University work which 
no other school in the State can hope to reach — a fact dne to its location. A 
writer in the National Journal of Education says of this school: ''It has 
annually graduated from fifty to seventy pupils, three-fourths of whom have 
been prepared for college, and from thirty to forty of whom have annually 
entered the University of Michigan. The larger portion of these graduates are 
non-resident, who have gone there for the advantages of the school.'^ This 
quotation is substantially truthful. 

I learn from the records in the State University that out of one hundred and 
nineteen Michigan pupils who were examined by the University authorities in 
1879, forty-four were credited to the Ann Arbor high school, leaving but 
seventy-five for all the rest of the schools of the State. Of these seventy-five, 
twenty-one were from village schools, or about twenty-eight per cent of all the 
pupils from the high schools, rejecting Ann Arbor, were from villa^ices of from 
six to ten teachers. Counting Ann Arbor the percentage would bo about 
eighteen. The University examinations for the present year give a still better 
showing for the villages, they being represented by thirty-six per cent of all 
examined, not counting Ann Arbor, or by twenty-five per cent when Ann Arbor 
is reckoned. 

Before the year 1879 there are no means of knowing accurately this percent- 

:age, for not until then were the pupils credited to their several preparatory 

•schools upon the University register. The question, can villages have high 

schools? is answered by the fact that they do have them, and their past history 

•shows them to have been successful. 

Another question naturally suggests itself,— ought a village to have a high 
^school ? The people of villages demand the high school ; they have abundantly 
iproven themselves willing to pay for it, and every successive annual meeting of 
the district has resulted in a continued and hearty support of the system. 
TFndoubtedly in some instances they have not obtained the worth of their 
money, but this is an evil common to all public affairs. There is not a branch 
of our general government, civil or military, or of our State, county and town- 
ship administrations of which the same cannot be said. Municipal corporations 
find the same difficulty in carrying out measures of public improvement, from 
laying a pavement to building a court-house. All this argues that there is need 
in some places, perhaps in all, of reform, and not a need of doing away entirely 
with our officials or their grade of work. It is a part of the sphere of the vil- 
lage high school to answer this demand of the people by giving them the privi- 
lege of an education, by giving to a certain percentage of its school population 
at least a dim idea of what an advanced education may be. This percentage 
is, by the way, greater in the village than in the city; that is, a greater num- 
ber in proportion to the population avail themselves of high school privileges 
in the former, though the percentage is by no means what it ought to be. The 
status of the village high school now depends almost entirely upon the indi- 
viduality of the principal. While the element of personality cannot and ought 
not to be completely eradicated, yet the efficiency of the school must not depend 
upon any one man so entirely as now, or all permanency is destroyed. 

The primary difficulty is a lack of unity in our school system. Toward har- 
monious action the University has taken the first step by making a living con- 
nection between itself and the high school. It is now the duty of the high 
school and of our legislators to make a similar connection between the high school 
and the country district. 
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A teacher ought to lift his pupils to a higher plane^ to a position nearer 
himself. The TJniversity has been a true teacher in our State school system, 
but the high school has failed in its duty and reform is necessary. 

Pupils have been admitted to both city and village high schools from the 
country to what are termed ungraded classes. I conceive this practice to be 
the bane of our village schools. It is based upon the theory that the pupil of 
fourteen years is competent to be his own judge as to what he ought to study. 
The ungraded pupils of all schools with which I have been acquainted take 
virtually optional work. The results are bad. The theory is wrong. The 
ungraded pupil almost invariably leaves the high school with no better educa- 
tion than he could have obtained in a well regulated grammar department, or, 
in other words, a properly conducted country school. 

The country schools of to-day are not equal to the country schools of twenty- 
five years ago. The city and village schools of the present are far in advance 
of those of the past, and are constantly progressing. In my own county 
(Washtenaw) there are country district schools where grammar and history are . 
not taught at all, where geography is almost unknown, where there is but suffi- 
cient blackboard to show that this is a school room. Now, be it remembered 
that this is the county in which one of the best preparatory schools in the 
United States, that of Ann Arbor, is situated ; and in addition the city high 
achool of Ypflilanti and the village high schools of Saline, Manchester, Chelsea 
and Dexter, all of which have done and are prepared to do high school work. 

The country schools ns a rule teach but very little as it ought to be taught, 
not even the practical arithmetic, which the pupils find later in life not to be 
430 practical after all. This condition of affairs is mainly caused by the fact 
that a big boy or girl from the country can at any time enter the ungraded 
class of the neighboring high school. The best element of the country school 
is thus taken away from it, leaving scarcely more than the ABC pupils, and 
consequently no incentive to those remaining to do better work than is found 
in our village primaries. 

Observe in this connection that I place the burden of the fault upon the high 
school and not upon the country school teacher. The large majority of them 
would gladly do better work if they were given the opportunity. As it is there 
is no incentive for the teacher to exert himself. The greater part of the teach- 
ers of winter schools are young men naturally capable, willing to do the drudgery 
of the district school if they can but see results in the shape of a little work 
well done in all their classes, and especially in the higher class of studies that 
naturally belong to the country school. At the outset, however, they are met 
by the chilling fact that just as soon as a pupil can ^'figger through practical'^ 
he is going to be received as an ungraded pupil in some city or village high 
school. *'God save the mark." 

The greatest defect in our high school work is the ungraded pupilage ; other- 
wise our high schools are better than formerly as stated above. Who wants to 
go back to the academy system? And such a system would be the result if 
the high schools were taken from our villages ; or else both village and country 
would necessarily send their high school students to a few central schools. 
Practically these central schools, so far as the State at large is concerned, 
would reduce to but two, the Ann Arbor high school for those desiring prepara- 
tory work, the State Normal School for those desiring to teach, and the Agri- 
cultural College. The aggregate scholarship of the State would be decreased 
by such an arrangement. The boy who can now walk into the village a distance 
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of two to four miles for the purpose of obtaining au education would then be 
entirely ruled out, as also his village comrades, for where, in the majority of 
cases, are the funds to come from to support them if they cannot board at 
home and go to school? When a little older the boy of talent and energy can 
^^boe his own row/' and has done it to such an extent that President Angell 
could say that '^Of the 5,700 graduates of the XJniversity the larger number 
were of humble means/' What a story of self-denial and hard work is con- 
tained in those few words. 

I am not one of those who would make our educational system, as has been 
said, '^a parade and band-wagon performance for the sake of rich men's dar- 
lings." Degrading any part of our present school system would hare a ten- 
dency toward favoring the rich at the expense of the poor. TSo, do not drive 
the high school from the village, from the reach of the small farmer, the me- 
chanic and the laborer, but reform it. Reform it by demanding better work 
of the country school. Require of the country school exactly what we would 
•require of our own grammar department, viz.: a fair knowledge of reading and 
spelling, good practical penmanship, arithmetic through percentage, modern 
geography. United States history, and a fair start in English grammar and 
composition. Make this demand and adhere to it so rigidly that entrance to a 
high school must be to its course of study. Let the name '^ ungraded pnpil" 
drop from our vocabulary. 

The benefit of such a requirement would extend not only to the applicant for 
admission to the high school, but also to that much larger number of country 
pupils who never see the inside of a high school room. In some such manner 
alone can we raise the country school to a position where it can compare with 
the primary schools of some of our neighboring Statest The rotten mudsill of 
our educational system must be crystallized into rock. It will be a slow pro- 
cess. It is a part of the sphere of the village high school to help in this work 
by furnishing the ** sand." 

Let the village high school teacher labor to this end by working personally 
among the teachers and officers of country districts, bringing about a uniformity 
of methods of instruction and uniformity of grading. Then, fellow-teachers 
of the village schools, let us take a new tack, and if some of our brethren in 
the cities choose to follow in our wake we will not churlishly leave them in the 
lurch, but gladly take them in tow. 

How long and what shall be the course of study in a village high school? I 
would say a four years' course which would theoretically graduate the pupil at 
the age of seventeen, none too old surely; but practically the majority of pnpils 
would graduate at an age somewhat greater, and probably somewhat older than 
in the city. Even if the average age of graduation were nineteen I would 
advocate four years' work in the course. These four years include the best 
time for study in the average pupil's life. Let him who does not intend to go 
to college have the full benefit of them. For the student who does intend to 
pursue a collegiate coui*se four years are absolutely necessary for preparation. 

Schools of four or five teachers could to advantage have a course of two 
years above the grammar department, or of ten years in all. Such a course 
might be made preparatory to the State Normal School, In the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1878 may be found the opinions on 
this subject of fourteen village high school teachers. All of them are in favor 
of a ten years' course. Eleven of them represent schools of four teachers or 
less. I would class all schools with one, two, or three teachers as grammar 
schools. 
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We now^ come to the question, what shall the course of study be? It is im- 
possible for a village school having necessarily but two teachers in its high 
school department to do the work of a city school having from three to ten or 
more teachers in the same department. 

Herein consists the difference between the city and village high schools. Too 
many village schools in our State are attempting to do the work of a school 
more fully equipped in teachers and apparatus than can be supported in a vil- 
lage. Nor is this so much the fault of the individual teacher as of the system. 
If my neighboring rival teacher carries one pupil through Sanscrit, surely I 
shall offset his work by starting a class in Hebrew^ which is especially mj forte. 
Time is lost upon one or two which should be given to the majority. I do not 
believe that it is the province of the village school to provide special courses 
for only about two or three per cent of the enrollment of the high school de- 
partment. I do believe, however, that every high school teacher should stand 
ready to help every student desiring it to classical preparatory work ; but I 
shall return to this subject further on. 

Every village high school should have a course of study that will prepare a 
student for the University, and but one such course. Two teachers can sue- 
cessfully do the required work. Every additional coui'se of study needs at least 
one extra teacher; therefore the city alone can offer to the student a choice of 
lines of work. In this respect the city has vastly the advantage of the village. 

As to which of the several courses of study now offered by the University is 
best for the village, my own choice would be the Latin scientific, containing 
the Latin and either the French or German. I would recommend this course 
rather than the classical, because a large majority of our people have a seem- 
ingly unconquerable aversion to the study of Greek. I would recommend it in 
preference to a purely English course, because I believe the study of language 
to be the best general preparation to the higher education, as well as the best 
mental discipline obtainable in common school life. Our village schools 
should work for the same general results as other schools ; that line of study 
which will best prepare the average pupil to live life not only as it is, but also 
as it ought to be, is the course of study to adopt. 

Perhaps different localities require different work; but in the absence of a 
criterion to guide us^ will it not be best to adhere to a position that we know is 
tenable in both theory and practice, viz. : the village high school shall be con- 
fined to one course of study, and that preparatory to the University? In a 
single course of study it can be and has been thoroughly successful^ and can 
therefore compete in its own work with the city high school. 

The sphere of the village teacher I conceive to be something outside of and 
beyond that of his school. His work should be one of personal interest in his 
pupils. If he see a student whom he thinks would be exceptionally benefited 
by a classical course of study, or by work beyond the school curriculum, let 
him encourage that student^ even to the extent of hearing him recite outside of 
school hours. By so doing he in no way interferes with the regular work of 
the school ; but he does create and sustain an interest in a better class of work 
than the school can regularly afford. 

In speaking of a course of study, understand that I do not claim that the 
Latin scientific course is the only one. I do think it best adapted to the 
average village high school of our Statd. Perhaps the English course would 
be better in some places, but in any case I would require preparatory work to 
the University. I understand perfectly well that a large majority of the pupils 
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of such a high scliool will never complete the coarse ; bnt this is true of all 
high schools in Michigan, and will always, probably, be true of the upper 
grades in a public school system. If, then, on this account preparation to the 
TJniversity be discarded there would be no preparatory work done. The pupil 
who comes into the high school for a few terms, or a single term only, can 
derive as much benefit from the above described course of study as he could 
from an ungraded course, or from a course that is not preparatory to the Uni- 
versity. He would get the common English branches, and perhaps a little 
additional work that would do him no hurt whatever, but on the contrary posi- 
tive good. 

I am aware that the principal object of the village high school is uot to pre- 
pare students for the University. Yet I believe such preparatory course best 
adapted to the bread and butter part of life. 

The village high school must furnish teachers to the country school in its 
immediate vicinity. Such work it has done in the past and will have to do 
hereafter. Incompetent teachers, the result of a still more incompetent sys- 
tem, must be replaced by those who are able and willing to do better work. 
The material for good teachers can be found in every village school, and if 
instruction in the country school has been bad, it is, partially at least, the fault 
of the system just above it. It is our part to see that incompetency is crowded 
out by more thorough grading and consequent better work. 

In the foregoing I have described as best I might the sphere of the Tillage 
high school as it is and as it ought to be. Now, what action should be taken 
to bring about unity in our system ? I shall trespass upon the ground of another 
in giving here my ideas of what legislation should be adopted to bring the vil- 
lage high school into sympathy and harmony with the State system, and yet 
the subject seems to be appropriate to my paper and therefore I hope I may be 
borne with if I briefly state my views. 

Let the State board of education have power to prescribe to country and vil- 
lage schools a course of study that shall be identical through the first eight 
grades. Let them have power also to prescribe to villages a high school coarse 
of study that shall be best adapted in their judgment to the several localities. 

For purposes of supervision let each village or smaller city high school, 
together with the surrounding country schools, be under one superintendent 
elected by a board consisting of as many representatives of the people from 
each school district as there are school rooms in such district presided over by 
a teacher during at least six months of the year. The most of the country 
schools would thus be brought under the immediate influence of some central 
high school. Such a plan would necessitate free tuition in the high school to 
all the districts under the same management. It would also necessitate a pro- 
portionate payment by each district to a common fund for the support of the 
high school and superintendent In the newer counties there are wide areas 
in which no high school nucleus exists. In such case let a superintendent be 
elected in the same manner but for a wider extent of country. Let it be 
understood, however, that no person could legally qualify for the office of 
superintendent until he had passed an examination before the State board of 
education. Let each superintendent examine the teachers of his own juris- 
diction. Perhaps such a system has fatal defects, but the matter of cost is not 
one of them. In the older counties each superintendent would have about 
three or four townships to oversee. He could at the same time in a village 
school do the most of the work of a principal. One day in the week for super- 
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Tision of country schools would be a vast improvement over present methods. 
In a system of which a small city is the center, it would give to the superintend- 
ent no more work, on the average, than the superintendents of our largest city 
schools are now doing. 

Finally, to summarize : 1, a village can have a good high school ; 2, it ought 
to have a good high school ; 3, its course of study should extend through four 
years; 4, there should be but one such course; 5, that course should be pre- 
paratory to the University ; 6, the village high school should furnish teachers 
to the country; 7, there should bo a closer connection between village and 
country schools; 8, legislation should bring about this connection. 



^ DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

Z. G. Spencer said : 
. The definition of a high school as given in the paper will scarcely meet with 
general assent. Only those schools whose work is the sum of the requirements 
for admission to the different departments of the University can properly be 
styled high schools. To do this work efficiently there must be a full corps of 
teachers, each of whom should be a specialist — not less than five or six — together 
with all necessary appliances and apparatus. Those in charge of our village 
high schools labor with great odds against them when they attempt to prepare 
students for the University as their chief aim and at the same time attempt to 
do justice to the large majority of pupils who will never attend any other school. 
The task is impossible, and poor work must ensue either in one direction or in 
the other. 

A course of study for the class of schools under discussion should be framed 
with special reference to the wants of those who are to be their pupils. A 
course of ** study preparatory to the University, and only one,** would do 
manifest mjustice to the large majority of pupils, who require as thorough an 
English education as it is possible for the high school to give. A course of 
study that will contribute most abundantly to this end is the one demanded. 

There can be no question that a more intimate relationship between high 
schools and district schools, and a nicer adjustment between their courses of 
study would be attended with very satisfactory results. Teachers in the rural 
districts should adopt a system of grading akin to that in operation in the fully 
graded school, and should aim to send up pupils who shall be well prepared for 
entrance into the village and city high schools. It is *entirely within the pro- 
vince of the latter to aid in this work, and by suggestions and a wise distribu- 
tion of information to bring about the above mentioned relationship. 

J. M. B. Sill said : 

I wish to protest against the doctrine that the sole or even the chief end of the 
high schools is to prepare pupils for entrance to the University. 
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TEXT BOOKS vs. BETTER MEANS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM.* 

0. F. R. Bellows said : 

The statement of the topic for the present discassion distinguishes two classes 
of means employed in school-room work. The first is qaite clearly specified, 
but the second is indicated somewhat ambiguously. Considering, howeTer, the 
certificate of good character which it bears I am inclined on general principles 
to a favorable opinion of it, whatever may prove to be its name ; and though I 
may regard text-books as being good means in the school-room, still if ti^ere 
are means entitled to be called better ones, then I unhesitatingly announce 
myself on their side. 

But putting this and that together, I am led to guess that the distinction 
embodied in the statement of the topic before \is is that between the use of 
text-books or the written method of teaching and the employment of what is 
called the oral or objective method. I shall therefore offer what I may say 
upon the subject from that point of view. 

Now, as must at once appear evident, it is impossible to compare any two 
classes of educational means except so far as they are applicable to ends which 
are in some sense identical ; the two must have some common unit. Thus, to 
illustrate, suppose the topic was Hammers t;^. Hand-axes as means in carpentry. 
It would be manifestly nonsense to ask which is the better of the two means 
in the attainment of ends which have nothing in common, for example, the 
driving of nails and the sharpening of stakes. Everybody knows that there 
can be no comparison between them in these respects. 

Again, as setting forth the subject before us, our illustration may do us 
further service in calling attention to the fact that we might decide in favor of 
the hammer or of the hand-ax even as employed for the same purpose of driv- 
ing nails accordingly as the nail was a small one to be driven in making, for 
example, a piece of furniture, or a large one in laying a sidewalk. 

And so, in determining the question between the text-book and the oral 
method as means in the school-room, it will be necessary to single out some 
particular end of school-room work, if there be one, to which the two instru- 
mentalities are both suited; and, moreover, to eliminate any circumstances 
that may favor the use of the one or of the other in particular cases. Now, 
whether these conditions upon which our question must rest can be fulfilled or 
not, it is obvious that a thorough discussion of the subject would necessarily 
open the whole matter of ends, ways and means of school-room work; and 
more than that, it would be necessary, as a preliminary step, to prepare a dic- 
tionary of educational terms, to discuss and adopt the precise definitions in 
accordance with which the terms employed should be used. We therefore 
cannot, in the brief time we have here, enter upon an exhaustive consideration 
of the subject. We must be content with touching upon it at a few points 
only and in a rather random and unsystematic way. 

Comparing the methods of oral and of text-book instruction, one of the 
most apparent distinctions between them is that of time and place, or the 
period in the pupil's course at which each is chiefly used. 

The very first years of the child's life are occupied with those mental expe- 
riences which are incident to the meeting of the spontaneous activities of the 
opening mind with the objects and events by which infancy is surrounded. A 

* The discussion of this subject was opened by L M. Wellinotox, but his remarks haye not 
been furnished for publication. 
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little further on we attempt to facilitate those experiences by manipulating in 
some way their natural occasions. We endeavor to promote them, to give 
them a certain form and direction by artiBcial procedures. Viewing the child's 
mind at first somewhat as we do a field in the state of nature, we seek, in place 
of a superficial soil supporting a wild growth of ideas of all sorts, to obtain a 
deeper one, richer and productive of a cultivable crop. The means of teaching 
employed at this period must necessarily be such as customarily designated the 
object lesson. The method is termed the oral or objective. 

By the oral method is to be understood a way of teaching in which some 
object matter adapted to occasion a certain mental activity or set of activities 
is adjusted to the powers of the mind sought thereby to bo exercised. The 
necessary adjustment of the object matter to the mind is accomplished chiefly 
through the medium of speech, as also are communicated the names or other 
new terms by use of which the pupil's thoughts upon the object are expressed. 
In the above work three things are distinguishable: (I), the pupil's mind, or 
an activity of mental forces; (2), some object matter suited to engage and 
exercise the mental activities of the pupil ; and (3), the teacher mediating the 
mental forces of the pupil and the object matter upon which those forces are 
engaged with such an adjusting of the one to the other as to evolve some 
thought-product of the pupil's mind. 

There are accordingly three different forms of referring to or naming the 
above method of teaching : 1st, considering it on the pupil's side and regarding 
the fact that only exercise develops the mental powers, it is called the develop- 
ing method ; 2d, considering it on the side of some object matter used as the 
occasion of mental activity, it is called the objective method ; and 3d, viewed on 
the teacher's side and in the light of the means of communication employed, 
it is called the oral method. But, as it seems to me, the term oral, as thus 
used, is both superficial and misleading. Superficial, in that it narrowly marks 
the means employed merely instead of the more essential thing, that which is 
sought to be done by use of the means employed. Misleading, in that it con- 
ducts toward the mistake that any talking or lecturing form of teaching exhib- 
its the oral method. A similar objection rests against the use of the term 
objective. It is liable to be understood as referring to the use of material 
tilings only as object matter, and as standing for a way of teaching in which 
telling the child a good deal, about half of which he already knows, and the 
rest of which he is not prepared to know, is made the main point of the work, 
a mistake which has rendered the object lesson the bedridden thing it is. 

The term developing method seems to me to bo better chosen. It points to 
that which is characteristic of the result achieved by its use as a method of 
teaching, the development of the mental powers of the pupil and the conse- 
quent development of language as a means of embodying the products of men- 
tal activity. 

Let us consider now, briefly, the nature of the development of the child's mind, 
commencing with infancy. The infant at first is deaf, dumb and blind. It 
tastes not, handles not. Soon its mind, pushed out by instinct into the world 
of things, begins to grope about, stumbling upon some vague thing which for 
an instant catches and holds the attention. The experience is repeated again, 
again and again. The shadowy something dissolves into its parts, which are 
soon reunited in a clear whole of perception. This is nature's work pure and 
simple. It goes on for weeks and months and even years. The mother, and 
afterward the teacher, take up the work, combining art with nature in grasp- 
ing and holding more firmly the attention and thus stimulating and facilitating 
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the process of perception. Here the development method is at its initial point. 

As perceptions of things become somewhat well developed the instiDct of 
language comes into play. Names and terms are i*eached after as material 
things were at the beginning. If left to itself the child would invent them 
as the race did before it. We communicate them to escape a confusion of 
tongues. In the crucible of the brain object matter is transmuted into words. 
The word is welded to the object, becomes the form of the mind's possession 
of the object. Thus language marks the first stage in the evolution of mind 
following perception. But of course words at first are very empty. The child 
hears and even uses them while as yet they are scarcely more than soands to 
his ear. Life fills them fuller and fuller, and generation after generation 
swells their content. Words by their mutual attractions assume their places in 
the system of the sentence, and tbe proposition appears upon the scene. Pic- 
torial and printed language are immediate outgrowths of spoken ; and the child, 
through a necessity of mind, comes naturally to the effort of learning by means 
of books. Says Dr. Porter: *^ It is only by language — the sound to the ear 
and its symbol for the eye — that the products of our activity can be fixed so as 
to be the objects of recall and future use. Hence words spring into being as 
fast as definite conceptions are formed. Hence it is as natural for man to 
speak as it is to think; and man speaks because he thinks. The name petri- 
fies, preserves and exhibits the flitting concept as in a crystal shrine, both 
hard and clear. The proposition embodies the judgment for the use of the 
man who first thinks it and who expresses it to stimulate the thinking of 
others.'' 

Thus this is my thesis, that from the very dawn of intellectual life are trace- 
able indications pointing unerringly to the coming of some form of written 
language; that under a normal condition of things it is an unavoidable contin- 
gency of thought; that it is more a natural than an artificial product. Born 
of thought, yet ministering to thought, it conserves the thinking of the ages 
that are past, and at the same time forms the chief corner-stone of the fabric 
of thought which the future ages shall rear. So when the child has compassed 
somewhat fully the idea of the use of words, has a fair knowledge of their 
simplest and most common meanings, he is prepared to begin to learn through 
the medium of books. I go further, and say it is important that he now make 
that beginning. Children take to books as ducks to water. At the proper age 
it is as natural to them to learn to read as it was to learn to talk or to walk. 
Moreover, it is perfectly natural to them to acquire information and knowledge 
in that way. Their ancestors for a score of generations have studied books; 
and even though it was purely an artificial way of learning at first, which we 
do not grant, it has become thoroughly natural now. 

From this point the development method of teaching occupies relatively a 
less and less place throughout the pupil's course. It falls out of the teacher's 
hand and into the pupil's. If the child has been properly trained during the 
presentative period he has learned to use the method for himself, as it were, as 
occasion requires. 

I consider it ns the most clearly defined and practical end of primary teach- 
ing to put the child in thorough possession of ability to acquire knowledge by 
use of the printed page ; and as really as there are grades above the primary, 
or as really as there is a period in the history of mental development character- 
ized by a predominating activity of the representative powers, so surely has the 
text-book its place as a means of education. 

It is contended that *'the education of the child should accord both in mode 
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and arrangement with the education of mankind as considered historically/' 
I take the ground that this principle is no more contravened by the use of 
school books than it is by the use of school-houses. How came speaking, and 
writing, and printing, and school books, and teachers, and school-houses? 
Were they put upon the race from the outside? Or did they not ratlier grow 
up out of the history of mankind, and are they not now a constituent part of 
the record? And what is it we call the race? Is it other than what it has 
been made by individuals? As a vast composite, is its nature other than that 
of the parts out of which it has been made up? We sometimes hear the race 
spoken of as a sort of independent entity that the education of the child must 
be matched to in some way. I view the matter in the opposite direction, and 
say let the child be educated according to the way that we see, looking at him 
as an individual, his mind naturally unfolds itself. The agreement of the 
work with the genesis of knowledge in the race will then take care of itself. 
Wo shall thus be putting into it the essential ingredient of which the historical 
order has been formed ; and if the product shall prove to be different from 
what we think it will be found to be^ we can only say it is so much the worse 
for the historical order. 

We enter an old forest. The trees are strange and unfamiliar. Some are 
prostrate and decaying. Here is where one has lain and crumbled till scarcely 
a trace remains. Still others are growing, some large and some small. We 
examine them. We study the circumstances, manner and rapidity of their 
growth, noting any marked changes attending their development. We are led 
to think upon the historical order of things in that development. We consider 
where, whether upon the prostrate and decayed trunks or in the growing speci- 
mens, that order is most legibly written. We look and read it drawn out in 
living characters in the younger growths, who say to us : " Those dead forms lying 
there and others which have gone down before them and now form the soil 
deeper than history penetrates were never aught else than we are seen to be, in 
that nature which determines our becoming. They grew as you see us grow- 
ing, and under the same laws. The historical order in our woody race running 
further back than a thousand generations of growths is only what you now 
witness nature making it to be in us.'' Then speaks another, a wise and philo- 
sophic one, the hoar of centuries upon its head, saying, '^ The genesis of growth 
in the individual must follow the same course as the genesis of growth in the 
race." That progress alone is right and safe which is steered by the wake of 
the race. A ray of profound moonshine, thought I. 

The point of this illustration 'must be obvious. The lesson is that there can 
be no genesis of knowledge in the race other than that in the individual, that 
which is every day repeated before our eyes in the natural development of the 
mind from infancy to maturity. The former can by no possibility be other 
than the latter has made it to be. Now, we have based the use of the text- 
book upon what we have endeavored to show as natural in the evolution of 
the activities and powers of the mind. I am unable to see how it can be elimi- 
nated as a means in the school-room without annulling what appears to be a 
law of mind . The authority of the genesis of knowledge is found to be noth- 
ing in opposition, but wholly in sanction of its use. 

So, recurring to our illustration in the opening of this paper, we are led to 
say that, as it seems to us, the kinds of nail we have to drive with the two 
instruments of oral and text-book instruction are quite different. And the 
question most profitable to us is how can we most successfully use the two 

33 
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means^ each in its appropriate place? There can hardly be a question as to 
which is the better in the school-room. To ask it suggests a type of questions 
familiar in the boys' lyceums; for example, which is the more indispensable 
end of a yard -sticky the one we measure from or the one we measure toward? 

W. E. Bellows said : 

I do not look forward to the banishment of the text-books from the public 
schools. To those who do, I must say you overlook one underlying principle, 
that, ultimately, the pupil must get his knowledge from its sources for himself. 
A system of education which ignores books in this age of books is radically 
defective. Except in the first two or three primary grades, the intelligent 
teacher will use the text-book, but will be greater than the book if equal to the 
subject. 

The following points indicate a rational use of the text-book : 1st, through- 
out, the subject will be of more importance in the pupil's mind than the book; 
2d, the lesson will be preceded, accompanied, and supplemented by the oral 
instruction of the teacher ; 3d, the skillful teacher will be above and beyond 
the book, altering its substance and rearranging its parts, if not saited to his 
class; 4th, he will not allow the author's words to be taken with slavish 
authority, but will lead the pupils to submit everything to the test of experi- 
ence and investigation, especially in the sciences; 5th, he uses the text-book 
best who has acquired the most outside of it. 

Austin Geoeqe said : 

I do not recognize any irrepressible conflict between text-books and oral teach- 
ing. All true teaching is largely oral. Oral teaching alone may do ; text-books 
alone will not do, especially with young pupils. If pupils are left to them- 
selves with a text-book, or if the teacher is a mere recitation hearer, it usually 
happens that many things in the book are not perfectly understood. It is of 
the greatest importance that the terminology of the text-books — the very 
alphabet of the science they treat of — should be thoroughly understood and 
mastered; every word should indeed have *'an idea welded to it." The text- 
book, then, needs to be supplemented by the living teacher. 

I was much struck with Prof. Bellows' s illustration of the hammer and hand- 
axe — each good for certain purposes and having their respective places. Now 
we have a very common domestic tool that combines the virtues of both imple- 
ments ; I refer to the hatchet. With it you can cut and hew, and you can 
drive a nail or draw one. Now, in in our educational methods we need to *^ do 
it with our little hatchet." 



HINTS FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY. 
BY MISS RUTH HOPPIN. 

This paper has in mind teachers in public schools, and will treat of element- 
ary work. Were pedagogical matters in proper trim, every teacher of history, 
even in our country schools, would have two essential requisites that it is safe 
to say few at present possess. Besides having a fair knowledge of the subject 
to be taught, mental laws would be so well understood that the teaching would 
be adapted to the mind of the learner and those faculties especially addressed 
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that mast always be most concerned in this study. It would be understood 
that learning history involves something more than the mere memorizing of 
events and chronological tables. The memory would not be overloaded, the 
imagination neglected. It would be understood that in no study is there more 
need for critical and discriminating judgment ; and though in the lower part 
of the work the discriminating ability of the learner is less appealed to, yet the 
work is to be so graded that such ability shall be more and more brought into 
play, and towards the last take its proper place. 

Since the text-book question is not yet decided, may this essay add its word? 
Are the majority of our schools and homes so well provided with libraries as to 
make it possible for the average teacher to dispense with a text-book of history? 
Here we must deal with facts, not theories. How many teachers to-day with- 
out a text-book are able to make the study more than a mere fluttering from 
mountain peak to mountain peak, and will bring their classes down to the rich 
valleys which they deem dead levels? How many will fill in the wide gaps in a 
profitable way? If used, the text-book should be but the guide to the way, 
and not the way itself. To the teacher especially a guide only, her servant, 
not her master. She takes its statements for what they are worth ; its methods 
must always succumb to her own. 

What kind of text-book? Almost any kind if its statements are reliable, its 
English good, its style attractive, and the whole adapted to the capacity of 
your class. Two kinds are to be especially avoided, those little ones gotten up 
to suit the belief that, after all, there is a royal road to knowledge, and that 
promise to give a nation's life in one short school term. They are mere skele- 
tons of facts, with meat and marrow left off and out. In them history has 
laid aside its fiesh and is clanking around in its bones. Such books are and 
ought to bo the horror of children. The other extreme includes those books 
that have not any bones, namby-pamby affairs, that, like some persons, are 
always making a desperate effort to be very sweet and very attractive. 

As you expect a work of art only from an artist, so a work on history should 
be written by a historian, and by one, too, who is able to adapt his work to the 
needs of those who are to use it. How closely shall we follow the text-book, 
even if it be a good one? Over some periods closely ; over others we should go 
outside and beyond. Some periods are to be studied, if at all, only as con- 
necting links, whose purpose is to unite the more important. Over such we 
may take express train, saving our time for careful surveys of the important 
stations where delays are profitable. Here we will bring in collateral aids. 
There are many happy ways of making this collateral work a success. The 
same reading may bo required of all, or it may be distributed among the class, 
each member being required to report on a special part of the work. The 
reports may be brought in as essays, abstracts, select readings, concise talks, 
or occasionally as short discussions. That the reports be not duplicates, and 
that each may have a direct bearing on the subject in hand, the teacher should 
assign to each his work, giving author, volume and page where the subject is 
best treated. Another way is to assign a short lesson and require after the 
recitation that each report something on the subject from outside sources, giv- 
ing his authority with his report. Not the least gained in such exercises is, 
1st, in what authors certain subjects are best treated; 2d, how to look up sub- 
jects for one's self. 

That your pupils may rightly use these aids, early in the course they should 
be taught the use of dictionary, encyclopedia, maps and pictures; they should 
be required to keep by tliem note books to jot down authorities, references, etc. 
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So, besides showing them how this knowledge is to be gathered, yoa are teach- 
ing them where it is to be found. Should we follow the order of the text-book? 
Generally that will be as good as any. Beginners retain better the true 
sequence of events if, the first time over, the chronological order is observed. 
On the other hand, great advantages are gained in studying history by subjects. 
Both methods are easily combined by going over the ground the first time in 
the chronological order, then reviewing by subjects, or by making the advance 
topical and keeping the true order of time by a judicious use of chronological 
charts. 

Katurally, here comes in the thought what subjects are of most worth. Mot 
always those that most fascinate the boy or the girl, though it is best with be- 
ginners to select subjects sure to interest them. If your object is to create aa 
interest in this study, and to direct the imagination away from fiction to fact, 
the stories . of Alexander, of Pyrrhus or of Napoleon may be just the thing. 
But since one of the great purposes of the study of history is by the lessons of 
the past to learn wisdom for the future, and to discover the great forces and 
currents that have brought the nations to their present bearings; that those 
currents and forces may be charted and designated as guides for to-day, to- 
morrow and beyond. It mast be conceded that some periods of history must 
be of much greater worth than others. Those that most plainly show fatal 
mistakes, the decline and downfall of nations, with attendant causes ; those 
that show national development, the progress of a nation's life, ia its litera- 
ture, its religion, its morals, its political institutions, will claim most attention, 
and our plans should be laid to give such periods more thorough research and 
extended study. 

While it may be a disgrace for any one to be ignorant of the general outline 
of our own country's history, special prominence should be given to subjects 
that illustrate the beginning, growth and narrow escapes of our national life. 
We need as a rule to study wars less and periods of peace more ; generals less 
and particulars more. For instance, some indefinite vagueness is taught that 
goes by the name of history of the states, yet the child acquires no definite 
knowledge of his own state. Let this indefinite something alone ; spend the 
time thus gained on the history of your own state ; such history to be given in 
a few brief, graphic oral lessons by the teacher. The children should fill these 
lessons out by collateral reading. Have some read up Parkman on the 
early discoveries in Michigan ; let others give special bits of Detroit history 
from Sheldon ; others fill out the conspiracy of Pontiac from Parkman^ Shel- 
don and Campbell. A series of reports regarding the war of 1812 may be 
brought in from Lossiug, and a variety of subjects from Campbell. 

If you are teaching in any place where there is any local interest, take 
advantage of such facts and inquire out particulars on the spot, no matter 
how much trouble it costs. If at Niles, the old fort, apple trees, and French 
cemetery are to bo visited and their history produced. If at Ludington you 
will find no lack of interest if you set your class to find out just where the 
great explorer was first buried. In some of the towns along the great highway 
from Detroit to Chicago, if nothing else offers, you will be surprised to find 
how you can wake up your class by sending them to the '^oldest inhabitant" 
to ascertain just where the Indian trail ran and for items of pioneer history. 
A previously sleepy class has been put on a wide-awake course of investigation 
by slyly hinting that once Daniel Boone was in Detroit. There is some shaking 
of the head at first, but much ransacking of books and study of maps, till the 
old backwoods hero is followed up and down streams and along trails that the 
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young folks had not before thought of, and from the study of this man they 
become interested in the expedition fitted out at Detroit during the war of the 
revolution to break up the Kentucky settlements, and they believe they can tell 
by what rivers and portages the expedition proceeded. Then instead of our 
own State's history being a blank, the wilderness and lone streams become alive 
with interest, and your boy is ever on the alert to fill up the vacant places. 

There is not time for all this, do you say? Spend less time on De Soto and 
Ponce de Leon and put it on home history. Skim the general account of the 
war of 1812 and gain time to fill out a full picture of what occurred in Michi- 
gan and the vicinity. If to study Tecumseh you must neglect Philip of Poka- 
noket, pass by the New England chief. So should we give more time to 
Pontiac than to Osceola, to Mackinaw than to St. Augustine, to Commodore 
Perry than to Paul Jones. 

As our books are arranged and as most teachers practice, too little attention 
is given to the early history of the newer states in proportion to that bestowed 
on the original thirteen. There is much about the old thirteen that children 
are made to harp over in a way that gives them no idea of the life of those col- 
onies or of their development into a national existence. This teacher requires 
it because that one did. She never asks why or of what good, and if asked if 
Bacon's rebellion has any more to do with national history than the Toledo 
war, would open her eyes. 

Now, if there is not time for everything, would it not be as well to give your 
class as clear an account of the ordinance of 1787, the northwest territory and 
its subsequent changes, as of Locke's Grand Model? and let your future citizens 
know as much about the purchases and conquests west of the Mississippi as 
you require them to learn of Bhode Island and Delaware ? Boys and girls 
must have something about Indians ; you know that it is good for the circulation 
of the blood. Why not give more about the western tribes, knowledge that 
will fit them, as citizens, intelligently to grapple with questions that now claim 
the most serious attention of all good men. Here again the books are wrong. 
No wonder teachers are bewildered. Of course many of the most important 
subjects in American history involve political questions too abstract for the 
average school-boy or girl, and yet it is a great pity that a majority of our citi- 
zens get only such distorted notions of those subjects as come through the 
medium of partisan newspapers, demagogues and stump-speakers. Would 
that American history could be elevated to its true place and have a little space 
allotted to it after the learner has reached sufficient maturity to realize its value 
and comprehend some of its great problems. 

Well, after all, it is easy enough to choose your text-book, if you will have 
one, to choose your subjects and decide upon the order of taking them up, but 
the hard places are found when you set your pupils to work — your begin- 
ners — stolid and ignorant, from families where a book is never read, a paper 
rarely taken, an intelligent conversation never heard. Some of these without 
aid will not be able to learn or recite a lesson. There may be many ways of 
helping such in this work. Here is one way. Spend as many hours or days, 
even, as may be needed in helping them to understand the lessons ; then spend 
as many more as you see are required in helping these learners to express these 
new thoughts in their own language. In all these days you make no effort to 
have them memorize what they go over, though they will remember much or 
most of it. This first work of helping them to get hold of the thought is done 
by having the 'pupils read the lessons intelligently, give definitions and explain 
paragraphs, look up geographical and other references, give illustrations by 
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words> by pictures, and by stories. Their attention is aronsed, the imagiaation 
excited. They become so interested that each wants to tell the story. Then 
yon will be able to enter on the second part of your work, the telling. This 
you insist shall be in their own language, book open or closed, just as the 
experimenter prefers. You let him talk the story or write it, but it must be in 
his own words, not a verbatim recitation. When some success is thus attained 
you are ready to assign lessons to be learned and recited. You may for a term 
or two be obliged to explain or give aid in advance on all lessons ; and make 
them language lessons as well as history lessons. Unconsciously almost you 
will lead your pupil to weave the outside information obtained from encyclo- 
pedia, story or picture into his narrative and break up parrot repetition from 
the text-book. Suppose there is no encyclopedia in the school. Appoint a 
committee to consult one in the neighborhood, or give the address of some 
friend who you know will feel it no annoyance to furnish information to your 
eager young inquirers. Be sure to have some good reference histories of your 
own. Start a subscription, and give generously yourself, that a reference 
library may be owned in the school. 

Shall the recitation be all narrative, or shall it be in answer to questions ? 
There should be a due commingling and alternation. Questions to be ased to 
awaken thought and arouse inquiry. Let not the narrative parts be spoiled by 
too many statistics. Let the two be judiciously alternated. The lesson loses 
interest even if one section is putting tables on the board while the other is 
reciting. There is more interest, more learned, when each reciter is made an 
instructor of all the rest. The correction of board work should be made when 
all can listen to it. Then the statistical part, charts, tables and summaries is 
less heavy when all seem lifting together, even though you are careful to make 
the work individual. You know the carpenter in the rural district is not left 
to raise the barn alone, but the neighbors are invited in and the heavy task 
becomes a frolic. So these disagreeable parts of your work are made pleasant, 
and therefore easy, through sympathy, emulation and ingenious variety. You 
do not try to see how many dates you can make your pupils cram, but some 
important ones are essential ; so of other facts. To make these seem not like 
medicine, or worse still, a punishment, you resort to many little devices to make 
them go down easily. You put a list of dates on the board, require the pupils 
to give the associated events. Reverse the process. A little practice of this 
sort will enable each pupil to reproduce both unaided, either written or orally. 
Then make a game of the work, as in an old-fashioned spelling-school. Time 
forbids my giving here outlines of little games that rest a tired class and help 
to make the study a delight and not a drudgery. A question box, managed by 
the teacher, or better still, by a committee from the class, can be brought in as 
a recreation, it being always understood that no questions shall be asked that 
the questioners cannot themselves answer. Once a week ten or fifteen minutes 
may be given to recreation, which may be one week a game, another a question 
box, another anecdotes. For instance, at the close of the period of the revo- 
lution each will be expected to tell some story relating to that war that he has 
got outside of his text-book. In the history of Michigan each is to relate some 
story connected with the pioneer life of his own town, county or state. Of 
course these recreations are children's play, but they are designed, like play, 
only as a rest from labor. They are not expected to teach much in themselves ; 
they accomplish their purpose if they relieve work of its irksomeuess. 

A few words about reviews. Where there is time enough, review each day 
is desirable, so that every lesson is recited twice. When a period is finished 
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there should be some sort of review, but it seems idiotic in this study to review 
every Friday or Monday simply because it is Friday or Monday. So much for 
when to review. 

How? The old way, to repass the whole ground a little more briskly and 
with longer lessons, has its advantages; but the highest advantages of a review 
are not reached in this way. Compactness and system are best gained by means 
of tables, charts, summaries and abstracts. These, so far as possible, should 
be made by the pupil. Forms should be given him with due instruction as to 
filling out; but all the filling that can be reasonably done by himself should be 
so done. When he does it himself he performs an intelligent act. He will 
have no trouble to remember his own work. The proper preparation of a 
historical abstract is the pupil's most difficult undertaking; yet on the review 
he will gain much if you aid him to prepare such. Help he will certainly need. 

It has been stated that history, properly pursued, should train the judgment, 
the discriminating ability. This training finds little place in the lower part of 
the work, the part that this paper promised to discuss. Even in our high 
schools students of history have neither maturity nor mental discipline that fits 
them to grapple with the great problems of national life or to pursue anything 
deserving the name of philosophy of history ; yet there is a mode of study that 
such can well undertake which will bring into play an ability that the beginner 
cannot exercise. Such students are pursuing English history, the text-book 
arranged on the chronological plan, and subdivided into dynasties and reigns. 
On review you set aside this arrangement and go by subjects, so planning the 
work that the student must be thrown upon himself in carrying it out. First 
he may review all the wars, each on your plan, but himself picking out from 
various authors, and writing in brief, causes, between what parties, dates, 
through what dynasties extended, principal events, distinguished leaders, and 
finally the results of each war, stated in some concise and systematic way ; as, 
for instance, the results as they affected the nation, or nations at large, in 
transfers of territoi*ial possessions, changes in laws, customs and languages, in 
military tactics, and national resources. Each pupil puts the result of his 
investigation on the board, all examine, criticise or commend. You advise 
changes, and all are directed to improve the same exercise for the next lesson. 
The second trial will be a great improvement on the first. Try this way of 
reviewing and you will be surprised at the variety of ability and judgment you 
will see displayed ; and you will find, too, that he who has been your most 
ready reciter may in these exercises fall behind him who was slow in words. 
Is not that a proof that some new faculty has been brought into play ? This 
little trial convinces you that you are in a good way and you go farther. You 
direct your class to take up the subject of the invasions and conquests of Eng- 
land, not only recalling dates, events, names of parties and persons, but trac- 
ing causes and effects, especially those relating to laws, languages, religion and 
civilization in general. Then similarly you would make the ecclesiastical and 
moral history the basis of review, giving special prominence to the reformation; 
and last, so far as time and the maturity of your class will permit, the history 
of constitutional liberty may be made the basis of review. In each case you 
give in advance a written plan according to which each is to arrange his out- 
lines, these outlines to be filled out by the pupil, and when he comes to the 
class they must be so well in mind as readily to be put upon the board, so 
concise in statement as to be readily examined by the class and teacher. Indi- 
viduality is encouraged ; copying, borrowing, discouraged. 

Why require your pupils to be to so much trouble when in a third of the time 
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they could memorize these outline reviews if teacher or text-book were first to 
do. the condensiug and arranging ? The answer is, that this method keeps in 
mind that other faculties than the memory ought to be recognized and doTel- 
oped. You are to review modern history with a class in their teens. Ask them 
to write in brief what they think the most important events in the eighteenth 
century, with dates, making the basis of arrangement what each considers the 
value of the events. Few American boys and girls will fail to put first the 
declaration of independence, but after that what a careful weighing and com- 
paring. It will bo strange if in a large class any two will agree as to which 
should be second, and so on to fiftieth, should you ask them to proceed so far. 
Of course such a review as the last should only be occasional and carefully 
directed, else it might sink into mere child's play. But few of the sabjects 
that might be introduced under the title of this essay have been discussed, bat 
the limits of the article forbid more being said here. 



DISCUSSION OP THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

Miss M. Louise Jones said : 

*' One-story intellects, two-story intellects, three-story intellects, with sky- 
lights. All fact-collectors who have no aim beyond their facts are one-story 
men. Two-story men do compare, reason, generalize, using the labors of the 
fact-collectors as well as their own. Three-story men idealize, imagiue, pre- 
dict ; their best illumination comes from above through the sky-lights." Much 
of the history teaching and history studying is mere fact-collecting ; result, 
one-story men. True history teaching makes two-story intellects. Their pos- 
sessors do compare, reason, generalize. Knowledge and character are growths. 
Growth comes by assimilation. Only by its own free agency can the intellect 
be enriched and invigorated. Hence the obvious duty of the teacher is to so 
lead the pupil that he will exercise his own volition in the pursuit of truth and 
be thereby strengthened. I know of no study in the high school course so 
difficult to teach satisfactorily, — difficult, because so important, — as general 
history. The college professor having but one or two branches to teach has 
time for thorough research, enough time for suitable preparation. We in the 
village schools, who teach mathematics, science, language and history have at 
best a meagre preparation and a divided interest for each department. So, I 
repeat, to teach general history in our smaller high schools is a difficult task. 
Do a little, but do that little well should be our motto. Nothing mast be 
taught to be forgotten. The pupil must be trained to believe that what is 
taught and he is asked to learn is absolutely necessary for future use. The 
danger is that too much will be attempted. Only the most significent names, 
the salient facts, the general outline should be required. The pupil should 
never commit a page of history, never be able to give a paragraph, but always 
able to state facts. Some dates must bo required. They should be few, far 
between, and, like surveyors' stakes, start from some place and lead somewhere. 

Now, how all this is to be accomplished while the mind of the child still 
retains its originality and increases its power of assimilation is the teacher's 
problem. From a limited experience the following observations are deduced: 
In the study of the ancient monarchies we should consider: 1. The time when 
and the place where they began ; 2. How their greatness was attained ; 3. In 
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what it consisted; 4. The causes of decay. Under these subdivisions will 
naturally come the biography of the few noted persons, the peculiar style of 
architecture and its uses, the industries, social customs and religious beliefs. 

Greece should be studied with special reference to differences between Asiatic 
and European civilization, and how the later born became the dominant power. 
Hence the Persian campaigns, Peloponnesian wars, and Alexander's campaigns 
demand much attention. Dailv tabulations on the blackboard is the most 
effectual way of lodging them securely in the mind. Something of Grecian 
mythology, its games and festivals; the causes of Spartan strength in war; of 
Athenian keenness of intellect^ delicacy of taste, and the skill with which they 
used them ; of how Demosthenes became her greatest orator ; of why the reign 
of Pericles was the golden age, will doubtless delight the school-boy and maybe 
awaken a new ambition or intensify an old one. A student rarely fails to enjoy 
this period of the history. 

Eome, "lone mother of dead empires^*' claims a little time for her king- 
dom, much for her republic, more for her empire. Some comparing can here 
be done. The student is fairly versed in our own government policy, so that 
"each new law and political movement has a meaning for him." One will 
begin to perceive, dimly it may be, that every revolution was first a thought in 
one man's mind, and when the same thought occurs to another man it is the 
key to the era. Another will delight to watch the working of caste and its 
gradual decay. Another, a home-loving, society-enjoying girl, may note the 
home life, society or educational advantages of the Grecian mothers and Boman 
matrons. Though the plan of study in the teacher's mind must be worked up 
by all, such students may be asked to make specialties of these topics and bring 
in results. The research will be pleasing, the narration beneficial to the nar- 
rator and interesting to the class. Court originality in the presentation of 
these subjects. Each mind has its own methods. A true man never acquires 
by set rules. The wars for Roman consolidation, for power at home, for con- 
quest abroad, solicit great care on the part of the teacher, much study from 
the pupil. Take down Victor Hugo and read "Two races — that of merchants 
and mariners, that of laborers and soldiers ; two nations — the one dominant by 
gold, the other by steel ; two republics — the one theocratic, the other aristocratic. 
Eome and Carthage — Rome with her army, Carthage with her fleet; Carthage 
old, rich and crafty, Rome young, poor and robust; the past and the future, 
the spirit of discovery, the spirit of conquest, the genius of commerce, the 
demon of war. The east and south on one side, the west and north on the 
other ; in short, two worlds — the civilization of Africa and the civilization of 
Europe." Then ask yourself if the dryest text-book ever written can be 
uninteresting so long as this thought lies clear and definite in the brain of the 
teacher, no matter how prosaic and matter-of-fact she may be. 

The period from 60 B. C. to 180 A. D. is of vital importance. " Caesar 
could brook no equal. Pompey could suffer no superior." The triumvirate 
merged into a one-man power, and the empire began to be. Little if any per- 
suasion will be needed to induce the class to consult the larger compendiums or 
the cyclopedias for a broad view. From this point study only the sources of 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, pausing a little at its partition into 
the empires of the east and west. 

So much for the pupils' work in ancient history. Now for the teacher's 
duty. The text-books are dry, but from them the facts must be gathered. 
Some talking, much questioning will be needed to fix the facts. To the stu- 
dent must be given a firm hold on what has been already learned. "It is no 
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leaa an arc to retain wha: has beea acquire*! than the first acquisition of it" 
The exercises moat be so arranged as to involve repetition. Nothing onoe 
learned mast be allowed to slip from the miad. In onr talks with them «e 
shoald aim to fiad ''words apt to onr ideas and ideas commensarate to oar 
wordi •:' to seek oat jast analogies and happv illostradoos. I am inclined to 
think the teacher « talking day shonld be a red-letter day, and, like all other 
hoiidavs. come rarelv. 

Beview always by topics and follow with Socratic qoestionin^ of said topic 
and all collateral matter. This is the teacher s hardest task. Not anything 
mast be told or explained now. The mind mast be led to discoYer and tnee 
relations and enter into trnth as a legitimate conqnesL The qoeationer will 
have to be master of her sabject. know the mind of her papil, and be able to 
anticipate and provide for the difficulties and wrong inferences that may arke 
in the lesson. The results of this questioning rightly conducted will be to fix 
knowledge already acquired, to deduce as new truths the effects of causes, and to 
awaken a desire to know a dozen new points hinted at by interrogation. Too 
much cannot be said of daily blackboard work and occasional writing of revievi 
on paper. Such reviews shonld never be on isolated facts. Always a collating; 
a comparing, a generaliziug. We err if , so far as possibley we do not cnltiTita 
a taste for historical research. The pupils have not time to read extenaivelj, 
nor is it wise to do so, since the aim is to secure clear, definite notions. Only 
a rare mind can by reading assimilate history ; but the child with scratch block 
in hand can go over a given period even in ponderous tomes, note the salknt 
points, weave them into his daily drill, and thus begin broad caltare. Onoe 
interested in this, street corners and bowling alleys lose their fascination. Do 
you say we have no libraries? A town of less than three thousand inhabitants 
has, in three years, purchased over two hundred volumes of reference boob 
with funds set apart by legislative enactment for that purpose. 

This paper is not intended for a syllabus, hence of the Middle Ages we need 
only say in passing that the salient points shoald be noted. A year is all that 
can be given to general history ; so much that is useful must bo omitted for lack 
of time. 

Coming to modern history, here the plan may broaden. France and England 
will serve as illustrations. There should be blackboard tabulations of import- 
ant honses (Greene's plan in his short history of the English people is admin- 
ble), and of important events in each house. There should be a comparison of 
the great houses of the same nation as to a few striking similarities and dis- 
similarities ; also a contrasting of the two nations during a given period, as: 
Plantagenets with Capetian line ; Tudor with Stuart or Brunswick ; Tudor and 
Stuart with Bourbon; Gommonweath and Hestoration with Louis XIV; Eng- 
lish Revolution with French Revolution. By some such method as this the 
student will be ready to see that in the sixteenth century all the elements of 
European society had merged into two facts : the right of free inquiry and the 
centralization of power, one prevailing in religious circles, the other in civil 
society; that '^ emancipation of the human mind and absolute monarchv tri- 
umphed over Europe at the same time." 

Having discovered this for himself, not from his text-book, but deduced 
from the facts therein contained, he will be able to determine that a collision 
of forces is inevitable. 

The first battle field was England. It should first receive his attention. Not 
until the Tudor line did royalty declare itself absolute and superior to all laws, 
even those which it had said it was willing to respect. Thus the revolution in 
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EDglaDd was the work of the monarchs themselves. The age of Elizabeth was 
one of great intellectaal activity. Ouizot says '^ It may be regarded as a maxim 
that whenever the progress of intelligence is a trae pleasure, a desire for liberty 
is soon felt, nor is it long in passing from the pablic mind to the state." As 
a resalt of these two facts religious reform soon invokes political liberty. They 
join forces. The English revolution begins. Not so in France. Keligious 
liberty was crushed by Louis IX, and put down by Louis XIV, who furnished 
the finest example in history of an absolute monarchy. The intellectual activity 
and spirit of free inquiry so characteristic of the age could not express itself in 
political institutions. There was but one, and he said, ^'I am the State." It 
could not exercise itself in a reformed religion, exhibiting its faith by its works. 
Thousands had tried it and died or emigrated. There was a complete separa- 
tion of temporal and spiritual affairs. The nation gave itself -to speculative 
philosophy, fashionable frivolity and extravagance of every kind. Tragedy 
and comedy were born. The Augustan age of her literature was in its prime. 
The monarchy grew old as Louis's hair whitened, and as political habits had 
died with its political institutions, a revolution here was also inevitable. Is not 
this knowledge a torch by which the student may readily read all subsequent 
history of these two nations? 

This plan, if it be a good one, must lie in the teacher's brain. Step by step 
the student must climb from the dry facts to this high plane and thus enter 
upon truth as a legitimate conquest. 

As in ancient so in modern history must there be daily blackboard work, 
short biographical sketches, constant tabulations of events, frequent reviews, 
rigid questioning. Excellent opportunities to suggest suitable reading for leis- 
ure hours will often present themselves. Is it the Briton or Saxon story? 
Shakespeare's King Lear, and Tennyson's Idyls of the King will please; for 
the times of Edward the Confessor, Shakespeare's Macbeth ; for William the 
Conqueror^ Bulwer's or Tennyson's Harold. By and by will come other plays 
of Shakespeare, Scott's Ivanhoe, Tennyson's Light Brigade and Ode on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington^ Macaulay's essay on trial of Warren Hastings, 
Garlyle's description of the death of Charlotte Corday, Byron's Waterloo, Vic- 
tor Hugo's Waterloo, etc., etc. 

The results of this method ought to be, 1, clearly defined historical facts 
securely lodged; 2, a general outline trained into the student; 3, some 
ability to compare, reason, generalize, acquired; 4, a desire for greater 
knowledge awakened. And it may be possible that all future historical reading 
can be remembered^ because it will fit into what has been previously learned. 



THE PLACE OP TECHNICAL GRAMMAR IN THE SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY. 

BY I. N. DEMMON. 

Before proceeding with the discussion of this subject we must first determine 
what is to be understood by the term '^ technical grammar." We shall not 
know where to place the study until we have discovered its nature and scope. 
It is getting to be somewhat fashionable of late to speak of the English lan- 
guage as a '^grammarless tongue," and to decry the study of formal grammar 
as useless and worse than useless. A popular writer of the day has recently 
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said : ^^ English grammar is to all intents and purposes dead. The little life it 
had was so purely fictitious that one smart assault extinguished it forever. The 
time is coming, and it will bo here ere long, when there will be no more thonght 
of teaching an English speaking boy to use his mother tongue by grammar 
rules than of teaching him astrology.''* But what does this writer mean by 
"English grammar?" •* Grammar," says he, "concerns the forms of woidi 
and their dependent relations in the sentence." From this he argues that, u 
the English language has few inflections, it has no appreciable grammar. Bat 
because our language has few forms, does it follow that the relations of wordi 
are any less varied in our language than in languages that abound in forms? 
Because our nouns have no distinct forms to denote the relations of sabjeet 
and object, does it follow that these relations do not exist for us, or that they 
may not be detected and pointed out? The Latin language distiu^aishes the 
accusative from the nominative by an inflection in masculine and feminine 
nouns, but not in neuter nouns; shall we refuse then to give these cases to 
neuter nouns while we allow them to masculines and feminines? The positioii 
that distinct form is necessary to distinct grammatical relation is untenable. 
The shallowness of all this talk about our language being "grammarless" ifl 
seen when we put this one question : Does the form create the relation, or the 
relation the form? AVhich is the essential thing? If in the study of Latin, 
or of any inflected language, we could make no grammatical distinctions where 
the form failed us, we should be crippled indeed. Every student of language 
knows that no language, no matter how highly inflected^ begins to have dis- 
tinct forms for all relations. The English language has comparatively fev 
forms, but it is no less capable of expressing the infinitely varied relations of 
human thought. It simply employs prepositions, auxiliary words, and othff 
devices in place of inflections. There is still the same room for the classifica- 
tion of words and phrases and clauses that there is in the most highly inflected 
language. '^Technical grammar,^' then, I understand to bo the classification 
of words, phrases, and clauses '^ according to their functions in the sentence," 
or what is commonly known as parsing and analysis. 

What then is the place of technical grammar in the schools of to-day? 
Shall wc retain analysis and parsing as an important part of oar courses of 
study, or, following the course of our latter-day prophets, shall we exclude 
these exercises entirely? I hold that they should continue to have an import- 
ant place in all grades above the seventh. 

The fact that this study already has a prominent place in our schools is an 
argument in its favor. How comes it to be so important an element in all onr 
courses of study? Is it there by accident? Is not its presence there the result 
of the best thonght of men engaged in education for years past? Reasoning 
from this ground we should expect to find strong reasons for retaining the 
study. As has recently been said by one of our own number: "Any human 
institution that has grown to be what it now is through the efforts of succeed- 
ing generations of the wisest and best, has a very large element of unimpeach- 
able truth in it."f 

I shall now proceed to give briefly three reasons that seem to me to justifj 
the continued prominence of the study of technical grammar in our schools: 

I. The study affords one of the best, if not the best, means of mental dis- 
cipline. Let us look at the process for a moment. The unit to be studied 
is the sentence. This sentence is to bo taken to pieces and the relations of all 

♦"Every -Day English," p. xli. 

t ** Educational Weekly," Deo. 16, 18S0. 
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its parts to the others pointed out and classified. Thas the learner is brought 
at once into the closest relations with thought. He cannot proceed a single 
step by rule. He must think for himself. !No progress can be made till he 
has comprehended the meaning of the sentence. Hence we have at the outset 
and all the time, an exercise in interpreting language. The words and groups 
of words cannot be classified until their relations in the sentence are clearly 
seen. An ambiguous sentence cannot be parsed or analyzed till the ambi- 
guity is resolved. An obscure sentence must first be made plain. Further- 
more, the pupil has not in modern English the aid that he has in an inflected 
language, for here more depends on the thought and less on the form. Now, 
I hold that any exercise that best trains the pupil in interpreting language, is 
of the greatest value, and I believe that there is nothing else in the whole 
range of studies that gives such constant and excellent opportunities for this 
sort of training as does this very exercise we are now considering. 

2. Every person should, if possible, study some foreign language. There is 
much truth in the sentiment attributed to Voltaire: ''As many languages as 
a man knows, so many times is he a man." The study of foreign languages^ 
both ancient and modern, is becoming very common, — none too common, — 
and, as is well known, to the study of any foreign language the study ot 
English grammar affords an excellent introduction. A child may begin Latin 
or German without having studied English grammar, but the way is greatly 
smoothed by the previous study of English grammar. Every teacher who has 
studied or taught a foreign language will testify to this. 

3. This study gives important aid in detecting and correcting faults of 
speech. It is true that we speak mostly from habit without reference to rules, 
but if bad habits of speech have been acquired in childhood how are they to 
be corrected ? The mother is the best grammar only when she speaks correctly. 
The school must supplement and, in most cases correct, home influences on 
speech. This is not the place to propose a system of elementary language 
lessons, nor to show how every exercise from the primary school up should be 
made to contribute to accuracy and force of expression ; but after all has 1>een 
done that can be done, there still remains an important place for the study of 
the principles that underlie speech* These principles can be learned only by a 
careful analysis of a great variety of sentences with long-continued observation 
of the subtle relations of words. Grammar does not consist merely in seeing 
that nouns and verbs agree, or that pronouns have a particular form. It has 
to do with the choice and arrangement of words so that they shall not have a 
double reference, but shall express clearly and precisely the thought intended. 
There is no other way to test the clearness of a sentence so sure as to parse it. 
Will it parse? Can you analyze it? These questions are always pertinent in 
the criticism of any production, and afford the learner an excellent instrument 
for self -correction. 

In what I have said I would not be understood as overlooking that other side 
of grammar commonly known as practical grammar or composition. The 
study of technical grammar should be preceded and accompanied by daily exer- 
cise in writing. Synthesis should accompany analysis. You cannot emphasize 
too much the cultivation of the art of expression. This is the great need of 
the schools to-day. What I have urged is that synthesis cannot safely dis- 
pense with analysis. The principles that underlie the structure of the sentence 
are best learned by analysis, and they constitute the only sure foundation for 
accurate and forcible use of language and for the correction of bad habits of 
speech. 
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Once more : books are the tools of the investigator. The inTOstigator of 
to-day, if he is wise, first informs himself of the pablished resalts of previoiu 
inve&tigations in the same field. This fact gives books the foremost place in 
every department of research. In art, in literature, in science, everywhere, we 
must use books. ' But books to be used must be interpreted. The interpreta- 
tion of the printed page, therefore, becomes of the highest importance. Now, 
this great accomplishment does not come by nature. It is the result of long 
and patient toil. It is not so common an accomplishment as one would think. 
It is the business of the schools to give this accomplishment. Hence, all talk 
about teaching wholly or largely without books is shown to be vain. The 
interpretation of written language and the art of expression, or the study of 
language analytically and synthetically, must have the central place in eveiy 
system of culture worth the name. Any system that does not give it this cen- 
tral place must eventually be rejected as a failure. We hear a great deal now- 
adays about practical studies, and the so-called bread-and-butter sciences are 
pushing forward and elbowing the humanities and letters. But this agitation 
will have its day, and after a while men will come to ask themselves again 
whether, after all, the knowledge of words, their history, meaning, and use to 
express the highest thoughts and emotions of the soul, is not quite as practical 
for all purposes for which men live as minute knowledge about bugs and- snaOs 
and mosquitos. There is much that is curious and interesting in the study of 
natural science, and many valuable lessons to be learned in these fields; but 
they who would put these studies in the place of the studies that have been 
found most useful in training the great minds of the past, know not what they 
do. 

I am aware that grammar is badly taught in the schools, perhaps worse 
taught than any other subject. The difficulty of the subject calls for a higher 
grade of teachers than do most other studies, and we should expect as a resalt 
to find more bad teaching of this subject than of any other. And yet I belieTe 
that it is seldom taught so badly as not to be of substantial service to the 
pupil. Text-books, too, are in many cases inferior, and this fact has, no 
doubt, had much to do in bringing the study into contempt; but they are not 
all inferior, and I think there is reason to hope for improvement. 

What we need to-day is better text-books and better teaching of them. Both 
of these will come in due time. Meanwhile, let us keep the ground we have 
and jealously guard it against all comers. 



NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Kind and Amount of Supervision Desirable for the Country Schools. 

J. M. B. Sill said : 

I think we should have the best kind of supervision and the greatest amount 
thereof that we can induce the State legislature to provide for. 

What Extent of Territory Should Constitute the Unit foe thb 

Purposes of Supervision. 

Austin George said: 

In considering the amount of territory that should constitute the unit for 
purposes of supervision, it seems to m^ Nq\a^ U\?k.t yr^ Elioald first consider the 
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municipal organizations of the state. We find- the lowest political unit to be 
the township, while the county is the next higher. They have each complete 
machinery of government, — executive officers, auditing boards, etc, and there 
is no territorial organization intermediate* between the two. True there are 
representative districts, but these exist for a specific purpose ; they have no 
municipal organization ; they have but one officer and he a member of the 
legislature, which audits his accounts and pays his bills, and to which, in fact, 
he is responsible. Now experience has shown that for purposes of school 
supervision the township is too small. It has too little territory and too few 
schools to require the entire time of one man. The result is that the office of 
township superintendent is undesirable ; no one wants it; competent men can- 
not afford to take it and attend to its duties for the limited compensation 
allowed, and so it is made a kind of township foot-ball and often falls into the 
hands of incompetent persons, or is accepted under protest by competent per- 
sons who cannot afford to attend to it. 

The territory for purposes of supervision should be so large and the schools 
so many that a fair compensation could be allowed to the supervising officer 
without-undue expense to the several districts, and thus good men could afford 
to devote their entire time and best energies to the business. 

Z. Truesdel said : 

In reply to Mr. Glark*^ I wish to say that he has been the township superin- 
tendent of schools for Highland, Oakland county, for the last six yeai'S, and 
that he is an efficient officer; that he took the schools as he found them when 
the county system was repealed, and has steadily improved them by holding 
institutes in his township and by granting certificates only to those teachers 
who are qualified. He has been able to secure the best teachers in the western 
part of the county since it has become well understood that unqualified teach- 
ers need not apply. But by his own admission his observation has not extended 
beyond the limits of his own township, and hence he has no means of judging 
of tlie efficiency of the present system throughout the state. In many of the 
townships of Oakland county persons have been granted certificates who could 
not pass an examination to enter the seventh grade of a good graded school. 
And there is a widespread dissatisfaction with the present system and a demand 
for a change. The principal cause of dissatisfaction with the county system as 
administered six years ago, was that it had too much success. It had elevated 
the schools. It had raised the standard of the teachers. That very fact had 
condemned it. Incompetent persons had been weeded out and competent 
X>ersons could not be secured to take their places without increase of pay. 
From this increase of pay had resulted that manifest dissatisfaction with the 
system which caused its destruction. I believe a single examining officer will 
do more efficient work and will accommodate the people better than a board of 
three. Local feeling would make it necessary that the members of the board 
should be chosen from different parts of the county, and the board could be 
convened only on specific days for the examination of teachers or for listening 
to complaints against those whom the districts considered incompetent, and 
would of necessity put school officers and teachers to great inconvenience. 
And three men would be likely to have more favorites than one if any favorit- 
ism should manifest itself. Any system that will put a county under one 
supervision will be likely to improve the present arrangement. 

*Mr. Clark's remarks wore not furnished for pablication. 
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people than the present methods. Whatever may be thought or said by us in 
this hall, the body which is to hold its sessions here during the coming mouths, 
and which will have power to make and unmake systems, will be very sure to 
inquire carefully about the expense of any proposed legislation. And the good 
people in the various counties and districts who have chosen this representative 
body will be very sure to take careful account of the probable cost of any new 
methods of managing school affairs. So much will have to be kept con- 
stantly before us in this discussion and in our future efforts for the passage of 
desired laws. 2. Any proposed methods must not very seriously reduce or 
limit the local control and management of the schools and of school affairs. 
We may favor centralization of power; may feel very confident that better 
results could be secured by such centralization. 

The people, as a body, in the various school districts of the State^ — the 
people who are really to enact the laws which we wish for, not only vnll not 
sympathize with this idea of centralization^ but will strenuously resist it 
This resistance cannot bo disregarded if we hope to succeed^ nor is it the part 
of prudence to provoke a conflict in which we shall be certain to be worsted. 

Keeping these two fundamental propositions in mind I venture to make a 
few inquiries and suggestions : 

I. And first, I am inclined to believe that a plan or method for the exam- 
ination of teachei's should be considered and matured and urged apart, to a 
very considerable extent, from any plans for supervision' of schools. While in 
an ideal skate of affairs the two ought, without doubt, to be very closely united, 
yet under existing conditions I think more can be accomplished by seeming, 
at least, to disregard the connection between the two. Any amount of ma- 
chinery and all possible supervision will fail to make good schools without 
good teachers. Give us first properly instructed and qualified teachers and 
the rest will come sooner or later. I would, consequently, aim to secure the 
largest practicable examination district, so as to secure uniformity of qualifi- 
cations in teachers over the widest practicable extent of territory. 

My impression is that a board of examination of three persons for a county, 
or, if possible, for two or three, or even four counties, would be desirable. 
This board should not only examine teachers but cause them to be instructed 
in respect to methods of teaching, organizing and managing schools, and 
should have power to require certain reports from the teachers, either directly 
or through a township officer. The board should, of course, have power to 
revoke certificates, and to inquire into cases of failure and dissatisfaction, 
etc. The action of such a board would not, to any serious extent, interfere 
with any local authority of townships or districts. 

How this board should be chosen or appointed I am not now considering, or 
for what length of time its members should hold office. These are subjects 
for separate examination, as are also the questions of organization and specific 
powers and duties. The general outline is all I am attempting to suggest. 

II. In respect to supervision, etc., I venture merely a suggestion or two. 

Our experience under the county superin tendency law proved very conclu- 
sively that one man cannot supervise the schools of an entire county in such a 
way as to make his supervision of much real value. Our experience under the 
present law, as well as under the old system of township inspectors, seems cer- 
tainly to indicate that township supervision is of very little value. 

The county is too large and the township too small apparently. In the one case 
the field is too extensive and in the other not extensive enough to occupy the time 
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and energies of a sapervisor. It seems^ tberef ore> probable in the light of our 
experiences, tbat some territory intermediate in extent between these two would 
be best for purposes of supervision of the schools and of the instruction. It 
may be that a representative district, in most cases, would be as near to the 
right size as any of the divisions existing in the State. This suggestion is 
made on the supposition that the work of supervision within given limits can 
be most efficiently done by one person. For, while I think, on the whole, that 
examination should be made by a board, I think also that supervision is best 
done by one individual. 

The general examining board should probably have some power to supervise, 
to some extent, the supervision, so as to make the whole work, as far as pos- 
sible, uniform within their district. 

While the State department should have, of course, a general directing 
authority over the various examining boards, so as to make the school work of 
the entire State reasonably uniform and harmonious. Time does not permit 
me to inquire now as to the election or appointment of these officers. 



BeLATIOK 09 THE SUPBBINTENDENT OF PUBLIO IkSTBUCTIOK TO THE StATI 

Educational Institutions. 

W. H. Payne said : 

By some species of legislation the sphere of the Superintendent's active power 
should be considerably extended. Through the Normal School and the Insti- 
tute he may now have a more or less direct influence on the education given by 
the State ; but these cases excepted, he is limited to the giving of good advice. 
The State Superintendent is the nominal head of our educational system; 
below him there is an army of subordinates, charged with the duty of examin- 
ing teachers and supervising schools. Yet, by a strange anomaly, these subor- 
dinates are released from all direct control by their superior. The Superin- 
tendent should be much more than a clerk, and much less than an autocrat. 
And it would not seem to be a very difficult feat of legislation to give our 
educational department a degree of centralization that would make it tolerably 
efficient, and at the same time allow the subordinate members of the system 
an ample field for the exercise of then: versatility and individuality. 



THE NEW BOTANY. 
BY W. J. BBAL. 

Before fully considering the new botany, let us glance at the old. Aristotle, 
Pliny and other Greeks and Bomans paid some attention to plants. So did the 
Arabs of the twelfth century. Still later. Grew, Tournefort, Bay, and many 
others studied plants and wrote about them. A little progress, and but very 
little, was made in classification and description. 

Not until the last century, about 1735, less than 150 years ago, did botany 
begin to take rank as a science. This was largely due to Linnssus of Sweden, 
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who well earned the title '^ Father of Botany/' His efforts were largely devoted 
to describing and classifying plants, and wore ably continaed by the f oar Job- 
sieus, Eobert Brown, A. P. De Gandolle, Lindley, Endlicher, aud their con- 
temporaries. 

Except for medical students, botany hardly foand a plaoe until within tbe 
past forty years. Even in the higher educational institutions, and as late as 
1850, botany was usually only considered a pleasant.and proper pastime fw 
young school girls. 

As generally pursued, the study consisted mainly in learning from a book 
the forms and names of roots, stems, leaves, inflorescence, and the several parts 
of flowers and fruits. The teacher was supposed to be a dried up old fossiL 
He wore odd looking clothes. He taught the class from the text-book, and 
preferred to pursue the study in winter, that pupils might learn the names and 
peculiarities of plants before they appeared in the spring. There were miny 
hard, unfamiliar names. With no specimens to illustrate the lessons and a dry 
teacher, most of the pupils acquired a thorough disgust for the study, long 
before warm weather furnished materials for illustration. It is little wonder 
that botany found so little favor. Some teachers went so far as to reqniie 
pupils to copy the pictures on a blackboard. 

In time, spring flowers appear and the pupils are supplied with them. Each 
may have a cheap microscope, which he is compelled to hold in one hand. 
The teacher and class hastily and superficially run over the various parts of a 
plant. They all turn to an artificial key and wade through this part of the 
book till the teacher says, '' We have found the order to which the plant in 
hand belongs." They turn to the page for the order and proceed till they 
come to the name, which may be Claytonia Virginica^ Hepaiica triloba, or 
Ranunculus fascicular 18. And what next? 

"We have found the name of the plant." The pupils have merely had an 
introduction to the stranger in the most formal manner. The teacher can 
suggest nothing further for the pupil, except that it would bo a good plan for 
each member of the class to collect specimens, press, dry them, place in a port- 
folio, and give each a label on which is written the Latin and common names, 
the habitat and time of flowering. The pupil has been taught that it is all of 
botany to learn the names of all the parts of a plant, or the parts which are not 
too small to be easily seen with a cheap hand glass. Mysteries are still unsolved 
and the plant is still a stranger. We ask it no questions ; we receive no repUes. 
We have only glanced at the exterior. Such is the mode of study which can 
no langer be palmed off as valuable training. 

From 1770, to about 1800, Wolff and Goethe of Germany and A. P. De 
Gandolle of France developed new ideas of plant morphology. Schimper, 
Braun, Dunal aud EoBper aided in this work; but to no one are we more 
indebted for accurate information in regard to the difficult problems of plant 
structure and affinity than to Hobert Brown of England. He was the most 
profound botanist of this or of any age. In this country. Dr. Gray has long 
been foremost in developing aud popularizing the subject of plant morphology, 
which, for twelve years beginning with 1850, may be said to have been the 
leading idea in botany. 

The year 1862 will ever be memorable as the date in which appeared the 
classic works of Mr. Darwin on the fertilization of Orchids. He canght the 
first glimpse of the subject from Sprengel, but to Darwin more than to any 
one else are we indebted for the light thrown on the subject of fertilisation of 
flowers. Delpiuo, Ogle, Hildebrand, Bennett, Hooker, Lubbock, Kerner, Friti 
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Mailer and Hermann Muller and a host of others in Europe and America^ aided 
in rapidly making new discoveries in the same direction. 

In connection with this, many interesting discoveries have been made in 
reference to the motions of plants in climbing^ catching insects^ etc Carnivo- 
rous plants have been examined and experimented apon. New modes have been 
discovered by which plants are distributed in various parts of the globe. From 
1862 to 1875, in this country, what Gray calls "How Plants Behave,'* may be 
said to be the dominant feature in the science of botany. 

In 1875 appeared the English translation of the grand text-book of Julius 
Sachs. In following him understandingly, one must employ a good compound 
microscope and considerable other apparatus. He must make many experi- 
ments to become familiar with the structure and development of cells, tissues^ 
external conformation of plants, and their physiology. Two years later ap- 
peared the translation of another similar work by Otto W. Thome. 

Already during 1880 we have an excellent work similar to that of Sachs by 
an American scholar, Prof. G. E. Bessey. This is convenient in form and size 
and can be had at a price within the reach of students. 

Original investigators keep in advance of text-books and make the materials 
for them. We still have all that is valuable in morphology, classification, 
geographical distribution and many other things, as well as all that pertains to 
the topics last named. The field has become too large for any but specialists. 
In making a selection, we should choose those topics which will afford the pupil 
tiie best training to fit him for original work. 

For young pupils, object lessons are very popular for a while, but in most 
cases the interest soon wears away. As too often managed (I may say as 
usually managed), object lessons consist in short lectures with specimens in 
band, with some questions plied to the pupils without time for previous study 
or preparation. There is too much pouring in and too little worked out by the 
pupil. It brings forth the combined information of all the members of a 
class, but it adds little or nothing by way of research. To be really appreci- 
ated, a student should earn his facts in the study of biology. What I have 
called 

The New Botakt 

began to appear in this country in 1862. It includes a study of the subjects 
as set forth by Darwin, Sachs, and others above named in the same connection. 
It also includes a new or better way for students to learn the botany of our fore- 
fathers. In this we study objects before books; a few short talks are given; 
the pupil is directed and set to thinking, investigating, and experimenting for 
himself. To be constantly giving information in science makes intellectual 
tramps, and not trained investigators. 

Teaching the new botany properly ''is simply giving the thirsty a chance to 
drink." It also creates a thirst which the study gratifies, but never entirely 
satisfies. This plan, in a general way, has been again and again brought to 
the attention of our best teachers, some of whom are carrying it into practice. 
I will now enter into details as briefly as possible, and try to mark out a plan 
which may assist some who are always looking for the best way. Specimens 
are essential ; a green-house or a botanic garden are useful even if they are 
small, but almost every neighborhood will furnish materials in abundance, 
which may be found in the fields, woods, and by-ways. 

Before the first lesson, each pupil is furnished or told where to procure some 
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specimen for study. If it is winter, and flowers or growing plants cannot be 
had, give each a branch of a tree or shrub, which may be two feet long. The 
examination of these is made during the usual time for preparing lessons, 
and not while the class is before the teacher. For the first recitation each is to 
tell what he has discovered. The specimens are not in sight during the recita- 
tion. In learning the lesson, books are not used ; for if they are used, no books 
will contain a quarter of what the pupil may see for himself. If there is time, 
each member of the class is allowed a chance to mention any thing not named 
by any of the rest. The teacher may suggest a few other points for stady. 
The pupils are not told what they can see for themselves. An effort is made 
to keep them working after something which they have not yet discovered. If 
two members disagree on any point, on the next day, after further study, they 
are requested to bring in all the proofs they can to sustain their different con- 
clusions. For a second lesson the students review the first lesson — report on a 
branch of a tree of another species which they have studied as before. Now 
they notice any point of difference or of similarity. In like manner new 
branches are studied, and new comparisons made. For this purpose, naked 
branches of our species of elms, maples, ashes, oaks, basswood, beech, poplars, 
willows, walnut, butternut, hawthorns, cherries, and in fact any of our native 
or exotic trees and shrubs are suitable. A comparison of the branches of any 
evergreens is interesting and profitable. Discoveries, very unexpected, are 
almost sure to award a patient study of these objects. The teacher most not 
think the time is wasted. No real progress can be made, till the pupils begin 
to learn to see, and to learn to see they must keep trying to form the habit, 
from the very first, and to form the habit they should make the study of speci- 
mens the main feature in the course of training. In nearly all important cases 
specimens are examined, and a need is felt for a name or a definition before 
these are given. The use of technical names is not avoided, nor are these 
** thrust upon a student." They are learned as they are needed — a few at a 
time from the teacher or a text book. Common terms for science are usually 
too indefinite in meaning to answer a good purpose. The difficulty of learning 
technical names is often much overestimated. The discipline required to learn 
them is itself worth all it costs to any one. 

After from four to ten lessons on small branches the following points and 
others, or answers to them are brought out. Is there any definite proportion 
of active and dormant buds in any year? AVhere do branches appear? Is there 
any agreement in growth, as to length of branch, and the size of the annular 
ring each year? Is there any similarity of rapid or slow growth of all the 
limbs on a branch in each year? Is there any certain number of leaves on a 
year's growth, or any definite proportion between the lengths of internodes? 
Can the smallest old dormant buds be made to grow? Is there any order as to 
what buds grow, and what remain dormant? How much, and on what years 
did each limb grow? There are three ways of telling the age of a branch — by 
the bud rings, stem rings, and color of the bark. The shape, size, color, 
degree of smoothness and other peculiarities of buds on any branch, and the 
leaf scars are made out. The arrangement and position of the buds and bud 
scales are learned. Is there any order in the arrangement of the specks on a 
branch? Do the specks change as the branch grows older, and if so, how? 
How many leaves each year were required to build up the branch? How large 
were the leaves and the amount of surface exposed for a certain branch ? Did 
the amount of growth in any year correspond to the number of leaves on the 
twigs and main axis? Does the ring of wood depend on the growth of the 
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main axis? In this connection pupils may take ap phyllotaxis by the stady of 
cones^ catkins^ etc., not forgetting to examine a large number of specimens of 
one species. 

The pupils are now ready for a book lesson on buds, branches, and phyllo- 
taxis. They will read it with interest and profit, and be able to make many 
additions, and very likely point out some errors in the text book. Pupils must 
be careful about drawing hasty conclusions. Because a plant grows or behaves 
in a certain way in Central Michigan, it is not always safe to conclude that it 
will do the same in New Jersey or California. 

I have gone somewhat into detail, in this case, of the lessons with branches. 
In like manner, any other topic or the subject of a chapter in the book may 
bo first taken up by the study of some speci^iens, as roots, seeds, fruits, 
stamens, petals, sepals, leaves. For beginners the following flowers, if they 
can be had, will be excellent: buttercup, cranesbill, trillium, berberry, flax, 
pink, violet, mustard, potato, sage, bergamot, lilac, cherry, apple, servicoberry. 
Missouri currant, snapdragon, pea, vetch, strawberry, rose, iris, the flowers of 
poplars, willows, maples, oaks, hazels. After a day, two, three, or more of 
study of the specimens pertaining to one topic, then comes the study of the 
book. Even with the shortest and most elementary course, a study of some of 
the specimens by all of the class should precede a study of the text. 

I place very little stress on investigating a number of chapters in the definite 
order as given in a text book on botany. For example, it makes little differ- 
ence whether a pupil begins with a study of petals or stamens, buds or roots, 
leaves or pistils, but it is quite desirable after beginning, not to abandon any 
one of of these topics till many of the various forms have been thoroughly 
studied. It is possible to classify and divide a topic till you take all the life 
out of it. A young man of eighteen will begin and pursue the same course as 
a child of ten, only he will progress faster and go deeper. Almost any of the 
above topics, and hosts of others are admirably well adapted for descriptive 
compositions. I usually give each student one or more of them each term. 
For the youngest students this year, the following topics will serve as examples : 
Compare the leaves and young branches of the Scotch pine with those of the 
Austrian pine; or black spruce and Norway spruce; sugar maple and red 
maple ; butternut and black walnut ; any two species of poplars. I have here 
on the table the compositions prepared last year by the young beginners in 
botany. I made no corrections in the spelling or grammar, but met each 
student and heard him state his main facts before writing them out. 

(See American Naturalist, January, 1881.) 

As students advance in moi*phology and systematic botany, topics for other 
themes are assigned, of which the following may serve as examples: He 
studies the living plants, and makes his notes. To him it is just the same as 
original research, and not unf requontly young students, in this way, make dis- 
coveries new to science. For example, he studies the arrangement and devel- 
opment of the parts of the flower with reference to its self-fertilization, or 
fertilization by insects, birds, wind, or by other means. Here are plants suit- 
able for such study : Moth-mullein, dog-bane, sage, thyme, red clover, plan- 
tain, milk-weed, mallow, thistle, cleistogamous flowers of the violet, campa- 
nula, iris, lobelia, martynia, Indian corn, wild balsam. One studied the vines 
of dodder; one, the climbing of Virginia creeper; one, the twining of the 
wild morning-glory; one, the tendrils of the cucumber; one, unequal lobed 
leaves ; one, the time of opening and closing of flowers ; several, the develop- 
ment of some irregular flower; one, the order of dehiscence among anthers of 
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a flower; one, the houey glands of some flower; some, the glands in other 
parts of plants than flowers ; one grew beans in pots containing all sorts of 
soil^ and with more or less light; one experimented on the germinating power 
of weevil-eaten peas ; one, the relative order of development of stamens and 
pistils of many plants of Indian corn ; one, for what do ants visit plants? In 
most cases it was necessary to give brief hints to the stadents to set them to 
work intelligently. The theses were made up from original observations and 
experiments, and drawings, and were read in the class room. Here they are on 
the table, with all the imperfections, jtist as they wrote them. Teachers can 
well make use of such topics for the pupils to write about. In some respects, 
topics like these are better for theses than those usually assigned^ in which 
students must consult books for information. A study of such topics for 
theses is equivalent to enlarging a library. 

During live-sixths of the academic year in which our students have dafly 
lessons in botany, full throe-fourths of the time is given to the study of plante 
in some form or other. The books serve for reference and reviews. 

I have been quite particular to indicate the course pursued, because some 
think it is difficult. Aside from collecting specimens, which can often be 
entrusted to an advanced student, it is an easy way for a teacher when he knows 
how to proceed. But little time need be occupied with lectures ; short talks of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes are occasionally given. I have taught zodlogy 
and physiology in the same manner. Students are thus at once put in the way 
of becoming independent and reliable observers and experimenters. They are 
trained more than they are taught. As the New York Tribune says : ''Teach- 
ing communicates ideas; training forms habit. Teaching imparts knowledge; 
training develops power. In teaching, the adult explains words; in training, 
he shows methods. Under teaching, the child hears what is said ; under train- 
ing, he sees what is done." And I may add, he learns to do it himself. 
"Training is food which gives strength to run." 

In the whole course in botany I keep constantly in view how best to prepare 
students to acquire information for themselves with readiness and accuracy. 
This is a training for power and is of far more value than the mere information 
acquired during a course of study in natural science. 

Of all the natural sciences^ botany is the best for beginners. The materials 
are everywhere abundant and inexpensive. Many parts of plants are more 
interesting than minerals; less complicated and pleasanter to handle than 
animals. 

For the benefit of young teachers, I will now give in an informal way a large 
mumber of topics which are suitable for students to investigate. A teacher can 
.select such as he likes, not all, of course, and after using some^ others will 
.suggest themselves to him. Any text-book should suggest many topics to a 
teacher. In connection with these topics I will make comments or give hints 
.as to mode of procedure. 

Set pupils to raising or collecting seedlings of maples, oak, basswood^ beans, 
rpeas, morning-glory, sun-flower, radishes, wheat, flax, squashes, onions. Let 
• each study one species at all ages, then another or more and carefully compare. 
3Iost seeds can be neatly started for this purpose between folds of thick paper 
or cloth kept warm and damp. Boxes of clean sand are also good. To learn 
whether the different parts of a seedling, as radicle, ascending axis and roots 
elongate alike, prick with ink a row of spots at equal distances along the side 
and let them grow a while longer for further comparison. Grow seeds sus- 
pended over water with roots in water. In beans, peas, peanuts, cut off much 
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or all of the cotyledons at different ages to see the resalt. Gut off tip of 
plamale to see whether bads will come in the aiils of cotyledons. 

Dig very carefully to trace the depth and extent of roots of cIoTer, wheat, 
corn, any weed or cultivated plant in various soils, light or heavy, wet or dry. 

The structure of the seeds may well be studied and compared in connection 
with their germination in any young plants. To the above seeds, I will add 
€eed8 of catalpa, trumpet-creeper, milk-weed, apple, violet, cockle, wheat, oats^ 
barley, chess. See carefully where the smallest roots come from in corn and 
in squash or pumpkin, bean or pea. It is a good plan for a beginner to repeat 
some simple experiment which he finds described in some book. Let one or 
more compare the runners of strawberries of many varieties, potentillas, butter- 
cup, beef -steak saxifrage, and any other plant which has runners. Work out 
the morphology of the tendrils of grape-vines, Virginia creeper, smilax, cucum- 
ber, pea, etc. Work out the morphology of spines of various sorts by hunting up 
intervening forms. Compare the diverse forms of stipules in prickly ash, locust, 
dock, sorrel, clover, tulip tree, beech, oak, and trace the stipules from very small 
rudiments to maturity. Observe the position of flowers in the bud while open 
and when dead ; also the position of the fruit, as peas, violets, columbine, etc. 
Compare two or more rhizomas, as Solomon's seal, iris, blood-root, sweet flag, 
quack grass or June grass. Compare t^e tubers of artichokes and potatoes ; 
the bulbs of a lily and onion ; the chips of any two kinds of wood, or sections 
of wood made in different directions, as any oak, ash, beech, maple, pine. 
Collect and press sets of leaves, arrange and paste on to cards. Give each a 
name and name the shape. Study and draw many kinds of leaf scars. Study 
the development of some leaf from a very small rudiment to perfection, as pea, 
ash, basswood. Study leaves of arbor vitsB, pines, spruces, larches. In spring 
clip off the ends of young branches of pines and see how and where buds de- 
velop during summer; the same with peach, beech, maple, poplars. With the 
aid of a stage microscope, study and draw the position of scales and leaves in a 
bud, as cherry, violet, basswood, etc. ; also the buds of flowers, as mustard, 
spirsBa, asclepias, evening primrose, fuchsia, baswood, oxalis, phlox, violet, 
lobelia. Do not forget to notice the tip of the bud before opening. Examine 
a large number of specimens and make drawings of a cross section of each dis- 
tinct mode or form. Let a young pupil study all the parts of a head of flowers 
of dandelion, aster, or coreopsis ; also double flowers of roses, fuchsias, petu- 
nias, geraniums, flowering almond. Compare the fruit of a strawberry 
with a rose hip and a geranium ; the anthers of some two species of composite, 
lobelia, mallow, obutilon, lupine, berberry, spice bush, sassafras, huckleberry, 
squash, sage, lily, grass, violet, tulip, spring beauty, buttercup, milkweed. 
Compare the pistils or fruits of some two of the following : mandrake, cowslip, 
columbine, cherry, bloodroot, trillium, flax, portulacca, iris, melon, pea, bean, 
maple, ash, elm, acorn, horse chestnut, plum, apple, cranberry, huckleberry, 
gooseberry, currant, raspberry, blackberry, fig, wintergreen, mulberry. Try 
to trace out the morphology of each. 

From spring and during summer examine every few days to see how the bulb of 
adder-tongues is formed. Grow young roots on clear glass to see if they corode 
the surface. Carefully pull or take up stools of wheat or chess or oats to find, 
after washing, the kernel from which the stool grew. 

Bemove stamens before the buds open, and by protection for a day or two 
get ready and cross-fertilize or hybridize two sorts of strawberries, raspberries, 
^gooseberries, currants, apples, wheat, corn, etc. 
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The Fertilization of Floweks. 

Bemavks on this topic havo already appeared on the previous pages, wiih 
some subjects for stady. Most botanists believe, whether it is true or not^ that 
honey is placed in flowers to attract insects which are needed to fertilize thenL 
Flowers are the advertisements to draw insects. Honey is the wages reoeived 
and compensates insects for their visits. ''The lines and circles on the coroUt 
guide them to the right spot. To them wo owe the beauty of oar gardens, the 
sweetness of our fields. To them flowers are indebted for their scent and color, 
nay, for their very existence, in its present form." — [Lubbock.] No topici 
are more attractive to the young student than some under this heading. 
Watch insects on the flowers of melons or pumpkins to see how they behavs 
and transfer the pollen. Tie up or cover the pistillate flowers to see if fruit 
will form without pollen on the stigma. Gut the petals from some flowers to 
see if bees or other insects can find them readily. In many cases^ a crossing of 
flowers has been found necessary for the production of seeds ; in most^ it isveiy 
beneficial. Try it and see. Try a flower with its own pollen and another with 
pollen of another flower. For experiment and observation our native planti 
are the best if we study them with reference to our native insects. 

The wind aids in the transfer of pollen in some cases. Study pines, spmoei^ 
larches, birches, oaks, hazels, hickories, grasses. Are these flowers showy, or 
do they secrete honey? Always notice the condition of the pollen, whether dry, 
in grains, strings, etc. What parts of a flower secrete honey? See p»oay, 
buttercups, hellebore, Pulsatilla, caltha, pointsettia, and others. Observe 
stigmas after pollen has been applied and where none has been applied. What 
do insects gather, nectar, pollen, or both of these? Observe time of day when 
certain flowers open and close, and see whether they open more than once. 
See the dandelion, white water lily, evening primrose, oxalis. What insects 
visit each flower? Study flowers of willows, poplars, and see what attracts 
insects. In every case, observe whether the stamens and pistils are ready for 
each other on atiy flower at the same time, or whether one set of these organi 
precedes the other. With this hint study epilobium, angustifolium, thyme, 
lobelia, compositse, companula, mallow, amorpha, scrophularia, plantago, pink, 
geranium. In some violets and oxalis look late in the season for flowers with- 
out petals above ground and below ground. Examine carefully for pollen, 
seeds, etc. Look in flowers of the closed gentian for bumble bees. Any flowers 
of the mint family are excellent for study in relation to fertilization by insects. 
What insects visit flowers of the umbelifene, as parsnips, carrots, and the like, 
and how do they behave? 

Some species are dimorphous. They have plants, different specimens of 
which have different forms of flowers. Some have two forms of flowers, so far 
as their stamens and pistils are concerned. In some cases it has been found 
that the long stamens are best to fertilize the long pistils, the short stamens to 
fertilize the short pistils. Try this on primula, mitchella, houstonia, bouvardia, 
polyanthus, auricula, and look elsewhere for flowers with the same peculiarity. 
A few are trimorphous. See Lythrum salicaria and Pontederia cordata. Hunt 
for others. Experiment by crossing a pistil with pollen from stamens of dif- 
ferent lengths. 

In geranium pratense there are two sets of stamens. They advance and retire 
from the stigmas at certain times. See Tropoeolum, and also whether this is 
true of any other flowers. Valisnoria spiralis and auacharis grow in the water. 
In a still place look for pollen below water in the flowers and the stigma at the 
surface. Study up the whole subject. 
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* Study the stractare and modes of fertilization of all the species to be found 
of any large or small genius, as viola^ rosa^ spirsBa, epilobium, lobelia, ranun- 
culus, aquilegia, berberry. 

See and study the sensitive stamens of the berberry. See whether the weather 
or time of day affects the supply of honby in any flower. In shade or damp 
air honey may appear when not seen in dry air or in the sun. Study the 
changes which take place in the development of different parts of a flower with 
reference to its fertilization by insects or otherwise. Changes sometimes occur 
in a very short time. Quickly brush the stamens of portulacca to see them 
move in the opposite direction. Try to find other flowers which will behave in 
like manner. See where and how an insect alights on a flower^ how it gets in 
and gets out, and where it begins and leaves off on a cluster of flowers, as peas, 
amorpha, mullein, veronica virginica. How does pollen get out of flowers of 
compositsB, lobelia, etc. ? Are the stigmas of a head or spike all ready at once? 
la the pollen all ready at once? See also dipsacus and scabiosa. Is nodding 
any benefit to flowers? Look for appendages to anthers and inside of corolla^ 
and study their use. Where are the holes in an anther when at rest and when 
visited by insects? See many ericaceaB, as vaccinium and kalmia. Study sen- 
sitive stigmas to see how they can be of any use in aiding a cross. See utricu- 
laria, pinguicula, catalpa, martynia, tecoma^ begonia, mimulus. 

Do any insects gnaw into flowers? See bumble bees in pedicularis and flowers 
of labiatess. Orioles sometimes pinch flowers of Missouri currant for honey. 
Do any flowers catch and hold or otherwise torture insects^ and is it in any way 
an advantage to either? See asclepias, apocynum, drosera, martynia^ vinca, 
cirsium, oltissimum, nemophila. Study carefully the date and length of time 
of flowering of timothy, June gniss, Indian corn, or other plants. Besides 
those named, the flowers of the following are also excellent for study with 
reference to the agency of insects or birds in fertilization, viz. : nymphsea, 
nuphar, sarracenia, poppy, polygala, silene, chickweeds, hypericum, flax, bass- 
wood ; all crucif erse, mignonette, euonymus ; all rosaceae, as apple, pear, quince, 
plum, cherry, strawberry, spiroea ; also Oenothera, ribes, parnassia, rhus, acer, 
staphylea, aesculus, cornus sambucus, lonicera, cephalanthu8yVibernum,galium, 
campanula, * convolvulus, pulmonaria^ ipomsea, scrophularia, snap dragon, 
linaria, fox glove, and all other scrophulariacese. All leguminosse are excellent ; 
all verbenas, phlox, physalis, petunia, datura, buckwheat, hydrophyllum, sas- 
safras, benzoin, gladiolus, iris, smilax, lily, tradescantia. 

Through a season look for humming birds on flowers ; make inquiries of 
others, and keep a list of such plants. See especially fuchsia, impatiens f ulf a^ 
trumpet creeper. Examine the flowers and the birds for small insects, pollen 
and honey. 

The Unwelcome Guests of Plovters. 

There are many truly wonderful contrivances in flowers by which a cross is 
secured. Certain insects are not only welcome but allured to make visits. 
Other insects which from any cause can be of no advantage in fertilizing plants 
are often kept away by various means. Dr. A. Kerner of Innsbruck has writ- 
ten a very suggestive book on ** Flowers and their unbidden guests.** This 
has been translated into English by W. Ogle. He has in many cases observed 
the presence of differently directed hairs and viscid glands which prevent the 
access of certain insects and not of others. He took the hint for all of his 
book from a single suggestion of Erasmus Darwin, and perhaps also from Mr. 
Belt. Many of our native plants have never yet been studied in reference to 
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this part of tbo subject. The closed gentian admits the bnmble bee, which 
can benefit it, bat keeps oat ants and many others which would be of no ad?an- 
tage. Pedicularis keeps unwelcome insects away by a narrow corolla, by hain 
and awns on the stamens. Small snails and slugs are often kept away by 
bristles on the plant or flower. Experiments could be made by removing hain 
in some place and placing a snail on the plants. A few snails could be placed 
inside a Wardian case and certain plants in flower introduced. Aphides or plant 
lice may be studied in this connection. They like sweet. Do they get it from 
flowers? 

Of all wingless insects, ants are perhaps the most active and the fondest of 
sweet; yet they seldom get much honey from flowers. Look over many kinds 
of plants and watch the mauoeuvers of ants to see where they go, what they do 
and why they go no further. Bemove some nectar from flowers and place near 
ants ; take away some obstructions and watch the ants. See if ants can enter 
some wilted or old flowers, as snap dragon. Prop open fresh flowers of snap 
dragon and watch for ants. Thrips are small, slim, active insects which cannot 
fly. Watch them about flowers, as in compositss. 

Large animals avoid some plants on account of an unpleasant taste^ leathery 
foliage, prickles, or thorns. Do cattle eat the fresh flowers of plants the leaves 
of which they are fond? Will they eat flowers dried, as in hay? 

See isolated plants in water ; make a bridge to them for lice or ants. See 
dipsacus lacinatus and silphium perforatum, with water in the axiles of the 
connate leaves, which serves to keep unwelcome insects from the flower ; also 
a cluster of flowers arising from water held in the leaves of many bromeliaoete. 
See if dew keeps any insects away, or if some flq^wers are open only when the 
dew is on? Study polygonum amphibium grown in water and out of water to 
sec if all have protecting hairs alike. Study viscid gum to learn the use on 
buds of popuius, aluus, betula, iuglans, sbscuIus. Study robina viscosa or any 
others with viscid glands. 

Kerner holds 'Hhat the position, direction, and shape of the leaf is of jnst 
as great significance for the preservation of a species, as form, color^ and smell 
of the flower ; and that no hair is meaningless, whether found on the cotyledon 
on the leaf, on the stem, or the blossom ; that it is rare that any part of a 
plant is so shaped as to be suitable for the attainment of but one end. Usually 
Hwo birds are hit with one stone ;' nay, often three or more." See the viscid 
secretion on the internodes of lychnis viscosa. What insects are caught? Place 
bridges over for ants. Look for glands or nectar on the leaves or petioles of 
pteris aquilina, ricinns, gossypium, poinsettia, helianthus, viburum opnius, 
cow pea, acacia, vicia sativa, runus, cassia, the fruit of tecoma radicans. 

For viscid glands or hairs see thistles, mulleins, geranium, ribes, circsea, 
eryngium, calyx of labiatess, scrophulariacese, phlox, verbenas, mallows, physa- 
lis, menyanthus, vinca, tropoeolum. Force ants or other insects to crawl up a 
panicle of flowers of asclepias and lettuce and see the milk exude ; also hiera- 
cium, uabalus, and sonchus. On the inside of flowers see how far it is true 
that hairs, etc., act as path-finders to welcome insects. What parts of flowers 
produce the hairs? 

In some cases access to flowers is impeded by parts of the plant or flower 
being bent, dilated, or crowded together. In this connection study linariay 
cynoglossum, antirrhinum, solanum, ericacse, campanula, cactacese, poten- 
tilla, geum, a3nethera, aconitum labiatesd^ calceolaria, convolvulus, omcifenei 
scrophulariacese, many leguminossB. 
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Oabnivobous Plants. 

Some plants have been found to be carnivorous or insectivorous, as drosera* 
dionaBa, pinguicula, martynia^ and perhaps pelargonium, primula, tomato, to- 
bacco; petunia, verbena, several pitcher plants, the small bladders of utricula- 
rias. Verify any of the above suggestions by experiment. Irritate tentacles 
on the leaves of drosera, dionaea. Apply to any of the above, water, sand, meat, 
milk, acid, salt, ammonia, chloroform, starch, sugar, etc. Apply heat and 
cold. 

Motions of Plants. 

All plants move more or less, while parts of some move quite rapidly. The 
leaves of leersia in a warm day close up quite rapidly if stroked between the 
thumb and finger. The stamens of portulacca move when brushed suddenly. 
Observe the details of movements and repeat the jarring of the sensitive plants 
{Mimosa pudica). Observe the position of the leaves of any other plants day 
and night, as in tripolium, melilotus, oxalis, robinia, cassia, desmodium. See 
if these can be made to recognize artificial light and darkness. Turn some 
plant occasionally in front of a window and note carefully the results. Make 
drawings. 

Climbing by Eoots. 

Carefully study the climbing by roots of English ivy, poison ivy, trumpet 
creeper, etc. Where do roots first appear on a young stem? Experiment with 
small mirrors placed in different positions about the stems. Look for liquid 
or mucilage on roots. Let them stick to glass to see if it is ooroded. See 
how some plants are held up by hooks or bending of the stem or leaf, as tomato, 
some species of galium, polygonum, rubus, leersia, rose. 

A good twiner is said to always turn one way only. Look at many specimens 
for exceptions. In a twiner observe the twist of stem and where it twists, at 
what age or part. See what the stem does when it arrives at the top of a 
straight stick, and stick inclined at various angles. Observe the revolutions 
at different times of day, warm and cold. Make diagrams of movements. 
What does it do when it hits an object? How far does it reach? How many 
internodes are active in the movements? Try to reverse the motion. Wind 
up a part while young and study the rest. Study some one certain internode 
from the time it is very small till fully grown. Unwind a twiner to some extent 
and study. See if an old stem is uniformly twisted when the stake is straight 
and when inclined. Study the shape of the young tips of a vine. Take the 
support out of a coil to see what it will do. See how large a smooth stick a 
yine can climb. Make a cross section of the stem. Examples of plants are 
tomato, hop, honeysuckle, morning-glory, bindweed, beans, wax-plant, wistaria, 
celastrus, aristolochia, lygodium, menispermum, apios, jasmine, solanum 
dulcamara. In case of 

Leaf Climbers, 

see how they climb, what part of the leaf moves and clings. Do the leaves 
move so as to be seen? Experiment on small and large sticks. Make diagrams 
of cross section of the petiole of a leaf. Observe the changes in any part of a 
leaf after it sets. Examples of leaf climbers are clematis, tropoeoluni, solanum 
jasmiuoides, tomato, nepenthes, cobsea, pea, vetch, fumaria, adlumia. In 
case of 
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Tendril Climbers, 

trace out the morphology of the teudril, whether it is a flower claster or a real 
stem axis. Irritate in some way a tendril and study the result. Observe the 
shape of a tendril when young, its length, size, how long before it coils if it 
reaches nothing, how fast it coils if it reaches an object. What does the end 
do? If a tendril begins to coil back of the top, how does it perform? Obeerre 
the coils of many tendrils and draw them after they have coiled. What is the 
advantage of such coils? How much weight will a set tendril hold? Do ten- 
drils in shade and damp air secrete a gum? Why do not tendrils coil on their 
own main stem from which they branch? The latter alone is worth much ob- 
servation. Observe the tendrils of a squash vine after it has spread ont on the 
ground. Tear it loose and see what happens. In case of Virginia creeper, use 
bits of glass to see if a tendril can stick. Look for a gum. How long will it 
remain sticky? What becomes of a tendril if it catches hold, or if not? How 
many branches has each sort of tendril ? How do young and old tendrils of 
smilax behave? Irritate a young tendril of a squash or wild cucumber in a 
warm part of a warm day and see if it moves. Wait and repeat several times. 
Observe any other points. Examples of plants are bignonia, wild cucumber, 
melons, squash, pumpkin, grape, Virginia creeper, passion flower, mikania, 
smilax. 

How Nature Sows Seeds. 

If grains with awns in the chaiX can be had of any species of stipa, aira, tris- 
etum, danthonia, avena, andropogon, sorghum, alternately moisten and dry 
them and watch the motions. Erodium (found in Oalifomia) is also excellent. 
In a dish of loose sand stick in close together a lot of straws to imitate stubble; 
place the seeds on the surface; alternately wet and dry them. Erodium, 
stipa, and avena hirsufca, and perhaps others may work into the sand, t. 0., 
bury themselves. 

Seed Distribution. 

Make notes of any cases of distribution of seeds or fruits actually seen. Some 
examples are given for study: impatiens, brasenia, seeds of pines, spruces, 
tulip tree, maples, ashes, elms, thistles, dandelions, basswood, birch; those 
with hooks, as bidens, burdock, coreopsis ; seeds of tecoma, catalpa, desmodi- 
um, echinospermum, cynoglossum, geum, circsea, clematis. See how fleshy 
fruits distribute seeds by aid of animals which eat them, as seeds of apples, 
hawthorns, cherries, haws, cranberries, blackberries, raspberries, huckleber- 
ries, strawberries, gooseberries, currants. See how nuts are carried, as acorns, 
walnuts, butternuts, hickorynuts, hazelnuts, beechnuts. Watch some fruit of 
witch hazel as it is dried near a stove to hasten drying; also pods of the pea, 
bean, wistaria, geranium, violet, oxalis, etc. Observe seeds of milkweed, pop- 
lar, willow. 

In studying up any topic great stress should be placed on good drawings. 
Count all the parts. Examine many specimens. Examine young and old as 
well as mature specimens. Observe the relative size of the parts. Observe the 
relative order of parts. Make many comparisons of specimens of the same spe- 
cies with those of kindred species. 

For further topics and suggestions a teacher can consult any of the following 
works : 

How Plants Behave — A. Gray. 
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Concerning a Pew Common Plants — George L. Goodale. 

British Wild Plowers in Relation to Insects — Sir John Lubbock. \ 

Climbing Plants — Charles Darwin. 

Insectivorous Plants — Charles Darwin. 

Nectar, Its Nature, Occurrence, and Uses — Wm. Trelease. 

Flower Object Lessons — ^M. Emm. Le Maout. 

On the Mode of Distribution of Plants — Albert N. Prentiss. 

Flowers and their Unbidden Guests — A. Kerner, translated by W. Ogle, 

Numerous articles and notes in the American Naturalist, and the American 
Journal of Science and Arts. 

To enter into details in reference to the method of learning morphological 
and physiological botany as treated in the text-book of Julius Sachs would carry 
me much beyond the limits of this essay. For such work each student needs 
a good compound microscope, with some other apparatus. My favorite method 
is to require each pupil to study all the parts, or all that his time will permit, 
of some one plant, to make accurate drawings and notes. A good plant for 
this purpose is the common pumpkin. If there is time after this course, let 
the pupii work up some one topic, investigating the corresponding part of many 
plants as the stomata, trichomes, spiral or reticulated vessels, starch, crystals, 
nucleus, streaming motions of protoplasm, grains of pollen, seive tubes, glands, 
fibro-vascular bundles, tips of roots. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

To What Extent do the Strictuees op Charles Francis Adams* 

Apply to Michigan Superintendents? 

W. H. Payne said : 

Mr. Adams's remarkable article in a late number of Harper's Magazine is 
inspired by Mr. Walton's report on the condition of the schools in Norfolk 
county, Mass., or rather on a review of this report in the Chicago Times. Mr. 
Walton makes it appear that these particular schools are shockingly bad, and 
Mr. Adams not only attributes their extreme badness to incompetent supervis- 
ion^ but on the ah imo disce omnes principle he makes the schools of Norfolk 
connty the type of American public schools in general, and then proceeds to 
discuss school supervision as it has been, as it is, and as it ought to be. 

Mr. Adams's style of wholesale denunciation is deserving of attention. He 
characterizes the country school of the past as ^^the beastly old common 
school," and ho speaks of the modern graded schools as '^huge mechanical, 
educational machines," and describes the modern superintendent as sitting 
'^ in his central office with the time table, which he calls a programme, before 
him, by which one hour twice a week is allotted to this study, and half an 
hour three times a week to that," etc., etc. That in the past there may have 
been some country schools that were '' beastly," is possibly true, and that there 
are to-day some graded schools that '' are organized, as nearly as possible, as a 
combination of the cotton-mill and the railroad with the model state prison," 
is also possibly true, but to insinuate, as Mr. Adams does, that these descrip- 
tions are anything more than very gross caricatures, is a libel. 

* See Harper's Monthly for November, 1880. 
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Mr. Adams distinguishes three phases in the development of school Bnper- 
vision: 1. The material, the exponent of which is ''the fonr-sqaare schod 
house and the separate desk.'' 2. The pseudo intellectual^ in which ''an 
intellectual subject was mechanically dealt with." 3. The scientific, or final 
phase, in which Mr. Adams seems to imagine that there is to be a happj 
release from time tables and programmes. 

With this brief statement of Mr. Adams's theory of supervision, tho qnestiim 
as to the extent to which his strictures apply to the administration of public 
school officers in Michigan, admits of easy answer. 

1. So far as our country schools are concerned, there is, as a rule, uo super- 
vision whatever, save of the order called material by Mr. Adams; that ifli 
there is no supervision that affects intelligently, wisely, and surely the intel- 
lectual life of the teacher and the school. We have no ''beastly" common 
schools; but these schools, for the most part, are uninfluenced by skillful 
supervision of the scientific type. 

2. In point of supervision, our graded schools, as a whole, have not only 
passed into the pseudo intellectual stage, but many of them have gone beyond 
it, and are fully in the scientific stage ; that is, in many, and I believe in most 
of our larger graded schools, supervision, acting through an efficient organiza- 
tion, affects the intellectual life of the school intelligently, wisely, and contin- 
uously. These schools have not outgrown, nor will they ever outgrow an 
articulate, compact organization; but these organizations are inspired and 
moved by intellectual fires and purposes. When Mr. Adams has devised apian 
of railroading without time tables, he may hope to invent an art of school 
supervision without programmes and courses of study. 

W. S. Peeey said : 

Considering the absurd statements, the more absurd reasoning, and the 
amazing ignorance exhibited in the article under review, I feared^ when I saw 
this subject on the programme, that we were dignifying it too much in thus 
allowing it a place in our discussions. Certainly, if such a paper had been 
presented here by one of our own number, it would have fallen flat, and passed 
in silent contempt. But coming from so high a source perhaps the crnditiefl 
and exaggerations of the article demand exposure, and I am not surprised to 
see its author gibbeted in every recent educational assembly in tho land. 

Withal, there is a modicum of truth in the article. As a basis for the 
author's strictures, he charges that our highest institutions of learning do not 
recognize any science of mind development, of general education. Law, 
medicine, dentistry, mining, agriculture, and even theology, have each their 
special schools, professors, and bodies of doctrine, but not so, general educa- 
tion. No science of it is taught; none is even accepted. Well, isn't this all 
too true? Has it not been one of our annual plaints? Have wo not listened 
to papers, addresses, and arguments, to prove that wo are a profession? How 
was the establishment of a chair of pedagogy in the University heralded over 
the State and nation as one of the first recognitions of general education as a 
science by the higher institutions of learning? Does not empiricism yet hold 
the field too largely in the great majority of our public schools? I fear that 
Norfolk county could be duplicated in many parts of Michigan. I have, 
myself, seen in one of the large cities of the west, the "sergeant drill," 
*' company front," stylo of superintendency in full possession of the schools. 

The great mistake of Mr. Adams is in supposing that the sun shines only in 
Quincy. Indeeed, it does seem to have only just risen there. But there are 
some features of Mr. Adams' ideal school at Quincy that may well challenge 
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onr admiration and following. Allow me to refer to a single one — ^the teaching 
of expression. In this respect the pablic schools are very inefficient. The 
strictures of Mr. Adams and Grant White on this point are fairly taken^ how- 
ever ill-fonnded in other respects. We have^ in most of onr schools, far too 
little writing. The pen and pencil onght to become facile instruments for 
expression in the hands of onr pupils before they leave school. It is not rec- 
ognized as it ought to be that drill in accurate expression contributes much to 
the growth and ready action of nearly all the mental powers. Indeed, language 
is a fair index of character, both individual and national. Education has been 
well defined as 'Mdeas and their expression.'' 

Now, while Mr. Adams seems yet to see through a glass darkly, we expect 
that, with enlarged experience in this (to him) new field, with a broader and 
closer observation of the teacher's work, he will become a valuable coadjutor 
in the cause of education. 



A METHOD OP TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. ' 

BY A. J. COOK. 
[Abstract.] 

The great value of the natural sciences in the course of study for our 
schools and colleges is well demonstrated in the fact that they have not only 
made for themselves a place, but have really gained a first place in the curricu- 
lum of all our first colleges and universities, and this in the face of universal 
usage and extremest prejudice. The cause of this great change is very obvious. 
Men well grounded in the knowledge of natural science, if we judge from their 
achievements, are quite as thoroughly disciplined as those trho have confined 
their attention to literature. While from the practical tendencies of their 
knowledge, they are better fitted to cope with the obstacles which are sure to 
be met all along life's pathway. 

Physiology, and especially human physiology, must ever rank among those 
sciences most worthy our attention. Physical health and strength are among 
the most desirable possessions. To conserve these we must understand the 
functions of the various organs. Were the truths of physiology thoroughly^, 
known by the masses, the abatement of disease and suffering and the increase \ 
in human longevity would be exceeding great. This fact is in part appreciated 1 
by our various school boards, as is shown by the generous place given to this 
study even in the lower departments of education. And if the time thus used 
were spent most wisely, we should see even greater interest in this subject. 

In examining students from our district and high schools I often meet those 
who can speak fluently of thet various bones, can locate the several viscera, and 
can even discourse upon the functions of the cerebrum, the medulla oblongata, 
and the tubercnla quadrigemini. Yet most of these same pupils can not tell 
the lungs from the liver, or the spleen from the kidneys. They are totally 
ignorant of how any of the organs or viscera look, and their knowledge — mere 
book knowledge — has simply filled them with names and crude ideas, while the 
real facts of physiology are still a sealed book to them, 

37 
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Now, I would have this all changed. I would have the pupils, even ia then 
district and graded schools, see the various parts of the body just as they iq>pev 
in life ; I would have them see the location of the several systems of the body, 
and have them handle the organs, so that they would not be powerless irith 
syncope at sight of a little blood, when perhaps the life of a fellow mortal 
demands the most thoughtful activity. 

I am not now calling for any impossibilities. To be sure our pupils can not 
have a cadaver, nor would this be best for our purpose, even were it accessible. 
While we are sure that man is but a little '^ lower than the angels,'' spiritually, 
we are just as certain that ho is but little higher than the monkeys physically. 
But we can not even get monkeys. Were we Chinese we should doubtless pre- 
fer rats for our anatomical researches. Were we simply acting from patrvA 
motives we should as certainly select dogs for our study. But after much ex- 
perience I have decided that cats offer the greatest attractions to the teacher of 
anatomy and physiology. And it is surprising how great is the similarity be- 
tween the human frame and that of our little feline victims. Each shows oi 
the humerus, radius; ulna, carpal, meta-carpal and phalanges. Nor is the 
similarity in other parts less marked than that of the arm. Eveu the mnscki 
are less modified from the human type than we could believe. My pupils hate 
used Oray's Human Anatomy with surprising success in working out the mm- 
cles of the cat. The form, position and structure of the brain, heart, diaphragm, 
liver, spleen, and kidneys are in general almost identical. In the cat we see 
the heart incline to the left, the stomach and spleen on the same side, while 
the great liver lies just posterior to the diaphragm on the right, the winding! 
and relations of the small intestines and the large are exceedingly like the same 
in man. And we wonder if we have not observed incorrectly, and look again, 
as we find the left, instead of the right, kidney farthest from the head. 

As already stated, I have found these animals most desirable for anatomicil 
demonstration and physiological illustration. They can be had at very slight 
cost, and usually for the asking. Hence if our pupils wish to dissect quite 
elaborately they need not keep a subject till it becomes offensive from decom- 
position, but can take a fresh specimen as often as is desirable. The cat ie 
small and can be conveniently handled, and may be dissected on a small board 
or table. The size of the cat makes it possible to put it in a small, close box, 
where it may be killed or rendered insensible to pain by a small amount of 
chloroform, and at a very trifling expense. By thus etherizing the specimens we 
may cut them open while they are still living, and demonstrate the peristaltic 
action of the stomach and intestines, the pulsations of the heart, and even 
the character of the jets of the blood from the heart or large arteries by insert- 
ing a metallic tube while the heart is still pulsating, and all this with no pain 
to the animal. This entire absence of pain is worthy of emphasis. Lot none 
of our laboratories be described as was that of Mairons Alfort, by Ilamerton, 
^' A hell of horses punished for no sin." The striking similarity structurally 
between the feline and human corpus, is another strong argument ia favor of 
the cat for the purposes in question. 

Advantages of Such Study. 

This work done by the teacher before the pupils, and if possible carried 
farther by the pupils themselves, gives to the latter, not a dim, feeble impres- 
sion of the appearance, structure, position and function of the several organs, 
but a real thorough knowledge of the same. He learns the laws which govern 
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the healthy action of the varioas organs and Bystems, and will be much more 
likely so to act as to preserve his health and strength. He learns the positions 
and character of arteries, and becomes able to ligate and so may be able in 
case of accident to save life. 

Apparatus Needed. 

First the teacher should procure a tight box, with close fitting cover, in 
which to chloroform the subject. The box should be only just large enough to 
hold comfortably the largest sized cat. A glass set in the cover will enable one 
to see when the animal is fully etherized, or when it has ceased to breathe. 
For demonstration before a class, and for dissection a board should be used, 
which should be about fifteen inches wide and nearly twice as long. This 
should be hinged to a second board of the same size, so that it can be raised 
up at a considerable angle, that we may better illustrate to a large class. 
Straps or chains to stretch the legs of the subject are valuable additions to this 
piece of apparatus. Any one can make one of these boards in an hour's time^ 
and to the demonstrator no less than the dissector it will prove a valuable 
auxiliary. 

Begular dissecting instruments, which may be purchased for from t2.25 to 
(5.00, are very serviceable in these demonstrations. With these we have knives^ 
hooks, stretching chains, scissors, and forceps. But we can use a good sharp 
pocket knife, and extemporize our hooks by sharpening one end of short pieces 
of wire, which may then be bent into the desired form. Some small chains, 
which may be procured at any hardware store, will serve to stretch the legs or 
body walls. With this extemporized dissecting apparatus we have only to add 
some strong shears — old ones are just as good — to cut the cartilages of the ribs, 
and some sharp-pointed scissors to aid us in fine dissections, and we shall be 
ready for business. 

To show the arterial system, the veins, and the valves of the heart and veins, 
we must resort to injection. We are thus able to illustrate most beautifully 
the wondrous net-work of arteries, and will present a picture to our pupils 
which will not only greatly interest them, but will ever remain with them. 
Suppose you try to describe the circulation at the base of the brain, without 
any demonstration. Your time and labor are wholly wasted. Show a pupil a 
brain, with the cerebral vessels well injected, and you have little to add, and 
yet he knows all about the wonderful *' circle of Willis.'' Let the pupil once 
see the great arch of the aorta with its branches, the mesenteric arteries with 
their myriad ramifications, and you have given a lesson more valuable than a 
whole week's study of the unillustrated facts of the best written text book. 

For our purpose, nothing equals a colored preparation of plaster of Paris for 
making injections. I use red for the arteries and blue for the veins. 

For the arteries, take one-eighth of a pint of the finest plaster of Paris and 
and to this four-fifths as much carmine solution and one-fifth as much acetic 
acid. The carmine solution consists of ten grains dry carmine dissolved in 50 
c. c. of ammonia, to which is added 50 c. c. of glycerine and 500 c. c. of water. 
This liquid, because of the glycerine, restrains the plaster from setting for 
twenty minutes, so that there is ample time to make the injection before the 
plaster hardens. 

For the veins, we use one-eighth of a pint, 100 c. c, of plaster of Paris, and 
the same amount of Berlin blue solution, which is made as follows : To 500 c* 
e. of a saturated solution of Berlin blue add 50 c. c. of glycerine. 
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To make the injections we need a syringe. The Britannia syringe used Vr 
Yeteriuf\ry surgeons is cheap and serves admirably for the parpose. We alio 
need a glass canula^ which tapers to a small slender tube at one end, and » 
rubber tube to connect the nozzle of the syringe with the cannla. 

To remove the brain, the common chisel-edged nippers to be had in any 
hardware store are most valuable. 

By use of a large bottle, whose bottom has been replaced by very elastic 
India rubber, and through the cork of which are passed two tight-fitting glaa 
^tubes, we may illustrate most graphically abdominal respiration. The outer 
end of one of the glass tubes should fit closely into a short rubber tube. 

By aid of a Graff's battery, which runs by use of bisulphide of mercury, and 
which may be set in operation in a few minutes, we can show the f anctious and 
other most interesting points concerning the nervous system. These batteriee 
cost about eight dollars, but they can be more cheaply borrowed of some generou 
enterprising physician. In nearly every little village there is one physician or 
more who has one of these little batteries, by aid of which he hopes to startle some 
of his suffering patients into good health. Perhaps you may succeed in making 
them do as much, if not more good, by procuring their aid in demonstrating 
to your pupils the wondrous actions and reactions of the most marvelous part 
of the animal body. 

Method of Fbletomy Detailed. 

First the cat must be secured. A suggestion of our need to our pupils will 
usually provide us a score. Just before we wish to commence our demonstra- 
tion we place our subject into the etherizing box and turn in about a table- 
spoonful of the anaesthetic. We may use either ether or chloroform. The 
latter is quicker in its action, but is far more Bpt to bring speedy death. So if 
we only wish to render our feline assistant insensible, that we may show the 
heart's action, etc., we must either use ether or pay very close attention to 
the progress of the ansBsthesia. Tliis affords us a practical hint of vast impor- 
tance, that ether is much safer than chloroform to administer to the human 
kind. As soon as the cat is dead or thoroughly etherized it is to be removed 
from the ether box and stretched on the dissecting board. If it still breathes, 
and we wish it fully dead, it requires but a moment, with a sharp awl, to pierce 
the medulla oblongata, which instantly causes death. If we wish to show the 
heart's action we must remove the cat from the etherizing box before deaths 
but surely not till she is fully etherized, and as soon as she is stretched on the 
dissecting board, cut through with a knife in the median line just in front of 
the diaphragm into the thoracic cavity, being careful not to cut the viscera, and 
then with our cartilage shears cut all the costal cartilages. This lays the cavity 
of the thorax wide open. The cavity may be further broadened by use of our 
stretching chains. By cutting the pericardial membrane the heart is brought 
fully to view, and will beat for several minutes. Of course breathing is impossi- 
ble, and so circulation will soon cease; but by inserting a bellows into the 
trachea and supplying artificial respiration the heart will pulsate for a long 
time. We may also regulate the vehomency of its action by varying the respi- 
ration. By inserting a tube into the heart the blood will be seen to spurt out 
in interrupted jets, while the stream from a tube in the aorta is continnoos, 
but pulsates with the beating of the heart. By touching with the poles of our 
battery, or even pinching the great phrenic nerve which passes as a great white 
thread along the descending vena cava and over the hearty the diaphragm may 
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be made to contract most energetically. By touching the electrodes to the 
intercostal muscles we may demonstrate most graphically their action and func- 
tions. The same is true of any other of the muscles. By touching the great 
muscles of the legs we may produce a startling effect. By galvanizing the 
nerves, or the cut ends of a divided nerve^ and then the muscles, we get a 
vivid lesson as to the different functions of the nerves and muscles, and the 
fact of mixed nerves. 

By laying open the abdominal cavity immediately after death we observe the 
peculiarly beautiful and interesting motion of the intestines, which character- 
izes peristaltic action. 

We may next illastrate abdominal respiration as follows : We take from the 
rubber-bottomed bottle already described the cork with its two glass tubes, and 
having already carefully dissected out the lungs and trachea, we stretch the 
latter over the bottom of the glass tube which has not the rubber tube at its 
top, and tie it securely, so that the weight of the lungs may not draw it off, 
and then replace the cork in the bottle. Now, by pushing up the rubber at 
the bottom of the bottle with the hand and then allowing it to straighten again 
while we close the rubber tube above the cork, the air will distend the lungs, 
and our pupils perceive a most beautiful illustration of respiration. 

To demonstrate the arterial or venous systems, we will find it easiest to inject 
either the thoracic or abdominal aorta and yensa cavse. Those portions between 
the heart and diaphragm, and between the kidneys and forks of the vessels 
will be most accessible. After carefully dissecting the vessel to be injected 
away from contiguous tissues, we raise it slightly with a hook, and pass a thin 
narrow strip of hardwood beneath it, upon which we cut with a sharp knife a 
slit lengthwise of the vessel. We also pass two short strings about the vessel 
and loosely tie them by use of the surgeon's knot. We next insert the glass 
canula into the slit, and closely tie the vessel about it by use of one of the 
strings. This string, after being tied closely about the vessel and canula, is 
also tied to a second string which holds the canula into the rubber tube ; this 
keeps the canula from slipping out of either the vessel or the rubber tube. We 
next prepare our injecting liquid, as already described, draw it into the syringe, 
then insert the syringe nozzle into the rubber tube, tying it as we did the can- 
ula, and also tying closely the two strings at each end of the rubber tube. We 
now, with steady motion, force the plaster mixture till the piston of the syringe 
refuses to go further. We next draw tightly the second string which was 
passed about the vessel. This keeps the still liquid mass from flowing out as 
we remove the canula, which is readily done by cutting the string which held it. 
We now force the liquid still in the syringe into the bowl from which we drew it 
out, quickly rinse the syringe and canula thoroughly with clean water, and then 
repeat the work with the canula pointing the other way in the vessel. With a 
little practice it is easy to inject both ways with the same lot of plaster before 
it troubles by hardening. If we have been successful, — and very soon we shall 
feel sure of success, — we shall have the pleasure of seeing even the finest 
arterioles, — the merest threads, — reaching around the intestines and stomach, 
or pushing into the spleen and kidneys, and will understand as never before 
the position and relation of the ever-present arterioles to the various tissues. 

To understand the structure and parts of the brain, it is specially necessary 
to remove it intact; and when so removed, if nicely injected, it is, indeed, a 
most beautiful and interesting subject of study. But all who have tried its 
removal know that it is no easy matter. The brain of a cat is more easily 
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removed than that of any other of our lower animals, except it be that of % 
oalf or lamb, just at birth, before the cranial cartilages have fally ossified. 
First, remove the head from the body, then disarticulate the lower jaw, and 
remove the large muscles that move the jaw ; next hold the head bottom up in 
one hand, and with the nippers, held in the other hand, proceed carefully to 
tear away the bones, and by using great caution, we may secure the brain still 
wrapped in its membranes. 

Thus we have our subject in condition to dissect, and the value of a careful 
dissection^ even though the pupil is not particular to follow out every muscle, 
blood-vessel, and nerve, is greater than any one can know until he has inter- 
ested his pupils in the work. 

I hope that this talk may induce some of you to take steps to secure its ben- 
efits in your schools. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



In every department of life it is nsefal, at times, to review the past^ in order 
that we may properly understand the present, and be better enabled to make 
intelligent advancement in the fnture. Believing that a retrospective view of 
the progress of education in the State of Michigan would be conducive to good, 
these sketches, which are largely a compilation from various reliable sources, 
have been prepared. 

It is a source of gratification to every friend of American institutions that 
changes of power in the political departments of the government bring with 
them no diminution of interest in relation to the instruction of the rising gene- 
ration. Education is a subject of paramount importance with all, differences 
of opinion existing only as to the modes by which the widest blessings may be 
bestowed, and the most enduring results secured. It is a peculiar characteristic 
of the American people, and more especially of that portion by whom, for the 
most part, the states of the Northwest were settled, that they have ever con- 
tributed of their means, whether scanty or ample, for the benefit of education, 
with a liberality and zeal which deserve our gratitude, and which will forever 
deserve the gratitude of posterity. The early settlers of our common country 
were willing to stint themselves, and to submit to every hardship incident to their 
settlement on the shores of a new world, that by these means future generations 
of men might find no excuse for the encroachments of ignorance and vice and 
despotism, in their neglect to provide for the means of universal free education. 
It was the sagacity and forethought of such men, which, by an ordinance of 
the Congress of the Confederation, in 1785, laid the broad foundation of free 
-education in the munificent appropriation of the one-thirty-9ixth part of the 
public domain for the use of schools forever. There were few at that time, in 
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the vast region we now inhabit, who could be the recipients of the benefits 
offered by that ordinance. Neither as yet had the strong arm of the govern- 
ment been thrown around the settlement of the country to secure its protection. 
It still remained for the Ordinance of 17879 providing for a temporary govern- 
ment of the territory, to give to the previous act its first impulse and to infuse into 
it its first vitality. By this ordinance the provisions of the grant of 1785 were 
respected, and it was further declared that '^ religion, morality and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.'^ In 1804 an act was 
passed providing for the sale of public lands in the Indiana Territory, — of which 
Michigan had become a part two years before, on the admission of Ohio as a 
state in the Union, — and in this acu section sixteen in every township was ex- 
pressly reserved "for the support of schools." In the act of 1805, organizing 
the Territory of Michigan, all the rights secured by previous acts and ordinances 
were confirmed. The act of 1836, by which Michigan was admitted as a 
State in the Union, stipulated ''that section numbered sixteen in every town- 
ship of the public lands, and when such section has been sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as contigaous as may be, shall be 
granted to the State for the use of schools." From these various acts we can 
readily perceive the unwavering purpose of 'Hhe fathers" to foster and per- 
petuate intelligence and the means for its dissemination among the people* 
How the builders of our State have respected that purpose and protected the 
legacy given them, these pages may aid in showing. 



ORGANIC LAWS. 



The several ordinances and acts of Congress, to which reference has already 
been made, constituted the first organic laws of the Territory. During the 
year 1835 the people of the Territory adopted a Constitution and formed a state 
government, and in the following year Michigan was admitted as a State in the 
Union. It is to be regretted that the proceedings of the first constitutional 
convention have not been preserved, so as to be accessible to public inspection. 
There was, however, no debate in relation to the importance of making suitable 
provision for public instruction. A committee was appointed to draft an arti- 
cle of which Isaac E. Crary, of Calhoun county, was chairman. It was reported 
on the second de^y of June, 1835, and was adopted substantially as it came from 
the hands of the committee. The following is the constitutional article adopted 
in 1835 : 

Education. 

1. The Governor shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislature, in Joint vote, shall appoint a Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall hold his office for two years, and whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

2. The Legislature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of intel- 
lectual, sclentifical, and agricultural improvement. The proceeds of all lands that 
have been or hereafter may be granted by the United States to this State for the 
support of schools, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, shall be and remain a 
perpetual fund, the interest of which, together with the rents of all such unsold lands, 
shall be inviolably appropriated to the support of schools throughout the State. 

3. The Legislature shall provide for a system of common schools by which a school 
shall be kept up and supported in each school district at least three months in every 
year; and any school district neglecting to keep up and support such a school may 
be deprived of its equal proportiou of the interest of the public fund. 

4. As soon as the circumstances of the State will permit, the Legislature shall pro- 

vive for the establishment of libraries,— one at least in each township, — and the money 

which shall be paid by persons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, 

and the clear proceeds of all fines assessed in the several counties for any breach of 

the penal laws, shall be exclusively applied for the support of said libraries. 

6. The Legislature shall take measures for the protection, improvement, or other 
disposition of such lands as have been or may hereafter be reserved or granted by the 
United States to this State for the support of a university; and the funds accruing 
from the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other source for the purpose afore- 
said, shall be and remain a permanent fund for the support of said university, with 
such branches as the public convenience may hereafter demand for the promotion of 
literature, the arts and sciences, and as may be authorized by the terms of such |i:rant : 
and it shall be the duty of the Legislature, as soon as may be, to provide efiectual 
means for the improvement and permanent security of the funds of said university. 

The system of public instruction which was intended to be established by the 
f ramers of the Constitution, the conception of the office, its provincOi its powers 
and duties were derived from Prussia. That system consisted of three degrees ; 
primary instruction^ corresponding to our district schools; secondary instrac- 
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tkon, coDimunicated iu schools called gymnasia; and the highest iD8tractao& 
communicated in the universities. The superintendence of this entire system, 
which was formed in 181U, was entrusted to a minister of state, called the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and embraced everything which belonged to the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the people. The system in Michigaa 
was intended to embrace all institutions which had for their object the instroc- 
tiou of youth, comprising the education of the primary school, the intermediate 
class of schools, however denominated, and tbe University. Such was the system 
of public instruction contemplated by the first Constitution. Under the provis- 
ions of tliis Constitution, constant progress in educational matters was secured, 
and Michigan rapidly attained to a high prominence in the sisterhood of statei. 
For fifteen years no change was made iu these provisions, and from onr edu- 
cational liistory, during that period, many valuable lessons may be derived. 
But with a knowledge of what had been achieved and with a determination of 
attaining a yet higher standard of improvement, the constitatioual convention 
of 185j> was enabled to engraft into tbe new Constitution many improved pro- 
visions upon the subject of education which, with the adoption of that instni- 
ment, became part of the organic law of the State. The thirteenth article of 
this Constitution is devoted to the subject of education, and is as follows : 

Article XIII.— Educahok. 

Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have the £^eneral snper- 
vision of public instruotion, and his duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec 2. The proceeds from the sales of ull lands that have been or hereafter maybe 
granted by the United States to the State for educational purposes, and the proooedi 
of all lands or other property given by individuals, or appropriated by the State for 
like purposes, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest and income of whidif 
together with the rents of all such lands as may remain unsold, shall be inviolably 
appropriated and annually appllc^d to the specific objects of the original gift, grant 
or appropriation. 

Sec. 3. All land, the titles to which shall fail from a defect of heirs, shall escheat to 
the State; and the interest on the clear proceeds from the sales thereof shall be ap- 
propriated exclusively to the support of primary schools. 

Sec. 4. The Legislature shall, within five years from the adoption of this Constlto* 
tioii, provide for and establish a system of primary schools, whereby a Sidiool shall be 
kept without charge for tuition, at least three months in each year, in every school 
district In the State; and all instruction in said schools shall be conducted In the 
English language. 

Sec. 5. A school shall be maintained in each school district, at least three months 
in each year. Any school district neglecting to maintain such school shall be deprived 
for the ensuing year of its proportion of the income of the primary school fUnd, and 
of all funds arising from taxes for the support of schools. 

Sec. 6. There shall be elected in each judiclul circuit, at the time of the election of 
the judge of such circuit, a regent of the University, whose term of office shall be 
the same as that of such judge. The regents thus elected shall constitute the Board 
of Kegents of the University of Michigan. 

Sec. 7. The Regents of the University and their successors in office shall contiDoe 
to constitute the body corporate, known by the name and title of ^^ the Kegents of 
the University of Michigan.*' 

Sec. 8. The Regents of the University shall, at their first annual meeting, or as 
soon thereafter as may be, elect a president of the University, who shall be ex officio 
a member of their board, with the privilege of speaking, but not of voting. He shall 
preside at the meetings of the Kegents, and be the principal executive officer of tbe 
University. The Board of Kegents shall have the general supervision of the Uuive^ 
sity, and the direction and control of all expenditures from the University Interest 
fund. ^ 

Sec. 9. There shall be elected at the general election in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two, three members of a State Board of Education; one for two 
years, one for four years, and one for six years, and at each succeeding biennial elec- 
tion there shall be elected one member of such board, who shall hold his offive for six 
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years. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ez officio a member and 
secretary of such board. The board shall have the general supervision of the State 
formal School, nnd their duties shnll be prescribed by law. 

BkC. 10. Institutions for the benefit of those inliabitants who are deaf, dumb, blind 
or insane, shall alwaj'S be fostered and supported. 

Sec. 11. The Legislature shall encourage tbe promotion of intellectual, scientific 
and agricultural improvement; and shall, as soon as practicable, provide for the 
establishment of an agricultural school. The Legislature may appropriate the twenty- 
two sections of salt spring lands now unappropriated, or the money arising from the 
sale of the same, where such lands have been already sold, and any land which may 
hereafter be granted or appropriated for such purpose, for the support and mainte- 
nance of such school, and may make tlie same a branch of the University, for instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the natural sciences connected therewith, and place the same 
under the supervision of the Regents of the University. 

Sec. 12. The Legislature shall also provide for the establishment of at least one 
library in each township; and all fines assessed and collected in the several counties 
and townships for any breach of the penal laws shall be exclusively applied for the 
support of such libraries. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution of 1850, no complete revision of it has 
been accepted by the people, and but few sections have been altered. The only 
change in the article upon education is in section 6, which, by an amendment 
agreed to by the Legislature of 18G1, and approved by the people in 1862^ now 
reads as follows : 

Sec. 6. There shall bo elected in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-tliree, at the 
time of the election of a Justice of the Supreme Court, eight Regents of the Univer- 
sity, two of whom shall hold their office for two years, two for four years, two for six 
years, and two for eight years. They shall enter upon the duties of their office on the 
first of January, next succeeding their election. At every regular election of a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court thereafter there shall be elected two Regents, whose term 
of office shall be eight years. When a vacancy shall occur in the office of Regent, it 
shall be filled by appointment of the Governor. The Regents thus elected shall con- 
stitute the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan. 

A comparison of the first and the revised Constitutions will show the points 
of difference and the improvements made in the latter. 

The first article of the old Constitution provided for a Huperinteiident of 
Public Instruction, who was to be appointed by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Legislature, in joint vote. The revised Constitution, 
under Article VIII, entitled "Of State Officers," provides for his election bi- 
ennially, by the people, and he is to keep his office at the seat of government. 
The first Constitution provided that the funds accruing from the sale or rents 
of University and school lands should remain a perpetual fund, etc. The 
revised Constitution provides that the proceeds of the sales, and of all lands or 
other property given by individuals, or appropriated by the State for such pur- 
poses, should remain a perpetual fund, which, together with the rents, etc., shall 
be inviolably appropriated, and annually applied to the specific objects of the 
original grant or appropriation. The revised Constitution provides that all 
lands, the titles to which shall fail from defect of heirs, shall escheat to the 
State, and the interests on the clear proceeds of the sales are to be exclusively 
appropriated to the support of primary schools. The first Constitution had no 
such provision. 

The first Constitution required that the Legislature should provide for a sys- 
tem of common schools, by which a school should be kept up and supported in 
each school district at least three months in each year; and any school district 
that neglected this was deprived of its equal proportion of the interest of the 
fund. The revised Constitution requires that the Legislature shall, within five 
years, provide for and establish a system of primary schools, to be kept without 
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charge of tuitiou, at least three months in every year, in every school district 
and all instruction is to be in the English language ; and any school district 
neglecting to maintain such school for such time is to be deprived, not only of 
its proportion of the school fund, but of all funds arising from taxes for the 
support of schools. 

The revised Constitution provides for the election of Begents of the Univer- 
sity. It provides for the election of the members of the Board of Education, to 
have charge of the Normal School, and it further provides that institutions for 
the benefit of the deaf, dumb and blind, and insane shall be fostered and sap- 
ported. It provides also for the establishment of an agricultural school. The 
first Constitution provided for none of these. 

The first Constitution provided for the establishment of libraries, one at least 
in each township, and appropriated for their establishment and support the 
money paid for exemptions from military duty, and the clear proceeds of all 
fines assessed for breach of the penal laws. The revised Constitution provides 
that all fines assessed and collected in the several townships and counties for 
breach of the penal laws shall be applied to the support of the libraries, there 
being no longer any moneys required to be paid for exemptions from military 
duty. 

Both enjoin upon the Legislature the encouragement and promotion of intel- 
lectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement 

Under the head of ''finance and taxation," the revised Constitation farther 
provides that all specific taxes, except those received from the mining compa- 
nies of the Upper Peninsula, shall be applied in paying the interest upon the 
primary school, university, and other educational funds, and the principal of 
the state debt, in the order herein recited, until the extinguishment of the 
state debt, other than the amount due to educational funds, when such specific 
taxes shall be added to and constitute a part of the primary school interest 
fund. 

A comparison will show that the trust confided by the people to their dele- 
gates in (Jonveution was satisfactorily executed in relation to education ; and 
although they did not wholly agree upon the details to be embodied in the 
article upon this subject, they established it, finally, upon a basis of wisdom 
and improvement. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 



I. EARLY HISTORY. 

The French occupied portions of the territory of the present State of Michi- 
gan daring a period of nearly one hundred and fifty years. So far as can be 
ascertained, very little was done for education within that time. In 1703, 
Cadillac^ commandant at Detroit^ urged the establishment of ''a seminary for 
the common instruction of French and Indian children," but no record of the 
existence of such a school can be found. In 1755 Vaudreuil proposed to em- 
ploys without expense to the home government, ^' two sisters of the congrega- 
tion" to teach the children of the then little village of Detroit, but it is 
uncertain whether this proposition was carried into effect. In 1760 the terri- 
tory passed into the hands of the Ejiglish^ but it does not appear that any public 
provision for schools was made during their occupancy. By the treaty of 1783 
Michigan was ceded to the United States with the other portions of the great 
Northwest territory. In 1785 the sixteenth section of each township was pledged 
by the general government for the support of schools, and this pledge was 
reaffirmed in the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. Concerning this grant more 
full information is given elsewhere in these sketches. 

The Territory of Michigan was organized in 1805, and the first school law, 
enacted by the territorial authorities was in 1809. Unfortunately, this law has 
not been preserved, and but very little can be learned of the condition of edu- 
cational affairs during several subsequent years. The first schools in Michigan, 
of which we have any trace, were maintained in the city of Detroit, and were 
wholly of a private character. Of these schools and their teachers but scanty 
and infrequent mention can be obtained either from records or tradition. 
From the best sources of information at command we learn that, during the 
period from 1802 to 18 L6, among the teachers who opened and conducted these 
schools were Rev. David Bacon, Elizabeth Williams, Angelique Gampau, Mr. 
Peyn, Rev. John Monteith, and Mr. Danforth. Subsequent to this period 
teachers and schools became more numerous, and were not confined to Detroit 
alone. To many of the settlements the teacher soon found his way, and as a 
consequence schools were opened, wiiich were maintained for a greater or less 
period by private subscriptions. But notwithstanding this, the facilities for 
obtaining even the smallest part of a common school education were very mea- 
ger. The disposition to establish schools was not wanting, but want of means, 
and want of a sufficient number of children to constitute a school in a neigh- 
borhood, in the then sparsely settled portions of the country, were the great 
obstacles. Most of the early settlers, however, realizing the fact that schools 
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were necessary to the advancement of civilization, refinement and improvemeDt, 
vrere not slow in doing all within their power to secure them in their coaima- 
nities. 

The school-house of the pioneers was generally located at the intersection of 
roads, where there were any, or ou the brow of some hill. It was formed of logs, 
sometimes roughly hewed, and was generally about eighteen feet wide by twenty- 
four feet long. The eaves were about ten feet from the ground, and the roof 
was covered with rows of clapboards, held in place by long poles running 
lengthwise. The openings between the logs were chinked with pieces of wood, 
stones or any other convenient material, and plastered with mortar made from 
the ground near by. The door was made of rough boards, hung on hinges of 
wood, and fastened with a latch of the same material. The floor was made of 
rough boards, where they could bo obtained, but frequently logs split in two 
and hewn smooth were made to answer the purpose. The windows were some- 
times made by cutting out one of the logs and pasting oiled paper over the 
opening, thus admitting some light and excluding some cold ; but where glass 
could be obtained, openings were made by cutting through three or four logs 
and inserting sash. Ko stoves were used in those days, but instead an ample 
fire-place was constructed by sawing out a few logs at one end of the hooae 
and filling up the hole thus made with stone and mud, which formed the back 
of the fire-place. Sometimes the extravagance of a brick hearth was indulged 
in, but usually the hearth consisted of dried clay and sand. The chimney was 
built of sticks, plastered on the inside with mud. Wood being plenty, there 
was usually a rousing fire roaring in these primitive fire-places. The school 
furniture was in keeping with the exterior and interior appearance of the baild- 
ing. For seats, slabs mounted on legs were universally used, while desks were 
constructed by placing boards upon pins driven into the walls of the house. 
The inside walls were sometimes covered with boards, but more usually received 
the common coat of mortar. These walls were bare of pictures and other 
ornaments, if we except such rude efforts at portraiture as were made by the 
more ambitious and skillful pupils with no better material than chalk or a piece 
of coal taken from the fire-place. Those adjuncts which are now regarded as 
indispensable features of every school-house, as well as of the adjacent grounds^ 
were seldom, if ever seen ; but the time and ingenuity of the builders of these 
primitive temples of learning seem to have been exhausted when the main 
building was completed and furnished in the ordinary way. 

The wages obtained by teachers in the early days was an uncertain quantity. 
The teacher would usually draw up an article of agreement binding himself to 
teach the school for some specified number of weeks, six days per week, and 
from six to eight hours per day, for which the patrons agreed to pay him a 
stipulated sum for each pupil sent. Sometimes the teacher received a part of 
his pay in farm produce, or labor, when the patron was unable to pay in money. 

The branches usually taught in the schools in those early days were reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. Sometimes geography and grammar received 
attention, but not often. The books mostly used were Murray's English Read- 
ers, with Introduction, Dilworth's and Webster's spelling books, DabolTs and 
Ostrander's arithnletics, Morse's geography, and Greenleaf's and Murray's 
grammars. The instruction in most schools was very rudimentary in charac- 
ter, while it cannot bo said that there was much, if any, method in the manner 
in which it was given. Spelling and reading were made specialties, and were 
regarded as the chief tests of scholarship. The alphabet was taught in the 
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slow old way, by commencing at the letter A and naming the letters in order 
to the letter Z. Usually one term was consamed in learning the letters, and a 
second one in learning words of one syllable and simple words of two syllables. 
If a pupil was sufficiently apt to be able to learn the exercises in reading in the 
spelling-book during the third term, he was immediately advanced to the 
English reader class. There were no mental arithmetics in use in those days, 
and the first exercises of the student in the study of numbers were in connec- 
tion with the slate. The average pupil generally progressed before quitting 
school as far as through the fundamental rules, and possibly to 'Wulgar frac- 
tions ; '^ others, endowed with more perseverance and favored -with better oppor- 
tunities, were not content until the mysteries of the ''rule of three" had been 
explored, while occasionally one might have been found who had been ''through 
the book." Neither gold nor steel pens were used, but the writing was 
done with pens made of quills. One of the chief requisites in a teacher's qual- 
ifications consisted in his ability to make and mend pens. 

Such was the condition of education throughout the rural districts of Michi- 
gan prior to its admission as a state. Many schools of a higher character than 
those whose description has been attempted, had, in the meantime, been estab- 
lished in the larger towns; but nearly all schools were supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of the people. 

Notwithstanding the limited facilities provided by which instruction might 
be given the children of the early days, there were to be found among the pio- 
neers men who had received liberal culture in the schools and colleges of ths 
eastern states ; while it may be truly stated that narrow and restricted viewe 
in regard to education found lodgment in the minds of comparatively few of 
the people. It was not their intention to confine school instruction to those 
subjects, a knowledge of which would enable the child to provide for the wants 
of his physical nature alone, but whenever circumstances permitted they sought 
to enlarge its sphere and make it an important agency in arousing and strength- 
ening the child's moral and mental attributes as well. The social status of the 
teacher was on an equal footing with that of the minister and the physician. 
Society welcomed him to its presence as an honored member. His periodic 
visits to the homes of his pupils were regarded as great events by each house- 
hold, and many were the preparations that preceded his appearance to '* board 
out" the share of any patron of his school. The qualifications of the teach- 
ers were various in thejr character, but generally such as to command respect, 
and the influence they exerted in the communities in which they were employed 
contributed not a little to the formation of that public sentiment which after- 
ward obtained a practical recognition of school interests in the building of the 
State. 

A COKTBMPOBABY ViBW. 

It was about the time of the organization of the school system of Michigan 
that there was started a very general agitation of school interests and improve- 
ments throughout the country. The teachers' institute and the educational 
association had hardly yet been organized, except perhaps in one or two states 
in a very experimental way; but active public^spirited men were devoting a 
large share of their time and energies to systematic lecturing tours through 
various sections of the North. Horace Mann, Dr. Mayo, Henry Barnard, and 
others were active in this good work, and their labors bore abundant fruit in 
the general intelligence which the people gained regarding their school interests. 

39 
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Among the men who traveled widely throughout New England and New York 
was Prof. J. Orville Taylor, editor of an educational monthly, ^'The Common 
School Assistant," published at Albany, N. Y., and the agent and manager of 
an enterprising school-book publishing concern, styled ''The American Com- 
mon School Union." Mr. Taylor visited Detroit in June, 1839, and from 
there started on a lecturing tour throughout the southern part of the State, 
visiting fourteen of the leading places in the southern tiers of counties. He 
was probably the pioneer in the State of that corps of school-book agents who 
have from that day to this been among the most active and progressive friendfl 
and advocates of good schools, good education, good methods, and good books. 
In the number of his magazine for September, 1839, we find the following 
yery interesting description of his visit to Ypsilanti, June 10, 1839: 

Our Education Tour in Michigan. 

This young State has burst into ezisteoce with all the suddenness and beauty of 
an opening flower In the tropical climate; and altiiou^h she is not yet the ^'Empire 
State,'* she is destined to be the ''Educating: State/* Michigan has a lari^er school 
fund in prospective, and a better school law in operation than either of her sister 
states. Perceiving these important features in* a new State, 1 had long felt a desire 
to visit the people and the schools of Michi£:an. On the 9th of June I had the privi- 
lege of addressing a large audience in the State House at Detroit, and at the close of 
this meeting, through the earnest solicitations of the Hon. O. C. Trowbridge and 
others, agreed to lecture in tiie following prominent places of tiie State: Tpsilanti, 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, N lies, Ed wardsburgh, Ifhite 
Pigeon, Centerville, Coldwatef, Jonesville, Tecumseh, Monroe and Detroit. 

The first place to visit was Ypsilanti. This flourishing vil1a£:e is fifteen years old 
and already numbers 2,000 Inhabitants. It contains four excellent schools, — two dis- 
trict and two private schools. 

Mr. D. Hammond, the teacher of one of the district schools, is an experienced, well- 
informed, competent instructor of youth. His school numbers 65. The external 
appearance of the school-house is pleasant; but the rooms are not ventilated, and the 
desks and seats are badly constructed. The lower part of the windows was too near 
the floor, permitting the children to look into the street; the ceiling was so low that 
it gave the room a close, cramped appearance. 

A school-room should have a ceiling at least fifteen feet high; the bad air could 
then rise above the children's heads, and a good sized window would not extend so 
far down as to permit the children to look through it. The upper sash of the window 
should drop instead of raising the lower one. After mentioning this construction ol 
school-houses, and the above atmospheric principles to Mr. H., he remarked, *'I have 
frequently requested my employers to make the alterations you propose, but they 
think it downright folly, and 1 cannot get them to do anything.** 

This did not surprise me, for on a certain occasion I took no little pains to point 
out to a parent these improvements in a school-room, when the poor man very suspi- 
ciously looked me in the face and said: **1 guess that's some speculation of yours to 
make something out of us; we don't believe in this changing,— it's all got up to make 
money." 

I remarked to him that I was not a carpenter, and that he only could make anything 
by the proposed alterations. '*But," said he, '*we don't want ventilators, as you 
call them, for they'll let the cold air down upon the school." 

I was obliged to let tlie house rest as the good people had made it; and I think 
Mr. Hammond will be compelled to labor long before he convinces his patrous ^that 
those who will not receive new virtues must abide old evils." 

Mr. Hammond receives from each pupil two dollars per quarter, and all things con- 
sidered has a school which does himself and the village great credit. We were glad 
to learn that Mr. H. makes the business his study and profession for life. 

Mr. Melvin, tiie teacher of the other district school, is a young man of good attain- 
ments, and one who thinks for-hlmself. Will make an excellent teacher \t properlff 
encouraged and rewarded. Has 60 scholars. The school-house is of brick material and 
delightfully located in a shady grove. 

I was glad to see back pieces to the seats which his small pupils occupied. The 
ceiling of his room, however, was too low, and the air impure from a want of venti- 
lators. 

The seats and desks in both of the district schools could be improved esaentially* 
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The lono^ seatP, permittin/2: children to sit side by side, and to look each other in the 
face, should ^ive place to single seats, all facin^^ the teacher. 

Miss Clark^s private school numbers 35 young ladles, who are not plesisantly accom 
modated in a small room in a private dwellinj^. The citizens of Ypsilanti should 
provide Miss CTs school with a more suitable room. I found in the school a globe, aa 
orrery, a good set of diagrams; also a small philosophical apparatus. 

Miss Thomas teaches the other private school. In this I found 30 young misses and 
four or five small boys. Music, painting, drawing, French, etc., were taught here aa 
in Miss Clark's school. We believe Miss T., however, is the only one who teaches 
vocal music in school. 

Vocal music should be taught in all our schools, for we can sing some things into 
people that we cannot talk into them. The Germans have these proverbs: ^^ Music is 
the gymnastics of the afi'ections,*' and ^^ When there is music the devil is absent." 
An old German teacher was once heard to say that ^ when his pupils were singing the 
devil sat outside of the school door and growled.^ 

As Ypsilanti has a population of 2,000, there should be 400 children in school, as 
one-fifth of the people are between four and sixteen years of age. But it is seen that 
only 195 children were attending school. And as all the schools were full of children, 
it is evident that at least another school and greater exertions in behalf of education 
are required. The healthy, beautiful location, and the urgent demands for a high 
school or academy, make Ypsilanti a desirable place for some enterprising scholar, 
who is determined to make teaching a well rewarded and honorable profession. 

II. TERRITORIAL LEGISLATION. 

The history of early legislation may now, perhaps, be considered a matter of 
no practical importance. But to know the difficalties which embarrassed it, is 
to increase our appreciation of the value of the blessings we have derived from 
it, and to make us estimate more highly oar educational privileges. Much of 
this history has been developed in the former reports of the Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction. Reference to it will show what an object of constant inter- 
est education has been to the inhabitants of Michigan from its earliest settle- 
ment to the present day. In the journals of the Territorial Legislature, in 
the articles of admission into the Union, in the first Constitution of the State, 
in the messages of its successive chief magistrates, in the acts of the Legisla- 
ture, and in the efforts of the people, will be found ample proof that under all 
changes and circumstances the subject of public instruction has been of first 
importance. 

The first steps to secure the benefit of the land grant of more than a quar- 
ter of a century before were taken in 1824, when for the first time the people 
had elected their own local Legislature. At that period the attention of the 
Territorial Legislature and of Congress was called to the preservation of the 
grant and its ultimate application to the uses so nobly designed by the Fathers 
of the Republic. The circumstances of the country had been peculiar. The 
population was small, and ancient private land claims existed, unsettled and 
Hi-defined. No surveys were made until after the war of 1812, and it had, till 
then, been impossible to give effect to the grant ; but as the prospects of the 
territory began to bo changed and the fertility of the soil became known, the 
influx of emigrants from other states commenced, and it was the earliest work 
of the first Legislature of the territory to secure for themselves, for us, and for 
posterity, the benefits it was designed to afford. 

The first law passed to provide for a system of common or primary schools 
was in 1827, four years after the organization of the Legislative Council. This 
act provided that every township containing fifty inhabitants or householders 
should employ a schoolmaster, of good morals, to teach children to read 
and write, and to instruct them in the English and French languages, as 
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well as in arithmetic, orthography and decent behavior, for snch terms of 
time as should be equivalent to six months for one school in each year; 
every township containing one hundred families or householders, for an in- 
creased length of time ; and to provide in addition a schoolmaster or teacher 
to instruct children in the English language. Every township containing 200 
families or householders was to be provided with a grammar schoolmaster of 
good morals, well instructed in the Latin, French, and English languages. 
For neglect of any township to procure and support such teacher as was required 
for the various lengths of time, the township incurred a penalty in proportion, 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars ; and the penalty was to be levied 
by warrant from the court upon the inhabitants of the deficient township, and 
was appropriated for the use of such schools as had complied with the law, and 
whose circumstances most required such assistance. The inhabitants were to 
choose five persons within their township, as inspectors of common schooh^ 
who possessed similar powers to these officers at the present time. The inhab- 
itants voted at the annual meetings to raise such sums of money upon the polls 
and ratable estates, within the respective townships, for the support and main- 
tenance of a schoolmaster, to teach youth to read, write, and cipher, as a 
majority deemed expedient; to be assessed and collected at the same time and 
in the same manner with the township and county taxes; the moneys were 
apportioned by the supervisor and township clerk, according to the number of 
children between the ages of five and seventeen, as appeared by a census of the 
district, taken under oath by one or more of the trustees of the school, who 
were appointed in each of the districts. The moneys were to be applied exclu- 
sively in paying the wages of the teacher or schoolmaster. But the law did 
not apply to any township which at an annual meeting declared by a 'Hwo- 
thirds vote that they would not comply with the act." 

In 1828 Congress authorized the Qovernor and Council to take charge of the 
school sections, to protect them from waste and injury, and to provide by law 
for leasing them. In 1833 the school law of 1828 was repealed and another 
act passed, which provided for the election of three commissioners of schools 
and ten inspectors, whose duties were similar to those of inspectors under the 
present law. They were charged with the protection of section sixteen, with 
power to lease and manage it, in whatever manner they deemed best calculated 
to enhance its value. Any moneys arising from such care and management 
were to be applied to the support of common schools. ( The mode of taxation A 
to build a school-house, after a majority of the inhabitants approved of the^ 
estimate of expense, was similar to later provisions, requiring the director of 
each district to obtain a transcript of so much of the last assessment roll of the 
township as related to his district, and to add to it all the property of persons 
who had become residents, and of residents who had purchased since the last 
assessment roll was made. ' ^ 

A humane provision of the law gave discretion to directors, whenever there 
was within any district any poor and indigent person, unable to pay for the 
instruction of his or her children, or where there were poor children without 
parents, to order such children to be instructed at the school, and the expense 
of such instruction was defrayed by tax upon the property of the district. 

This law gave authority to the several commissioners of adjoining townships 
to constitute and establish conjointly school districts on the line dividing suoh 
townships. It also authorized the appointment of some person, by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, as '^ Superintendent of Common Schools;" but there 
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is no record, that we have been able to find, that this office was ever filled. 
It was made the duty of this Saperintendent to take sapervision of section six- 
teen, and of all fractional sections for the use of schools, where trustees or com- 
missioners had not been chosen. The directors of districts were to report to 
the Superintendent the whole number of pupils taught in the district for 
three months, and any additional time, together with the amount of moneys 
received from the commissioners. It was made the duty of the Superintend- 
ent to report annually to the Legislative Council the number of children taught, 
the condition of the school lands, suits or actions brought, and moneys arising 
from this and other sources, and whatever else might to him appear necessary 
concerning the lands and the condition of the schools. 

In 1835, the same year in which the law was passed to form a Oonstitution 
and state government, an amendment to the act of 1833 made it the duty of 
the school commissioners to make yearly dividends of all moneys coming into- 
their hands by virtue of their office, for rents or damages done to section six- 
teen, and to distribute and pay over the amount to the directors, in proportion 
to the number of pupils taught, according to the provisions of the law of 1833. 
This amendment repealed the sections of the previous act relating to the Super- 
intendent, and provided for his appointment by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Legislature, with the same powers and duties as 
before. 

III. ORGANIZATION OP THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The first Legislature of the State of Michigan convened at Detroit, Novem- 
ber 2, 1835, pursuant to the provisions of the Constitution, and adjourned 
March 28, 1836. The subject of education did not receive attention at this 
meeting, but at an extra session which opened July 11, 1836, the effective 
organization of the future school system came up for consideration. In his 
first message to the Legislature, Governor Stevens T. Mason called attention 
to the importance of making liberal provision for schools in the following lan- 
guage : '* Ours is said to bo a government founded on intelligence and morality, 
and no political axiom can be more beautifully true. Here the rights of all are 
equal, and the people themselves are the primary source of all power. Our 
institutions have leveled the artificial distinctions existing in the societies of 
other countries, and have left open to every one the avenues to distinction and 
honor. Public opinion directs the course which our government pursues, and 
so long as the people are enlightened, that direction will never be misgiven. 
It becomes, then, your imperious duty to secure to the State a general diffusion 
of knowledge. This can in no wise be so certainly effected as by the perfect 
organization of a uniform and liberal system of common schools. Your atten- 
tion is therefore called to the effectuation of a perfect school system, open to 
all classes as the surest basis of public happiness and prosperity." 

On the 16th of July, 1836, Mr. Whipple, from the committee on edacation, 
to whom had been referred a resolution of the House of Representatives, 
instructing them to report whether any law be necessary to give effect to the 
Constitution, regarding the subject of education, reported that full and com- 
plete effect could not be given at this session to an article respecting it ; that 
in legislating upon a subject of such vital importance, the proceedings of the 
Legislature should be guarded ; that no measures should be taken without the 
greatest consideration ; that the Congress of the United States, appreciating 
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the vast itnporfcance of a universal diffusion of knowledge, so necessary to the 
very existence of a republican governmont, had granted to the State, lands, 
not only for supporting an extended system of common school, bat for the 
purpose of founding a University; that the framers of the Constitution, im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the subject, with wise forecast, had adopted an 
article intended to protect the fund from being diverted, and made other gea- 
eral provisions, well adapted to attain the great end sought to be accomplished; 
that the committee did not think it expedient then to recommend the adoption of 
any system of instruction, but had provided a bill for collecting such informa- 
tion as would enable their successors to act understandingly, and hoped that 
by an efficient and well digested system to be devised thereafter, t)ie intellectual 
and moral condition of the people would be improved, their happiness promoted, 
and their liberties established on a firm foundation. The bill thus introduced 
resulted in the act approved July 26, 1856, and under its provisions on the 
same day Rev. John D. Pierce was nominated by the Qovernor for the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and unanimously confirmed by both 
branches of the Legislature. To this officer was confided, by the act referred 
to, the responsible duty, among other things, of preparing a system for com- 
mon schools, and a plan for a University and its branches. 

At the session of the Legislature in 1837, in accordance with the act of the 
preceding year, Mr. Pierce submitted a plan for a system of public instruction. 
This plan defined the rights, powers and duties of school districts; the duties 
of district officers; of township officers, of school inspectors, and of townships; 
proposed the establishment of libraries, and plans for school-houses ; the estab- 
lishment of academies as branches of the Uuiveraity, and a method of organi- 
zation for the University, and also defined the duties of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The officers of the system proposed for school districts 
were moderator, vice moderator, director and assessor, and three township 
school inspectors, with the township clerk as clerk of the board. 

The following extract from the report of the Superintendent evinces the high 
estimation in which that officer viewed the system of free schools as connected 
with education in a government like ours. He says : 

^' It has been said, and rightly too, that common schools are truly republican. 
The great object is to furnish good instruction in all the elementary and com- 
mon branches of knowledge, for all clat^ses of community, as good indeed for 
the poorest boy of the State as the rich man can furnish for his children, with 
all his wealth. The object is universal education — the education of every indi- 
vidual of all classes. The great thing which has rendered the Prussian system 
so popular and efficient, which has so strongly attached it to the hearts of the 
people, and made it an essential element of the social state, is its truly republi- 
can character. It is this feature of free schools which has nurtured and pre- 
served pure republicanism in our own land. In the public schools all cltisses 
are blended together; the rich mingle with the poor, and both are educated in 
company. In their sportive gambols a common sympathy is awakened ; all the 
kindlier sensibilities of the heart are excited, and mutual attachments are 
formed which cannot fail to exert a soothing and happy influence through life. 
In these schools the poor are as likely to excel as the rich, for there is no mo- 
nopoly of talent, of industry, or of ac(|uirements. It was the ceaseless application 
and untiring perseverance of Franklin, and not his wealth, which raised him 
to the highest eminence. It is this system which brings forward and elevates 
to places of distinction a due proportion of that class of citizens which the 
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Bomans called new men — men who owe nothing either to birth or fortune — ^bat 
all to the free schools and their own exertions. It is this principle of universal 
education adopted by the Pilgrims, and cherished by their descendants through 
succeeding generations, which has given them and their sons pre-eminence. 
Nothing can be imagined more admirably adapted, in all its bearings, to pros- 
trate all distinctions arising from mere circumstances of birth and fortune. 
By means of the public schools the poor boy of to-day, without the protection 
of father or mother, may be the man of learning and influence of to-morrow ; 
he may accumulate and die the possessor of thousands; he may reach the 
highest station in the Republic, and the treasures of his mind may be the rich- 
est legacy of the present to coming generations. Whilst the reverse of all this 
may be true of the young scion of wealth and power, proud and accomplished 
as he may be in person, and gifted also by nature with the highest order of 
intellect, and blessed with the fairest prospect of usefulness; the long cherished 
hopes of doatiug parents, and the brightest youthful visions of rising greatness, 
may all be disappointed in some thoughtless moment of ungoverned passion, 
and his sun go down in the gloom of midnight darkness. Let free schools be 
established and maintained in perpetuity and there can be no such thing as a 
permanent aristocracy in our land ; for the monopoly of wealth is powerless 
when mind is allowed freely to come in contact with mind. It is by erecting a 
barrier between the rich and the poor, which can be done only by allowing a 
monopoly to the rich — a monopoly of learning, as well as of wealth — that such 
an aristocracy can be established. But the operation of a free school system 
has a powerful tendency to prevent the erection of this barrier." 

Another feature which was presented to the consideration of the Legislature 
was the obligation on the part of the State to suffer none to grow up in igno- 
rance. For this purpose, the Superintendent suggested that all persons having 
the care of children should be required to send them to school the constitu- 
tional portion of each year. The objects to be attained were the welfare of the 
individual instructed, and the security of the State; and the reason given was, 
that the State had the right to require the education of all children and youth, 
and to impose upon all to whom their management and care are committed 
the duty of educating them. In carrying out this idea, the Superintendent was 
of opinion that it might not be consistent with the principles of our Constitu- 
tion to prohibit private seminaries, but that it was consistent, with both the 
spirit and the letter of our institutions, to place the public schools upon high 
and elevated ground, to make them adequate to the wants of the whole com- 
munity ; to place them on such a footing as to furnish the best instruction, not 
only in the more common, but in all the higher branches of elementary knowl- 
edge. *' But," says the Superintendent, ''the most perfect organization of 
the entire system in all the varied departments of instruction must fail of 
securing the desired results withx>ut a sufficient number of competent teachers." 
To this end, it was suggested, as a subject for consideration, whether it would 
not be expedient to fix, by law, a minimum price, below which no teacher 
should be entitled to receive aid from the public fund, and to provide prospec- 
tively that every teacher of the public schools shall have been through a regular 
course of training, and have received his diploma from the academic board, setting 
forth his qualifications as a teacher. It was suggested, in relation to the public 
money, woether any township ought to be entitled to its proportion of the 
income of the fund, which did not comply with the provisions of the law, and 
maintain an efficient school board. It was recommended that the active agents 
of the schools, upon whose activity and energy the success of the system would 
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depend, be few aa possible, their duties clearly defined, and their aerrioes paid 
for ; that the time of any man was his property, and ooght not to be taken 
by the public without remuneration. 

It was recommended that the Legislature provide, as soon as circamstanoeB 
would permit, for district libraries. The clear proceeds of all fines, the equiva- 
lent for exemptions from military duty, and a district tax of $10 were suggested 
as establishing the basis of a fund for the purpose. 

Mr. Pierce also made recommendations for a law defining the duties of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and presented a plan for the manage- 
ment of the University and the establishment of academies or branches of the 
University. These recommendations wiU be found more fully treated else- 
where in these sketches. 

The report of Mr. Pierce was presented to the Legislature on the 5th of Jan- 
nary, 1837, and, February 18, the committee on education in the House of 
Bepresentatives submitted a report concurring in the views presented by the 
Superintendent, and also a bill, which was passed, authorizing the Superin- 
tendent to sell the lands set apart for educational purposes, both school and 
University and to invest the proceeds in the manner pointed out by law, and to 
give him the care and disposition of all the lands and other property reserved 
and granted to the State for educational purposes. A law was also passed 
defining other powers and duties of the Superintendent, to which attention is 
given elsewhere in these sketches, and on the 20th day of March of this year 
was approved the '^act to provide for the organization and support of schools.'' 
This law also carried out in its details the views of the Superintendent, but did 
not give to Michigan a system of free schools. It provided for the establish- 
ment of school districts, with the offices of moderator, director and assessor, 
and defined their duties; for the appropriation of a share of the proceeds 
arising from ** fines, breaches of penal laws and exemption from military duty," 
to every district in which the inhabitants voted a tax for a suitable library 
case, and a sum not to exceed ten dollars annually, for the purchase of books ; 
it established a board of school inspectors, defined the duties of township clerkB 
relative to schools, and provided for the distiibution of the income of the 
school fund among the school districts in proportion to the number of children 
in each between the ages of five and seventeen years, and required a report 
from the inspectors to the county clerk annually of the whole number of dis- 
tricts in the township, the number from which reports were received for the 
year, the length of time a school had been taught for the year by a qualified 
teacher, the amount of public money belonging to each district, the number 
of children taught in each, and the number belonging to each between the 
ages of five and seventeen, the amount of public moneys, the amount raised in 
the townships for schools, and the manner of its appropriation. The method 
of supporting the schools was by the levy of a tax upon the taxable property of 
the district, in proportion to its valuation, which was to be obtained by a trans- 
cript of the township assessment roll. The districts had authority to levy and 
assess upon the taxable property of the district all moneys voted by the dis- 
trict, the necessary sums for appendages and fuel, and for purchasing and 
leasing a site, and building, hiring or purchasing a school-house — a fund to be 
raised for this purpose specially. It was made the duty of the board of super- 
visors to add to the sums to be raised in each township a sum equal to that 
apportioned to the townships from the income of the school fund. 

Such in brief were the provisions of the original school code oi| the State. 
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With bat forty-six sections at that time, it has since gradually expanded until 
it now numbers over two hundred sections, and nearly all of the original have 
been more or less amended or changed, yet the first general plan is still the 
foundation upon which the present system is built. 

IV. DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OP THE SYSTEM. 

To trace the development and growth of the common school system in all its 
•details, and to note the many additions to and changes in the provisions of the 
school code of the State, would prove a more extensive labor than is contem- 
plated in the compilation of these sketches ; consequently, only a few of the 
more important features of advancement in the system are noted in this con- 
nection. It has also been found necessary to omit any notice of projects of 
legislation, as well as many enactments of secondary importance, and nearly all 
mention of local or special laws. 

School Lands. 

The idea originally entertained by Congress in making the grant of the six- 
teenth sections, was to give to each township the exclusive benefit of its own 
section. Some of the States had acted upon this idea, and the result was that 
some townships secured a much larger fund from the sale of the lands than 
others, while in many cases much of the avails was lost or squandered. In the 
case of Michigan, however, chiefly through the influence of General Isaac E. 
<]lrary, this grant was made to the State, and the avails of the grant became, in 
consequence, a common fund which has ever been carefully protected by the 
State. 

The lands having been secured to the State, the first all important question to 
decide was as to what disposition should be made of the lands by which the great- 
est amount might be realized. Some proposed that the lands should bo leased, 
not sold. But most were soon satisfied that such a plan would be a failure, and 
it was decided that the lands should be sold. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was authorized to sell to the amount of one and one-half million 
dollars at the minimum price of eight dollars per acre. The terms were, one- 
fourth at the time of sale, and the remainder in annual installments, com- 
mencing within five years after the purchase, at seven per cent, interest; and 
giving twenty-five years to complete the payment. The sales were to be at auc- 
tion, and those lands not sold could afterward be taken at the minimum price. 

The first sales were held July 5, 1837; and in a few months they amounted 
to over four hundred thousand dollars, at an average of twelve dollars per acre. 
It was a time of contracted currency, but of inflated credit and expectations; 
and of over six hundred thousand dollars sales in the first four years, about 
one-third of the lands were forfeited for non-payment of interest, although an 
extension of time was twice granted by the Legislature. Many found the three- 
fourths of the price still due was more than the full value of the land, and 
allowed it to revert to the State, while others submitted to the forfeiture on 
account of their inability to meet the interest. 

In 1841 the law was amended, whereby the minimum price was reduced to 
five dollars per acre, and purchasers were permitted to pay the three-fourths at 
their pleasure; making it a permanent loan so long as the annual interest 
should be paid. This was also made applicable to all previous sales. But this 
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failed to meefc the necessity of the case or to stop the forfeitures. The trnsfcee 
had driven a hard bargain with the parents of its wards, and further relief was 
deemed necessary and jnst. 

In 1842 this relief was granted by an act that all school lands that had been 
sold for eight dollars or more per acre, should be appraised by the Associate 
Judge and Surveyor of the respective counties (but not to be less than Oyc dol- 
lars per acre), and the difference between the original price and the appraised 
value was to be credited upon the principal. Under this appraisal the reduc- 
tion was from an average of about eleven dollars per acre to about seven dol- 
lars; and this, with the forfeitures, reduced the fund nearly one-half. The 
sales up to December 10, 1842, had amounted to $711,404.85; which, nnder 
the above provisions, was reduced to $359,809.41. 

Until the year 1843, the custody and accounts of the University and school 
lands were with the Superintendent of Public Instruction ; but in that year the 
State Land Office was established, and he was thereby relieved of that onerous 
duty. Their custody, while the State was under territorial government, was 
given to the Governor and Council, and by them assigned to a Board of Com- 
missioners. By the time their custody became permanently fixed with the Land 
Office, the situation of the fund had become greatly confused. The books had 
been imperfectly kept, the records were deficient, and the principal thing 
shown was the ^'totals." But there is no reason to suspect any fraudulent 
practices. The confusion is fully accounted for in the multiplicity of duties of 
the Superintendent, the frequent changes in the law, and the forfeitures and 
reductions by appraisal. 

These lands were originally estimated at 1,148,160 acres; the Auditor Gen- 
eral, however, in his report for 1874, gives the amount as 1,067,396 acres, while 
the Commissioner of the State Land Office furnishes a statement, made from 
the records in his office in 1880, that the whole amount of school lands received 
by the State aggregates 1,077,208.76 acres. This last amount includes not 
only the original, but all lands more recently granted to supply deficiencies in 
fractional sections, and for portions of sections which hiid been sold by the 
Federal Government. Of these lands there were remaining unsold, September 
30, 1880, 426,860.39 acres, which would show that over 650,000 acres have 
been disposed of. The average price per acre for which these lauds have been 
sold is about four dollars and fifty cents. 

Pbrmakekt Fund. 

From the sale of these lands the greater part of the permanent fund for the 
snpport of schools in the State is derived. In the management of the school 
moneys^ at an early day the policy of loaning the same to counties and individ- 
uals was adopted. The policy of loaning to individuals was, however, soon 
abandoned, and yet> of such Kmns, the amount of about $12,0 was lost to 
the Stale. Mortgages were t^keu in each case, but. for some reason, no suc- 
cessful effort wa< ever maile to foneoK^se them. One of these mortgages was 
foriH^Uised and bid in for the State, but the State never took possession, while 
another was canceleti by a ro^dutiiui of the i^eg slature in 1877. The remain- 
der stand to thi.4 day uncancvliHi on the retMnis. In 1847 the Legislature 
dinectiHi the lU^ani of Auditors^ on land cLtims; to collect or comprouiiae these 
debis. but there is no ovidouco that the su Inject was ever oonsideied bv the 
Boaixi. 
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Bnt the time soon came when the State needed money to pay its own debts, 
and the policy was adopted of making a perpetual loan to the State of the eda- 
catiotial funds ; conseqaeutly, the avails from the sale of the school lands have, 
for many years, gone into the State Treasury, the faith of the State being 
pledged for the annual interest, at the rate of seven per cent. This is 
unquestionably the wisest policy that could have been adopted. The fund is 
now safe beyond all possible contingency, while the State not only pays inter- 
est upon the money that is covered into the Treasury, but assumes and guar- 
antees the payment of interest due from purchasers of part-paid lands. Besides 
the amount derived from the avails of the school lands, a slight addition is 
made to this fund each year by the proceeds arising from the sale of such 
lands as have escheated to the State through a failure of heirs. This fund is 
known as the primary school fund. 

In addition to the above funds, section five of the act of 1858, providing for 
the sale of swamp lands, requires that one-half of the cash avails of such lands 
shall be denominated a school fund, and be disposed of in the same manner as 
the fund derived from the sale of the school lands, except that the State shall 
pay but five per cent, interest instead of seven. To distinguish this fund from 
the former, it is designated and known as the primary school five per cent, 
fund. 

It will be observed that while nominally the ownership of the school funds 
is in the State, the State is but the trustee, and the funds belong to all those 
who, for the time being, are the proper subjects of the benefits arising there- 
from. The condition of these funds September 30, 1880, was as follows : 

Primary School Fund. 

In the hands of the State $2,554,590 96 

Due from purchasers of lands 424,639 15 

Total seven per cent, fund $2,979,230 11 

Income 210,773 15 

Primary School Five Per Cent. Fund. 

In the hands of the State $326,350 95 

Due from purchasers of lands 35,368 38 

Total five per cent, fund $361,719 33 

Income :6.181 45 



Income from both funds $226,954 60 



The only means as yet provided for an increase of the permanent school 
fund is the sale of the remainder of the primary school lands, and one-half of 
the cash avails of swamp lauds. What the ultimate accumulation may amount 
to is a matter of conjecture, and an estimate made now would most probably 
prove quite different from the facts that time and circumstances shall develop. 
But to the interest fund, which is yearly apportioned to the districts, a very 
large increase is possible, and almost certain, at no distant day. Section L of 
Article XIV of the (Jonsticutiou provides that the specific taxes received from 
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various corporations shall be added to and become a part of the primary school 
interest f and, as soon as the state debt shall have been extingaished. XTader 
this provision, these taxes will be added annually to the amount apportioiifld 
to the schoojs. 

The following table will show the amount of the primary school interest 
moneys apportioned and paid by the State, and the rate of apportionment per 
child "" for each year from 1839 to 1880, inclusive. There were some paymenii 
during the two or three years preceding 1839, but of the amounts we have not 
been able to find any reliable statements. 



TSAB. 



1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
3847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1861. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1865. 
1866. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 



Bate per 
Child. 



$0 32 
37 
42 
28 
31 
32 
30 
33 
34 
34 
40 
36 
45 
48 
63 
53 
50 
46} 



Amount Paid to 
GonntiM. 



$20,248 96 
19,217 68 
10,789 36 
15,489 92 
19,292 17 
28,076 06 
22,237 34 
27,925 72 
31,274 74 
32,605 20 
39,057 67 
42,794 44 
46,824 80 
57,559 60 
64,033 18 
72,637 75 
83,242 08 
99,925 52 
107,170 37 
107,569 89 
105,706 07 



Tbab. 



1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880, 



Bate per 
ChUd. 



f0 46> 
42 
60 
60 
60 
48 
46 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
48 
49 
60 

^ 

46 
60 

%1 



Total payments. 



Amoant Btld to 
Ooimtieiu 



9106,823 61^ 
103.467 31 
126^464 le 
130,978 M 
136,362 00 
134,634^ 
136,560 00 
143,787 60 
16Ue3O50 
166.651 37 
179^483 16 
186,485 M 
186.915 84 
196,613 00 
208,935 00 
217.499 06 
223,969 00 
211,065 M 
234,499 57 
227.566 20 
226,964 60 



$4,681,893 78 



Township School Officers. 

In the original plan, each township had three school inspectors, whose duty 
it was to organize districts, apportion the school moneys to the districts, exam- 
ine teachers and grant certificates and visit schools. They were also required 
to make annual reports to the county clerk of the schools in their township. 
With the exception of some changes in the mode of visitation, which are 
more fully treated elsewhere in these sketches, the provisions of the original 
enactment remained unchanged till 1867, when the county superintendency 
was established. Since that time, and especially upon the repeal of the county 
superintendency law, the organization and duties of the township board of 
school inspectors have been variously modified. At the present time the board 
consists of the township superintendent of schools, the township clerk and one 
elected school inspector. The township superintendent is the chairman and 
treasurer of the board, and the township clerk is made its clerk by virtue of 
his office. The duty of the board is to organize school districts, and change 

* We have been unable to ascertain the rate of apportionment per child preyioas to 184i. 
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their boundaries when necessary ; to locate sites for school-houses on the fail- 
ure of districts to agree; and it may appoint district officers when districts 
fail to elect. It also compiles the annual reports of the directors of the sev- 
eral districts in the township and forwards the same in connection with its own 
annual report, to the county clerk, to be by him transmitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It also has the care and management of the 
township library. In the several incorporated cities of the State the schools 
are removed from the control of the township inspectors and placed under the 
entire control of the boards of education of such cities, such boards being 
empowered to perform, in and for their respective cities, duties similar to those 
of the township boards of school inspectors. 

The following table shows the number of boards of school inspectors of 
townships and cities reporting to the Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 
each year, from 1836 to 1880, inclusive : 



TSAB. 



1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 



Number 
Reporting. 


Year. 


Knmber 
Beporting. 


YSAB. 


M amber 
Reporting. 


YXAB. 


Number 
Reporting. 


YSAB. 


39 


1845 


417 


1854 


508 


1863 


695 


1872 


109 


1846 


420 


1855 


517 


1864 


708 


1873 


245 


1847 


425 


1856 


540 


1865 


713 


1874 


302 


1848 


442 


1857 


577 


1866 


735 


1875 


324 


1849 


448 


1858 


605 


1867 


774 


1876 


331 


1850 


460 


1859 


628 


1868 


780 


1877 


356 


1851 


477 


1860 


647 


1869 


828 


1878 


359 


1852 


491 


1861 


658 


1870 


858 


1879 


380 


1853 


503 


1862 


680 


1871 


883 


1880 



Number 
Reporting. 



902 

941 

956 

987 

1,004 

1,030 

1,064 

1,064 

1,076 



School Disteiots and Offioees. 

The school district is the simplest element of the common school system of 
Michigan. Its formation was the first thing mentioned in the original state leg- 
islation providing for the common schools. Under this enactment it was made 
the duty of the board of school inspectors to divide the township into such 
number of school districts as might be deemed necessary, all districts being 
limited to nine sections of land. It was also provided that whenever it might 
be necessary or convenient to form a district from territory in two or more 
adjoining townships, the inspectors of such townships should meet in joint ses- 
sion and take the necessary action in the formation of such district. Whenever 
the inspectors had formed any district, it was made the duty of the township 
clerk to deliver a notice of such formation and of the time and place of the 
first meeting to a taxable inhabitant of the district, and he was required to 
notify all voters residing in the district of the same. The voters thus notified 
were to meet in accordance with the notice and proceed to organize the district by 
the election of officers and the transaction of other necessary business. These 
provisions have never been materially changed, and, consequently, districts are 
now formed and organized very much in the manner described. The earlier 
laws gave the right to vote at a district meeting to every white male inhabitant 
of the district who was at least twenty-one years of age, and who was also liable to 
pay a school tax in the district. This provision was afterwards amended so that 
all tax-payers of whatever color or sex became voters. This law has been since 
amended from time to time, so that the present enactment provides that every 
person of the age of twenty-one years or more, regardless of race or sex, who 
has property liable to assessment for school taxes in any district, and who has 
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resided in the district at least three months preceding any district meeting, ii 
a qualified voter on all questions arising in the district, and all such perBoni; 
unless they are aliens, are eligible to hold district offices. . It is also provided 
that all other persons of like age and residence, who are not tax-payers in the 
district, but who are entitled by the general laws of the State to vote at town- 
ship elections, may vote at a district meeting on such questions as do not 
involve the raising of money by tax. 

From the beginning of the state system, the officers in all primary Bchod 
districts have been a moderator, a director and an assessor, and these offioea 
together have constituted the district board. Previous to 1859 the offioera wen 
elected annually for a term of one year each, but since that date the term d 
office has been three years, one officer being elected annually; thus providing 
for a continuous organization and doing away with abrupt changes in policj 
and in the administration of district affairs. 

Owing to the rapid increase in population in many districts, especially in vfl- 
lages and cities, it became necessary under the original law, which contemplated 
the employment of but one teacher in each district, to divide the district ia 
order to employ a sufficient number of teachers. The people, however^ did not 
favor such divisions^ and the Legislature consequently authorized the inspecton 
to form union school districts, each having an enlarged board. Out of thii 
ultimately grew the graded and high school law which was enacted in 1859. 
By this act, which has been but slightly amended since^ a district having more 
than one hundred children between the ages of five and twenty years is now 
empowered to organize as a graded school district and to elect a board consist- 
ing of six trustees, two of whom are elected annually for a term of three yean 
each. This board chooses from its own number a moderator, a director, and 
an assessor. At the time this law was first enacted, districts organizing nnder 
its provisions secured much greater powers than they could exercise under the 
more simple organization. Since that time, however, the powers of primary 
school districts have been gradually enlarged from time to time, until they are 
very similar for all practical purposes to those in graded school districts, while 
the duties of the district officers under either form are almost identical. 

The duties pertaining to a district board, at the present time, consist chiefly 
in the following: It has the custody of all the school property of the district; 
reports taxes to the supervisor of the township for assessment; manages the 
district moneys; purchases and leases sites for school-houses and builds school- 
houses, as may be directed by the district; fills vacancies occurring in its own 
number; employs all teachers that may be necessary for the schools ; provides 
for at least the minimum amount of school in each year, and for as much more 
as the district may vote at its annual meeting, — a district having: less than 
thirty children between the ages of five and twenty years, must maintain school 
at least three months during the school year or forfeit its public moneys; a 
district having thirty children or over of like age must maintain a school at 
least five months, or a district having eight hundred children or more must 
support a school at least nine months, on parn of like forfeitures of public 
moneys. It is also made tlie duty of the district board to prescribe the text- 
books to be used in the schools, to arrange courses of study to be pursued in 
the schools, and to establish all necessary rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment and management of the schools. In addition to these duties, the board 
of a graded school district is required to establish a high school, when the same 
has been authorized by a vote of the district at its annual meeting. 

The moderator is the presiding officer at district and board meetings, and 
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among other dntice hft ia required to countersign all contracts when properly 
authorized, and all warrants and orders on the school lands, when lawfally 
drawn. 

The director is the clerk and execatire officer of the board. Among his 
many duties he ia required to keep the records of proceedings at all district and 
board meetings; to draw and sign coatracta as they may be properly author- 
ized ; to draw and sigir warrants and orders on the school funds, when lawfally 
directed ; to give notices of all district meetings; to take the annual census of 
children between the ages of five and twenty years residing in the district, and 
to make annual reports of all affairs of the district to the township board of 
school inspectors. 

The assessor is the treasurer of the district, and has the custody of all school 
district moneys. He ia also required to appear in behalf of the district in all 
proceedings at law, when no direction concerning such proceedings has beea 
given otherwise by the district. Previous to 1843 all taxes voted by the district 
vere assessed and collected by the assessor, and from this fact originated the 
title of the office. During that year, however, the law was so amended that 
the duty of assessing such taxes was transferred to the supervisor of the town- 
ship, and their collection to tlie township treasurer, of which officers those 
dnties have ever since been required. 

In nearly all the incorporated cities of the State, and in several of the larger 
villages, tho schools have been organized during later years under epecial en- 
actments, which have made such provisions for the government and manage- 
ment of the schools in such cities or villages as seemed best adapted to their 
immediate needs. These several enactments are so dissimilar in character, and 
provide for boards so variously constituted, tbat no general description of their 
provisions can be undertaken in this connection. 

From the annua] reports of the boards of school inspoetors, the following 
table has been compiled, in order to show the whole number of school districts, 
including all kinds, that were reported each year from 1836 to the present: 



1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1644 







Niimbnor 


T.. 


Hnmbnor 




Tii.«. 


DtitrlcU. 


Dtaukn. 


m 


184S 


2,683 


1864 


3.465 


363 


1846 


2JiG8 


1866 


3,614 


1.020 


1847 


2,M2 


1868 


3,525 


1J25 


1848 


3.071 


1857 






1849 


3,075 




3.948 


2,216 


1850 


3.087 


185Q 


3.068 




1851 


3.a07 


1860 


4,087 


3.410 


1S52 






4,203 


2,518 


18o3 


3,410 


1862 


4,268 



Wumberof 


T.A«. 


4.3S2 


1873 




1873 


4,474 


1874 


4.Gi5 


187B 


4.744 


1876 


4,85.1 




6.053 


1878 


5,108 




S,390 


1880 



6,369 
e,62l 
5,.'>71 
6.706 
6^34 
6,947 
6.094 
6,253 
6,362 



DiHTBici Taxes. 
The first enactment concerning schools contemplated and provided for raig- 
iog school revenues by means of district taxes, and this plau has been followed 
ever since, the power to levy such taxes being modified to a greater or less 
extent from time to time. Notwithstanding this it was found difficult, in the 
earlier days of the State's existence, to raise the funds necessary to carry on 
the schools, and, consequently, the Legislature, in 1843, sought to provide for 
the difficulty by enacting the "rate-bill" law. Under this system, whatever 
was lacking to meet the expenses of the school was raised by a tax aesessed 
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upon and paid by the parents and guardians of the children that attended 
school, in proportion to the time snch children were sent to school. If not 
readily paid, this tax was collected by distress and sale of property of the 
parent or guardian. The natural result of this law was that the schooli 
would have a fair attendance as long as the public funds would meet the 
expense, but when these were exhausted^ poor men, uncertain as to how heaTj 
the rate-bills might be, would withdraw their children from Bchool. Thii 
tended to produce a panic, as the less number of pupils there were remaining 
in school, the heavier the tax would be on those parents who kept their chii* 
dren in the school, and as a consequence the schools were not nnfrequentlj 
broken up. The Constitution of 1850 required the Legislature to provide foi 
free schools at a time not later than 1855, but for some inexplicable reason 
the Legislature deferred action to that end until 1869, when it repealed all the 
provisions of the rate-bill law, thereby making the schools absolutely free to 
all alike. 

The power of districts to vote taxes, became, after several years, by repeated 
amendments, almost unlimited, and it was found that it was very often abusei 
This fact led the Legislature, in 1875, to restrict that power, so that, at the 
present time, a district, having less than ten children in its school census, can- 
not vote a tax for building purposes to exceed $250; districts having ten to 
thirty children, cannot vote a like tax to exceed 1500 ; and districts having 
from thirty to fifty children cannot exceed $1,000. For other purposes, for 
which taxes are voted by the district, a sum not exceeding one-half the 
amounts above named may be levied. The amount to be raised by tax for 
teachers' wages and other expenses necessary to the current support of the 
school is now determined by the district board, and not subjected to a vote of 
the district. This amount is not limited by the statute, except in districti 
having less than thirty children, in which case the board cannot levy more 
than $50 per month for the time that the school is maintained. 

The following table exhibits the amount of district taxes reported to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction each year from 1839 to 1880 : 



Ybar. 


Amount of Tax. 


Year. 


Amount of Tax. 


Ybab. 


Amount of Tax. 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1862 


$60,106 67 

59,120 38 

64,640 11 

68,259 61 

44,705 90 

66,021 77 

69,931 62 

92,864 90 

94,496 81 

103,852 62 

124,.S90 23 

128,189 45 

130,196 38 

114,675 69 


1863 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1868 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


$129,476 88 
166,916 90 
232,134 41 
240,803 41 
304,672 23 
316,580 71 
246,247 36 
292,924 47 
329,463 81 
246,813 43 
233,125 25 
364,246 56 
473,908 73 
634,088 31 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871.:.... 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


$874,304 18 
1,070,561 6S 
1,308,618 78 
1,742,578 87 
1,749,407 89 
1,977,769 « 
2.095,290 17 
2,393,604 73 
2,341,923 71 
2,261,119 55 
2,217,960 90 
2,176,164 75 
2,049J65 89 
. 2,074,073 57 


Total ti 


Eixes reported - -- - 


$31,705,297 13 











To the foregoing may be added the following amounts, derived, for the'years 
named, under the provisions of the '^rate bilP' law. Previous to 1846, the 
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amount thus raised each year was not reported, or was indiscriminately included 
in the district taxes. 



Tbab. 


Amount of Bate-bill. 


Teab. 


AmoiiDt of Bate<bill. 


Yeab. 


Amoant of Bate-bfll. 


1846 

«47 

1848 

1849 

JSO^^... 


$26^558 71 
30,887 27 
30,402 06 
29,717 88 
32,318 75 


1854 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

186g.._.,.,_ 
1861 


$63,763 43 
83,932 84 

100,009 49 
'^ 21 .651 14 

118,099 89 

104,869 20 
67,484 87 
66,469 29 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 


$43,202 76 
41,200 64 
50,202 80 
90,664 00 

103,161 07 


1861....... 

1862 

1863 


69,085 37 

37,833 36 
44,099 68 


107.170 91 

110,886 26 

94.752 66 


Total amount reuorted as raised bv 


rate-bill 


$1,658,414 02 











DisTBicT Indebtedkebs. 

In 1855 an act was passed by the Legislature which gave to any school dis- 
trict, having more than three hundred children between the ages of five and 
twenty years, the power and authority to borrow money to pay for a site for a 
union school-house, and to erect and furnish buildings. The amount of money 
that could be thus borrowed was limited to $15,000. When such a loan was 
authorized by a vote of two-thirds of the qualified voters, the district board was 
required to issue the bonds of the district in sums of not less than $50 each, 
"with such rate of interest, not exceeding ten per cent, per annum, and payable 
at such times as the district directed. This law has, since that time, been 
amended, so that the present enactment provides that any school district may, 
by issuing its bonds, borrow money to be used for the purposes previously 
named. The amount which a district may borrow is limited according to the 
number of children included in the school census of the district, while the 
amount of money that can be raised by tax for the purposes of purchasing a 
site or building a school-house in small districts is also limited in the year in 
which bonds are issued. It is further provided that the bonded indebtedness 
of a school district shall in no case extend beyond ten years for money borrowed. 

It appears from the records and reports in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction that previous to the year 1863, the statistics of district 
indebtedness were not collected. The following table will show the amount of 
bonded indebtedness of the districts, reported each year since that date : 



TSAB. 


IndebtedneM. 


Tbab. 


IndebtadneML 


Ybab. 


Indebt«dncef. 

t 


1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 


$112,266 02 
161.936 90 
221,703 45 
235,786 26 
439,476 38 
643,991 49 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


$917,027 87 
961,409 94 
1,146,669 14 
1,234,686 86 
1,674,124 36 
1,734,390 29 


1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


$1,723,466 01 
1,558,584 45 
1,484.524 67 
1,364,977 91 
1,326,700 00 
1,293,461 56 
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Township School Taxes. 

In addition to district taxes, from the organization of the school svBtemoni 
the present, a township tax for the support of schools has been levied. Inihi 
original enactment it was made the duty of the supervisors to add to the bun 
to be raised in each township a sum equal to that apportioned to the towiuhiy 
from the income of the primary school fund. In 1841 an amendatory act i« 
passed giving to the electors of any township, at the annual township meetiof^ 
authority to raise any sum of money, for the support of common schoolia 
their township, as they might deem expedient, provided that each sum did bok 
exceed one dollar for each child in the township between the ages of five til 
seventeen years. In 1843 an act amending previous acts was passed, whid 
provided that the supervisor in each township should assess, for the support of 
schools, for the year 1843, twenty-five dollars ; for 1844, a tax of one-half d 
a mill upon each dollar of the taxable property of the township; for 1845, anl 
annually thereafter, one mill on each dollar of the total valuation of the taxi- 
ble property of the township. In 1851 this tax was raised to two mills on the 
dollar; in 1853 it was changed back to one mill; in 1859 it was again nini 
to two mills, and in 1879 again placed at one mill. The money raised \sf 
means of this tax can be used only for school and library purposes^ and is ip- 
portioned to each district in the township, by the township clerk, in the same 
manner as the primary school interest fund. 

The peculiar care of the State for the schools is shown in the fact that oit 
of all the taxes collected in the township, all school taxes assessed — withoat 
reference to the amount collected — shall be paid, or reserved in the towoBhip 
treasury, before moneys can be paid for any other purpose, except for township 
expenses. It sometimes has happened that these two objects have absorbed tU 
the taxes collected in a township, leaving nothing for the county or the St^. 

The amount of township or mill tax raised each year from 1S42 to 1880, 
inclusive, as reported to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, is shown in 
the following table, ^o report of such taxes was made previous to 1842. 



Yeab. 


Amount of Tax. YEAR. 

1 1 


Amoont of Tax. 


Tear. 

1 


Amoaat of Tkz. 


IS42 


$1,120 14 : 1S55 


ji 

$83,961 30 !| 1868 


$309,319 38 


1S43 


1.697 19 '■ 1S56 


91,780 47 ,, 1869 


323,246 13 


1S44 


2,084 22 1S57 


102,519 12 1 1870 


405.111 64 


1845 


5,521 67 1858 


116^2 04 :! 1871 


4WJ541 SK» 


1846 


6,579 51 ■ 1S59 


129,524 42 ;i 1872 


42l,9n» 


1847 


7^68 75 1860 


262,130 so I 1873 


465,912 84 


1S4S 


15,020 44 1S61 


267313 43 1874 


466g065 06 


1849 


17,830 13 186i 


248,934 28 1875 


506,56187 


1860 


i;;957 30 , 1863 

17,140 59 1 1864 


265,656 07 i 1876 


512JB89 3S 


1851 


250^380 67 ! 1877 


492^46 94 


1853 


30,1X19 91 i 1865 


281,770 74 1878 

288,820 06 1879 

289,967 63 ! 1890 

• 


M4,774 20 


1S5S 


48,672 30 1 1866 


494.01138 


1S54 


67,179 55 1867 

1 


379,767 93 


Total a 


mount of tax reported 




«8,631/m89 
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Total Resouecbs of School Districts. 

lu addition to the moneys derived from the primary school interest f and, the 
township and district taxes, and the rate-bills, the total resources of school 
districts have been increased, to a greater or less extent, each year, by tuition 
collected from non-resident pnpils, moneys derived from a surplus of the dog- 
tax collected in townships and cities, occasional contributions of individuals, 
and by various other means. In order to present the total amount of funds 
received by the school districts each year, as near as the same can be ascertained 
from the annual reports and other records, the following table has been pre- 
pared : 



Ybar. 


Total Resources. 


Ybab. 


Total Resoorees. 


Tear. 


Total Besonrcee. 


1836 




1851 


9269,265 85 


1866 


$1,573,354 07 
1,985.411 18 


1837 


«23,171 54 


1852 


287,551 43 


1867 


1838 


59,063 65 


1853 


297.512 31 


1868 


2,478,532 25 


1839 


70.355 53 


1854 


366,506 48 


1869 


2,759,096 94 


1840 


78,338 06 


1855 


499,967 31 


1870 


3^71,299 28 


1841....... 


65,430 03 


1856 


447,905 89 


1871 


3,330,972 80 


1842....... 


74,869 67 


1857 


536,071 49 


1872 


3,650,058 76 


1843 


65,695 26 


1858 


551,042 64 


1873 


3,729,648 54 


1844 


86,182 05 


1859 


599,819 37 


1874 


4,094,775 34 


1846 


87,690 61 


1860 


659,949 99 


1875 


4,176,977 91 


1846 


154,924 97 


1861 ;:.... 


754,710 60 


1876 


3,877,117 16 


1847 


158,151 75 


1862 


745,253 16 


1877 


3,753,671 09 


1848 


185,172 83 


1863 


827,625 60 


1878 


3,859,831 05 


1849 


213,744 16 


1864 


955,077 71 


1879 


3,843,790 84 


1850 


. 217,026 49 


1865 


1,237,514 54 


1880 


3,789,197 95 






Total ri 


esources ..- 








$61,749,326 13 













Expenditures of School Districts. 

As will be seen from the preceding table, the financial resources of school 
districts, as reported from 1837 to 1880 inclusive, aggregate $61,749,362.13. 
Taking this sum and deducting the amount of moneys remaining on hand^ 
September 6, 1880, which is reported as being $679,282.83, the total expendi- 
tures by school districts for all purposes, for the forty-four years included, 
amount to $61,070,043.30. The amount of expenditures each year, as well 
as the purposes for which the payments were made, were not reported in any 
<K>mplete form previous to 1862, consequently the amounts applied to each pur- 
pose for years preceding that date cannot be definitely ascertained. Previous 
to 1874, the amounts paid on bonded indebtedness were not reported separately, 
but were included in the expenditures for " other purposes.*' The following table 
has been compiled from the reports of the school inspectors to the Superin- 
i^ndent of Public Instruction, and exhibits the expenditures for the years 
named for the several items of teachers' wages, building and repairs, bonded 
indebtedness, and other purposes, including incidental expenses : 
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MS 
SI 
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Totals 


RMI^BT 


lie,103,7Cfl 11 


ni»ll,»8 05 


l!,9SS,WTse 


18,190,346 S6 


»«,«ivnii 





School AccouHODAnoNS. 

The duty of providing a school-houBe in each district has been required lince 
the beginning of oar school system. The proviaiona of law relative to raiainj 
taxes for building pnrposee have already been noted. In the earlier daTS, in 
the absence of any regulating enactment, some dietricta failed to exercise i 
proper degree of care in secaring, previous to building, sufficient titles or leaeea 
to the sites for their Echool-honses. The subject having been brongh t to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, an amendment to the laws was passed in 1846, wbicb 
required every district to have a title in fee simple, or a lease for Dinety-nina 
years, to a site before building a stone or brick achool-house on euch site; it 
also provided that no frame school-house should be erected uuIggs tho district 
had a title in fee simple, or a lease for fifty years, to the bICo, unless the dis- 
trict secured tho privilege of removing the school-hcuse whenever lanfnll; 
l_ directed by the qualified voters. Acting in accordance with this requirement 
many districts soon found that they were unable, from various causes, to secon 
a clear title or even a sufBcient lease to the site determined upon. This fict 
led the Legislature, in 1855, to pass an act for the relief of such districts bj 
which, in any case, certain proceedings might be taken that would secure to 
the district any site that might be selected. 

The character of the school-honses that have been erected haa been varioM, 
and has depended very largely upon the culture and liberality of the people thit 
have formed the districts. In some districts, a few citizens of enlarged and 
progressive views have been able to infuse a similar spirit into the minds oi 
their neighbors, and, as a consequence, in such districts Echool-hoiises hsTe 
been built and furnished in a style that has proved the delight of pupils and 
t«achera and the pride of the patrons ; while the children of an adjoining district 
have often been required to assemble in a miserable hovel, ycleped "Bchool- 
boase," built with less taste, and attended to with less care, than the horse- barm 
of many of the fathers of the injured pupils. 

As has already been stated, the original provisions for schools in Michigan 
oontomplftted but one aohool-house and the employment of but one teacher in 
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" each district, and made no distinction between the different circamstances of 
the most sparsely populated settlements and the growing cities and villages. 
^ At the time of the passage of these laws there were probably very few villages 
- large enough to furnish more pupils than could be accommodated in a single 
1 school-house, but in a very few years the increase of population was such that^ 
in many instances, one school- house was not sufficient. The consequence was 
« that a division of the district ensued, and a new school-house was built. Then 
' soon after there would be a necessary '^ swarming of hives/' and another division 
; was made and a third district created. Thus, in many villages there were 
formed, in a very few years, two, three, and four independent districts, with 
as many inclosures dignified with the name of school-houses. But the people 
of these cities and villages were not satisfied to continue this ^^ divide and scat- 
ter '^ system, and therefore the formation of union school districts was author- 
ized by the Legislature of 1843, and an act was soon afterward passed which 
gave to such districts power to erect a central school-house. As an outgrowth 
"^of this legislation, and the formation of such districts, there is now no city, 
and scarcely a village, in the State, that has not one or more large and com- 
modious school-houses to attract the eye as prominently as its churches 
and other public buildings. And the size and external beauty of these houses 
are not all that is worthy of note, — the inside arrangements and furniture, the 
means for warming and ventilating, as well as the care and ornamentation of 
the grounds, have all received their share of attention and liberal outlay. 

It is unfortunate that complete statistics relative to school accommodations 
were not collected for quite a number of years. The following table, however, 
exhibits some items in this connection, from 1860 to 1880, as far as reported. 
The amount paid for building and repairs each year from 1862 to 1880 has 
already been given in the table showing the expenditures of school districts : 



YEAB. 


NUMBXB or SOHOOL-HOUBU AMD MaTKBIAL 
or COMSTKUCTION. 


Whole 
Number of 
Slttlogs in 

Scbool- 

HOUMS. 


Eetlnuited Valne 

Of 




Stone. 


Brick. 


Frame. 


Log. 


School Property. 


1860 












$1,633,647 03 


1861 












• 1,710334 36 


1862 












1,673,258 00 


1863 












1,868,204 58 


1864 












2,085,372 38 


1866 












2,355,982 00 


1866 


67 
73 
72 
74 
78 
77 
79 
80 
81 
79 
80 
81 
82 
78 
75 


329 
375 
416 
459 
538 
570 
595 
641 
682 
719 
745 
780 
786 
802 
816 


3.376 
3,509 
3,609 
3,766 
3,^67 
4,024 
4,153 
4,246 
4,390 
4,476 
4,577 
4,683 
4,753 
4,878 
4,949 


723 
665 
618 
621 
627 
629 
591 
605 
549 
513 
529 
534 
538 
567 
560 




2^54,990 00 


1867 




3,361,567 00 


1868 




4,384,081 00 


1869 




5,331,774 00 


1870 




6.234,797 00 


1871 


374,760 
382,107 
399,067 
407,072 
414,060 
426,611 
431,707 
435,071 
441,291 
446,029 


7,155,995 00 


1872 


7,470,339 00 


1873 


8,105,391 00 


1874 


8,912,698 00 


1875 


9,115,354 00 


1876 


9,257,094 00 


1877 


9,159,680 00 


1878 •.... 


8,937,091 00 


1879 


9.011,454 00 


1880 


8,977,844 00 
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School Gensus. 

For the purpose of forming a basis for the apportionment. of pnblic moneji 
to the school districts, the laws, from the beginning of the State's existenoe^ 
have provided that an annual census of children should be taken Id each dis- 
trict. Under the territorial laws a census of children betweea the ages of fivs 
and sixteen was required to be taken, but no reports of the same are now to be 
found prior to the first report of Superintendent Fierce, for 1836. The first 
state enactment provided that the enumeration should include children between 
the ages of five and seventeen ; in 1843 the limit of ages was changed bo as to 
include those between four and eighteen, and in 1861 this limit was agiia 
changed, requiring the school census to include all children between five and 
twenty years. Since that time the law has remained unchanged. 

The following table exhibits the number of children reported in each yetr 
from 1836 to 1880. The rapid increase, in the earlier years, was doabtless, to 
a large extent, made up of reports received from new districts., where the chil- 
dren were previously residing, but unreported, and therefore does not prove a 
proportional increase in population. A decrease appears in 1841, while the 
ratio of annual increase in other years varies considerably. These may probi- 
bly be accounted for by the fact that a greater or less number of districts failed 
to report some years, although having reported previously; the several changes 
made in the ages included in the enumeration had also, doubtless, much to do 
with the difi^erences. 



Nainbtr«f 
Childrok 



Ybab. 


Ages. 


Number of 
Children. 


Year. 


AgA. 


Mamber of 
Children. 


Ybab. 


1836.... 


5 to 16 


2^37 


1861... 


4 to 18 


143,272 


1866... 


1837.-.- 


5 to 17 


16,471 


1862... 


ki 


150.531 


1867... 


183S.... 


it 


34,000 


1863... 


u 


160,453 


1868... 


1839.... 


(( 


45,892 


1854... 


u 


173A12, 


1869... 


1840...- 


(( 


48,817 


1855... 


u 


^-^MS^ 


1870... 


1841.... 


(i 


47,066 


1856... 


u 


202,^274 


1871... 


1842.... 


(( 


64,790 


1857... 


u 


216,928 


1872... 


1843.... 


4 to 18 


60,756 


1868... 


(4 


227,010 


1873... 


1844.... 


4( 


80,475 


1859... 


u 


237.641 


1874... 


1846..,. 


(( 


90,006 


1860... 


u 


"24a,sa2^ 


1875... 


1846.... 


(k 


97,658 


1861... 


5 to 20 


252,633 


1876... 


1847.... 


41 


108,130 


1862... 


k4 


261,328 


1877... 


1848.... 


(4 


117,952 


1863... 


ti 


273,620 


1878... 


1849.... 


(( 


125,218 


1864... 


(i 


280,772 


1879... 


1850.... 


U 


132,234 


1866... 


(( 


298,607 

m 


1880... 



5 to 20 



u 

M 

(« 

(( 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 



331,196 
338i44 
354,753 
374,774 



393,275 
404,236 
421.323 
436,694 



459,806 
469,444 
476,806 
4864W3 



ScuooL Attendance. 

Previous to 1869 the laws had not definitely designated who had a right to 
attend school, and in the absence of a direct statutory enactment, the Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction for several years previous held that no person 
who was a proper subject for education could be excluded; but this opinion 
was sometimes disputed. In the meantime, a case arose which was carried to 
the Supreme Court, in which the board in a certain district refused to admit a 
coloied child to the school. It was an ugly question, and in view of the large 
powei's of district boards, and the silence of tlie statute upon the subiect, it is 
not certain but the derision of the C(>urt would have been in favor of the 
district board. The Ix'gislature of 18r»9 removed the necessity for a decision by 
enacting that ''Ail persons, residents of any school district, and five years of 
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age, shall have an equal right to attend any school therein." In one city an 
attempt was then made to establish a ''colored school/' and in 1871 the fol- 
lowing was added to the law : ''And no separate school or department shall be 
kept for any persons on account of race or color." In addition to the points 
mentioned it will be observed that the only requirement as to age that is neces- 
sary to entitle persons to school privileges is that they shall be uot less than 
five years. Some have thought that the limits of ages, — live to twenty, — named 
in the law providing for the school census, restricted the right to attend school, 
but this is an erroneous impression, as the school census is taken simply to 
secure a basis for the distribution of public moneys. No upward limit is named, 
and consequently, any one who desires and who can be benefited by attending 
school, is entitled to the fullest privileges of the schools, regardless of the age 
over five to which he or she may have attained. 

The following table exhibits the whole number of children reported as in 
attendance upon the public schools each year from 1836 to 1880 inclusive: 



Tear. 


Number of Chil. 
dren Attending 
Public Schuols. 


Year. 


Number of Cbil. 
droii Attending 
Public Schools. 


Year. 


Number of ChiU 
drfD Attendiog 
Public Schools. 


1836 


2,377 

6,943 

28,764 

44,067 

47.901 

51,254 

56,173 

55,555 

70,277 

75,770 

77,807 

88,080 

98,044 

102,871 

110,478 


1851 


115,165 

103.266 
113,792 
129.517 
142,307 
153.116 
162,936 
173,594 
183,759 
193,107 
202,504 
207,332 
216,144 
215,736 
228,629 


1866 


246,957 


1837 


1852 


1867 


243,161 


1838 


1853 

1854 


1868 


250,996 


1839 


1S69 


269.587 


1840 


1855 

1856 


1870 


278,686 


1841 


1871 

1872 


297.466 


1842 


1857 


303,534 


1843 


1868 


1873 


307,014 


1844 


1859 


1874 

1875 


327,506 


1846 


1860 


343,931 


1846 


1861 


1876 


345.096 


1847 


1862 


1877 


367,139 


1848 


1863 


1878 


359,702 


1849 


1864 


1879 


342,138 


1850 


1865 


1880 


362,196 
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When considering the entire number of children in the State who have 
annually been brought into school relationship, there should be taken into 
account, in addition to the numbers given in the foregoing table, the number of 
pupils attending private and select schools each year. It is to be regretted that 
the statistics of such schools have not always been carefully gathered. Attempts 
have been made in this direction at occasional intervals in the history of the 
State, but the items furnished have lacked uniformity, and have consisted 
chiefly of estimates. The number of pupils in attendance upon these schools, 
as reported each year since 1863, appears in the following table: 



Year. 


Estimated Nam. 
ber of Chi Id ran 
Attending Pri- 
▼ate Sckoold. 


Year. 


Estimated Num- 
ber of Children 
Attending Pri- 
▼ate kkhoolsL 


Year. 


Estimated Nam. 
bfr of Childrea 
Attending Prl. 
▼ate Schoola. 


1863 


4,708 
4.279 
6.276 
8.320 
10.703 
11,917 


1869 


8.807 
9.613 
8.772 
8.189 
6,701 
5,845 


1875 


7.934 


1864 


1870 


1876 

1877 


8.033 


1865 ... 


1871 

1872 


8.958 


18(>6 


1878 

1879 


10.634 


18b7 


1873 


18.253 


1868 


1874.. 


1880 


18,854 
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SupSBYisiOK OF Schools akd Tbaohebb. 

From the very inception of our school system until the present tlie sabjeeft 
of supervision of schools and teachers has received greater or less attentioB, 
and yet, strange to say, a satisfactory method has not, as yet, been adopted. 
Superintendent Pierce, in his first report to the Legislature, presented very fallj 
the importance of competent supervision by means of an intelligent inspeotiM 
of teachers and schools. The first enactment provided for the examination ol 
teachers and the visitation of schools by the township board of school inspeck- 
ors. This plan was followed for three years, when the Legislatare, for soiiia 
reason now unknown, repealed that' portion of the law which required the vin- 
tation of schools, and as a consequence, the inspectors, in most instancei^ 
remained away from the schools and left the pupils to do as they pleased and 
the teachers to plod along without counsel or sympathy. Such being the cm. 
Superintendent Sawyer, in his report for 1841, appealed (o the Legislature for 
a change, and also stated his conviction that the township board of school 
inspectors, for various reasons, could not be expected to fulfill the original pur* 
poses of their appointment. He therefore recommended the enactment of a 
law which would provide for a supervisory authority that would be coSxtennn 
with the county, whose duty should be to examine all teachers, visit all schooli^ 
collect statistics, see that the laws were efficiently executed, ascertain their de- 
fects, suggest improvements and otherwise promote sound education. The 
Legislature, however, did not see fit to adopt his suggestions, but in 1843 
restored to the township board of school inspectors the requirement of visitatioa 
in a modified form. This provision was such that the inspectors were to appoint 
one of their number to visit each school in the township, at least once each 
term, and he was to inquire into the condition of the schools, examine the pnpib^ 
and give such advice to both teachers and pupils as he might deem beneficial 
This method of visitation, in connection with the examination of teachers bj 
the board of school inspectors, constituted all there was of supervision of the 
common schools for twenty-four years, although the necessity for a better sji- 
tem was frequently presented and urged upon the Legislature. 

In the meantime, the people of the cities and larger villages were led to see 
the folly of attempting to conduct their schools in the loose manner provided, 
or of leaving them without any oversight at all. Special enactments were 
therefore petitioned for, which were granted by the Legislature, and which 
gave to such cities and villages authority to provide for such supervision u 
they might desire for their respective schools. In consequence of such special 
enactments, and also under the provisions of the general law for graded and 
high schools, competent and intelligent supervision has been secured in many 
schools. In the larger systems, the persons employed as superintendents devote 
their entire time to the oversight of the schools, while in the smaller ones they 
give that part of their time not required for supervision to teaching some of 
the more advanced classes. The benefits of this superintendence are most 
manifest and are seen in the order and system which prevail, instead of the 
disorder and confusion of former times. The improved methods of instruc- 
tion, also, which have been introduced into these schools, the grading of the 
schools, and the classification of the pupils, are results of this intelligent 
supervision, while the improved courses of study, and the rapid progress of the 
pupils in these courses, make evident its advantages. 

But the wants and needs of the country schools were not met by any of the 
changes which secured the advantages of good supervision to the cities and 
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yillages, and consequently they were left sabject to the imperfect plan provided 
by the primary school laws. It therefore remained for the Legislature of 1867 
to take a step in advance by enacting a law which provided for county saper- 
intendents of schools. By this act such officers were to be elected biennially at 
the spring election for a term of two years. The duties of the county saperln- 
tendents^ required by this act, consisted chiefly in examining and licensing all 
teachers for the public schools of the county, and in visiting each of the schools 
of the county, at least once in each year, in order to examine carefully into the 
discipline and the modes of instruction, and into the progress and proficiency 
of the pupils ; to counsel with the teachers and district boards as to the course of 
studies to be pursued, and for the improvement of the instruction and disci- 
pline of the schools. He was also to note the condition of the school-houses 
and appurtenances thereto, and to suggest plans for new school-houses to be 
erected, and for warming and ventilating the same, and the general improve- 
ment of school-houses and grounds; to inquire into the condition of district 
and township libraries, and to counsel, when necessary, for their better man- 
agement, and to see that the money collected from fines, etc., was devoted to 
the support of the libraries ; to promote by public lectures and teachers' insti- 
tutes, and by such other means as he might devise, the improvement of the 
schools in his county, and the elevation of the character and qualifications of 
the teachers ; to consult with the teachers and school boards toward securing 
the more general and regular attendance of children upon the public schools; 
and to examine the annual reports of the inspectors, and to make reports of his 
own labors to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This mode of super- 
vision was hailed as a grand advance by a large number of the more earnest 
friends of education, and great expectation of the improvement of the schools 
was entertained. Although the scheme in many respects was faulty, yet the 
efforts and influence of the superintendents were conducive to much good, and 
a wide contrast was soon made manifest between the schools taught under its 
operations and those of former years. But its defects were seized upon by those 
who had, from the beginning, opposed it, and every opportunity was taken to 
cripple and belittle it. As a consequence, a weight of popular opposition was 
brought against it, to which the Legislature, without any attempt to remedy 
the defects, yielded, and in 1875 repealed all of its provisions, and inaugurated 
in its stead the present system of township superintendency of schools. The 
act providing for township superintendents of schools imposes upon those offi- 
cers duties and responsibilities very similar to those formerly required of the 
oounty superintendents, but limiting their jurisdiction to the townships in 
which they hold office, and their term of office to one year. 

EXAMIKATIOK AKD EmPLOYMBKT OF TeAGHEBS. 

Under every state enactment, as well as by the territorial provisions con- 
cerning schools, the examination and certification of teachers have been required, 
and the employment, at public expense, of any teacher not duly qualified by 
holding a certificate from proper legal authority has been prohibited. The 
original state law provided that candidates for teachers' certificates should be 
examined as to their knowledge of the several branches of study usually taught 
in the primary schools, their moral character and their ability to teach and 
govern a school. It will be observed that no pai*ticular branches were named, 
a knowledge of which should be required by the inspectors, neither were various 
grades of certificates provided for. When the inspectors were satisfied that the 
candidates possessed the requisite qualifications, they were to grant certificates 
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Graded Schools. 

All the early schools of Michigaa were from necessity ungraded schools, and 
no attempts were made for several years after the organization of the school 
system of the State to introduce anything looking toward the grading of any d 
the schools. The cities and villages were the first to seek and secare mA 
legislation as would enahle them to provide for the instruction of a large nam* 
ber of pupils together, and such classificjation as would facilitate that instmo- 
tion and render it more effective. The first city to organize its schools iato 
one system was Detroit. By an act passed at the session of the Legislature in 
1842, the city was united in a single district, with a board of education, to 
which was granted full powers over the whole subject of public school edacft- 
tion within the limits of the city. The next act of legislation looking towud 
the grading of schools was that of 1843, providing for the formation of union 
school districts, to which allusion has already been made. This law provided 
that '' whenever the board of school inspectors of any township shall deem thit 
the interests of any of the school districts will be best promoted by so doin^^ 
they may form a single district out of any two or more districts therein, and 
classify the pupils in such district into two or more classes, according to their 
proficiency and advancement in learning, and require that such pupils be 
taught in distinct schools or departments as classified by them, and such dis- 
trict may have the sanie number of school-houses, if necessary, and raise the 
same amount of taxes which the original districts forming the same could raiee 
if not united." Among the first to be organized under the provisions of this 
law were the schools of Jonesville, Flint, Goldwater, Marshal], and Battle 
Greek. Other cities and villages were not slow in recognizing the advautagee 
to be gained by being so organized, and before many years had elapsed a con- 
siderable number had availed themselves of the provisions of this law. But the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 was very largely a period of experiment in the history 
of the union and graded schools. Considerable opposition was manifested in 
various quarters, and as a consequence there was not that rapid growth that 
otherwise might have been expected. The system had earnest friends, how- 
ever, who, by intelligent and ceaseless efforts, kept its advantages before the 
people, and ably defended it from the assaults of its enemies. By means of 
this agitation, it constantly gained friends, public sentiment was very largely 
brought to its support, and a foundation was laid that has never been disturbed 
in the succeeding years. In the meantime, it was found that the provisions of 
the law were too limited as to the powers graqted the districts, and as a conse- 
quence several cities, led by force of their necessities, asked for and obtained from 
the Legislature special enactments. This fact, united with the experience of six- 
teen years, prepared the way for the law of 1869^ which gave to any district, hav- 
ing not less than two hundred children between the ages of four and eighteen 
years, authority to organize as a graded and high school district, and granted to 
districts that might so organize much greater powers than could be secured under 
the previous general law. Two or more adjoining districts might also, under 
this enactment, be united to form a graded school district. In 1861 this law 
was changed so that districts having at least one hundred children between the 
ages of five and twenty years, might be organized under its provisions. This 
enactment has since that time remained materially unchanged, and under its 
provisions the graded school districts of the State have increased until they now 
number nearly four hundred, while through the intelligence and liberality of 
the people, these schools have attained a high degree of development, and com- 
pare favorably with those of any other State. 
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paseed in 1857 vhich f;ave authority to the board of ioBtrnctioQ of the State 
, Kormal School to issue to certain graduates of the school a diploma aud cer- 
tificate, which should serye as a legal certiScate of qualification to teach ia 
any of the public schools of the State. The provisions of this lav still remain 
unchanged. Ko state or normal school certificate ia liable to annulment 
except by the authority which granted it, hut the effect of any certificate may 
be suspended in any township by the proper supervisory authority of the town- 
ship. 

The laws providing for the emptoymeat of teachers have given this duty 
exclusively to the district board. The present enactment requires that all 
teachers employed shall be duly qualified by having a valid certificate from a 
proper legal authority; that all contracts for teaching shall be in writing and 
signed by a majority of the board on behalf of the district, The contract must 
specify the wages agreed upon, .and shall require the teacher to keep a correct 
list of the pupils attending the school, the age of each, and the number of 
days each pupil is present, and to furnish the director of the district with s 
correct copy of this register at the close of the school. By other provisions of 
the laws, aud of contracts, the teacher is held responsible to the district board 
for the efficient discharge of every duty properly attaching to the office of 
teacher, including the oversight and preservation of school buildings, grounds, 
farnitare. apparatus, and other school property, as well as the more important^ 
work of instruction and government. 

In collecting the statistics relative to the employment of teachers it has been 
' impossible to ascertain anything of a definite character for several of the yeare. 
The following table exhibits the whole number of teachers reported as having 
been employed during the years 1845 to 1850 and 1855 to 1880 inclusive; pre- 
vious to 1845, and duHng the four years intervening between 1850 and 1895( it 
appears that the number employed was not reported. This table also sbovB 
the average monthly wages of teachers during the years 1845 to 1849 and 1863 
to 1880 inclusive, this item not having been reported for other years. In a 
preceding table, which shows the expenditures of school districts, the total 
amount of teachers' wages paid each year from 1863 to 1880 ia given : 



TEAK. 


NdBBta 


r Ti.ni. 


A>»ii» Wun or 

TUOBIU FIB 


YEAB. 


SimnmoTTuai- 

IMM KuruiiD. 


*"t«"'.«*«b" 




M«. 


Women. 


.„ 


W0-™. 


K«. 


Wonnii. 

7,466 
7,495 
7Jt77 

7.533 
7,895 
8.221 
8,303 
8.624 
8.9-10 
9,1-20 

nil 

9,330 
8,4H7 
9.683 
8.877 


«.. 


Womm. 


1845 

1848 

1847 

18-18 


1,214 
1,209 
1,31(5 
1.413 
1,435 
1.476 

i.eoo 

1,775 
2.131 
3,326 
3,44+ 
2.n86 
2.32B 
9.380 
1.018 
1,SI6 


1,830 

1:^1 

2.436 
2,618 

2,i(ia 

3.474 
3,748 
4.605 
4,905 
6.068 
6.335 
6.484 
5.HS8 
G.1107 
7.000 


(11 98 

12 71 

13 87 
13 71 


Hi 

6 AS 


lit::::: 

1867 

1868 

1868 

{g?:;:::: 

1872 

1873 

1874 

187B 

1876 

1877 

I8T8 

1879 

1880 


1,326 
1.687 
2,007 
2.1995 
3.a54 
3.703 
3,971 
3.035 
3.Ut0 
3.168 
3,287 
B.548 
8.781 
3.916 
3.964 
4.U72 


|41 77 

43 63 

44 03 

47 78 

47 71 
52 63 
49 02 
49 11 
51 94 
62 45 
51 29 

48 dO 
42 64 
41 41 
38 09 
37 '28 


|17 64 

18 44 

19 48 
21 03 
24 55 
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1864 


28 17 

34 00 


13 44 
16 63 


23 48 

26 73 
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,^ 


Won™. 




1H-68 

85 

Hi 75 

106 
119 
12:1 
147 
148 
170 
208 
235 
248 
266 
300 
311 
327 

338 
350 
3o;l 
389 


39.422 
42.117 
46.&92 
55.378 
65,756 
69,025 
81.260 
87.130 
100,701 

in.9e3 

127,678 
134.634 
145.-239 
155.740 
166.640 
17S.a04 
177.875 
202,454 
184,800 
193.704 
190.115 
213,712 


25,832 
30.670 
38.460 
44.774 
48.968 
49.934 
54.092 
59.208 
71.336 
79.667 
86.008 
91.692 
102.309 
1.10,006 
113,433 
121,919 
124.467 
125,849 
122,814 
131,868 
134,137 
141,153 


899.933 72 
108.890 95 
128,139 37 
136,004 67 
107.489 93 
186.900 27 
249.940 00 
280.486 58 
3(13.885 01 
4a 1,676 29 
623,101 77 
610.478 36 
692,174 64 
783,536 42 
825.173 12 
914.253 02 
933.3.12 26 
976.104 84 
. 930,1«6 69 
971.264 67 
94T.408 29 
997,006 94 














SSllJSOV 

64i*«a 

676J0T* 
SGOjTie 
S9S.7T4 n 
1.119.379 
1,407,306 a 
I.629.3H a 
2.4SOJ00DI 
3.136.067 « 
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4.416.060 0) 
4.784.141 08 
6,154.116 91 
5.485.161 ra 
5.775.790 0) 
6.823,171 M 
5.532.491 « 
5,460.425 M 
5.746.686 09 
6,826.718 « 


1801 


(51 76 

48 64 
47 86 

65 62 

66 04 
63 0!) 
84 99 

77 02 
89 75 
07 07 
93 34 
91 60 
93 79 

93 02 

94 88 
89 01 

78 11 
76 98 
09 69 

67 93 


919 70 

33 60 
19 41 
21 38 
25 87 
28 20 
37 65 
30 35 

34 74 

36 11 

37 33 
34 81 
30 94 
32 64 

39 54 

40 95 

38 66 
38 34 
36 21 
30 02 


3863 






I860 

1867 




1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1S74 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


1880. 



Public High Schools. 

It will be observed that thy far in these sketches bat little reference hii 
been made to the public higll achoole of the State, As these schools an 
intended to supply the means for secondary education it has been thoagbt 
proper to treat of them in that relation. Although thus removed from thu 
connection, the fact must not be lost sight of thiit these schools constitute an 
integral part of the common school system of the State. The statisticii of the 
high schools have not been collected apart from those of the graded school^ 
bat are included in the totals given in the preceding tables. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



I. BRANCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The school system contemplated by the f ramers of the first Constitution and 
laws of the State embraced the widest field. Not only did that system provide 
for primary schools and a University, but it also included a plan for the estab- 
lishment of schools of secondary grade^ which should serve as a link between 
the two. These schools were to be denominated Branches of the University. 
Superintendent Pierce, in his first report to the Legislature, presented a plan 
which provided that any county containing a given number of inhabitants, 
should be entitled to an academy of the highest grade, as a branch of the Uni- 
versity, on condition that the board of supervisors should procure an eligible 
site, and cause suitable buildings to be erected, such as should be deemed suf- 
ficient, and approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The board 
of supervisors were to appoint six **wise and discreet persons," who, together 
with one appointed by the Superintendent, were to constitute the board of 
trustees. Of this academic board, the judge of probate and the two associate 
judges of the county, were to be ex-officiis members, and the county clerk, 
clerk eX'Officio of the board. The trustees were to superintend its general con- 
cerns, appoint professors and teachers, and make a report to a board of visitors. 
This board was to consist of three persons, to be appointed annually, one by 
the supervisors, and two by the Superintendent. It was to be their duty to 
visit the academy at its annual examination, to inquire into its condition, ex- 
amine the proceedings of the board of trustees, and forward their report to the 
Superintendent. For the support of these institutions it was proposed that the 
board of supervisors cause to be raised by the county a sum equal to that 
which should be apportioned to it from the income of the University fund. In 
each academy were to be three departments ; one for the education of teachers, 
one for the higher branches of English education, and one for classical learn- 
ing. The course of instruction for the teachers' class to be three years ; this 
department to be open, without charge, to all who wished to fit themselves for 
the business of teaching, on pledge of teaching at least four years, under a 
forfeiture, if they did not. Tuition for the English department not to exceed 
ten dollars, and for the classical, twelve. Whenever any county complied with 
these requirements, it yraa to be entitled to an appropriation of $500 for the 
purchase of ^apparatus and books. In the teachers' department the following 
studies were recommended : the English language, writing and drawing, arith- 
metic, mental and written, and book-keeping, geography and general history 
combined, and history of the United States, geometry, trigonometry, mensura- 
tion and surveying, natural philosophy and elements of astronomy, geology 
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and chemistry^ oonstitation of the United States and of the State of Michigan, 
select portions of the laws and duties of public officers, principles of teaching 
rhetoric, algebra, the nature of man as a physical, intellectaal and oitml 
being, and his relative duties. 

The first law under state legislation establishing the University, ¥« 
approved March 18, 1837, and included provisions by which it was made the 
duty of the Regents of the University together with the Snperintendent of 
Public Instruction, to establish such branches in the different parts of the Staie 
as should be authorized by the Legislature, and to prescribe needful roles and 
regulations. The branches were excluded from the right to confer degreei. 
In connection with every such branch, there was to be an institution for the 
education of females in the higher branches of knowledge, whenever suitable 
buildings should be prepared. In each of the branches there was to be i 
department of agriculture, with competent instructors in the theory of agricul- 
ture, including vegetable physiology and agricultural chemistry, and experi- 
mental and practical farming and agriculture. Whenever such branches were 
formed, there was to be in each a department especially appropriated to the 
•education of teachers for the primary schools, and such other departments tf 
the Segents deemed necessary. Whenever the branches were established, or 
any of them, there were to be apportioned to each, in proportion to the num- 
ber of scholars therein, for the support of its professors and teachers, and also 
for the purchase of books and apparatus, such sums as the state of the Uni- 
versity fund should allow. 

The object and importance of the branches of the University were set forth 
in the Superintendent's report for 1838, in the following language : 

It is certainly of much consequence to the puhlic interests that these branches be 
pushed forward with vigor, and be adequately sustained. They form the lUl-lmpor- 
tant connecting link between the primary schools and the University. They are 
specially intenaed to fit such young men for the regular classical course of the Uni- 
versity, as wish to enter the institution; also to prepare some for the profe$$io% 
0/ teachingy that the primary schools may be fully supplied with competent instmo 
tors; and to qualify others for those numerous employments of life, which require a 
more extended education than is usually to be obtained at the district schooL 
Unquestionably, then, they are essential to the successAil and harmonious action of 
the system. Without them, every part of it must suffer, and every department lan- 
guish. Without teachers, thoroughly educated and bred to the profession, what 
essential benefit can rationally be expected to result from the general establishment 
of primary schools? 

But where can we find such teachers, without fhrnishing the necessary means to fit 
them for the work, and where can we better do it than in the contemplated brandies 
of the University? It is indeed of the first importance to the great interests of 
education in our own State, that these branches be well appointed and vigorously 
sustained. For the purpose of supporting the department for the education of teach« 
ers, it is suggested whether a small amount might not be appropriated to this object, 
firom the income of the school fund? The proposed branches occupy the middle 
ground, being connected on the one hand with the primary schools, by the establish- 
ment of a department in each, for the education of teachers; and on the other with 
the University itself, by the establishment, in each of them, of a preparatory coursei 
and being thus equally designed for the benefit of both the University and district 
schools, it seems no more than right and Just that they should be supported from 
the funds of each. 

The first formal report made by the Eegents was dated January 5, 1839. 
In this report it is stated that at their first meeting, held June 5, 1837, the 
Regents had resolved to establish branches as soon as could conveniently be 
done ; one in the first senatorial district, one in the second, two in the third, 
one in the fourth, and three in the fifth, making eight branches in all; and 
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$8,000 was appropriated to aid in the payment of teachers to be employed in 
them, when they were organized. Five of these they had organized and pat in 
operation ; one at Pontiac, one at Monroe, one at Kalamazoo, one at Detroit, 
and one at Niles; for all of which principal instructocs were appointed. The 
number of pupils in all the several branches was reported to be 161, ten of 
whom were qualifying themselves as teachers for common schools, and six for 
the University. It was estimated that in 1840 thirty students would be ready 
to enter the Freshman or Sophomore classes; in 1841, thirty-five; in 1842, 
forty; and that the total number of students, whom parents designed for a 
liberal education, was 101. The Regents anticipated great accessions to this 
number. They remarked, as a matter of congratulation to the State at large, 
that '^ wherever a branch has been established, it has not only received the 
decided approbation and support of the inhabitants in its immediate vicinity, 
but has continued regularly to increase in the number of students from term 
to term.'' A uniform system of studies had been adopted, subject to such 
alterations as experience might suggest. The Regents further remarked *' that 
the system of branches, their organization, board of visitors, support of instruct- 
ors, and, in a word, everything connected therewith, being a new and untried 
experiment in our country, they feel the necessity and importance of proceeding 
with caution and deliberation." The branches established did not include any 
department for female education. 

In 1840 the Regents announced the discontinuance of the branch established 
at Kalamazoo, and the establishment of one at White Pigeon, and one at Te- 
cumseh. Six teachers were now employed as principals of branches, ahd six 
tutors, two of whom were females. The average number of pupils under 
instruction was two hundred and twenty-two. With a view to ensure uniformity 
in the system of instruction, in the discipline, and in books used, the principals 
of the branches were convened, and a uniform system adopted. One-tenth of 
the funds arising from tuition was pledged for the establishment of a library 
in each of these institutions. The Regents stated that from communications 
received by them, they had learned with regret that many young men who had 
sought admission into the branches had been turned away for want of appro- 
priate places of study, and of boarding houses adapted to the wants and 
pecuniary abilities of the applicants for admission. 

Superintendent Pierce, in his report for 1841, — his last communication to the 
Legislature, — expressed his deep conviction of the importance of maintaining the 
branches as a part of the school system. The parent institution, he maintained, 
could not succeed without them. Its main dependence from year to year must 
be upon the branches; and it was deemed to be equally important to the pri- 
mary schools, as a source for educated, well-qualified and competent teachers. 

The following is an extract from the report of the committee of Regents for 

1841, to the Superintendent: 

In organizing a Board of Regents to carry out the views of the Legislature, in the 
establishment of a University, it is conceived to have been the primary object of this 
body to extend its benefits as widely, and at as early a period throughout the State, 
as the wants of the community, and the means at their disposal would permit. 
Their attention was therefore called at as early a day as possible, to the location and 
establishment of branches of the University, at suitable points, where the elements 
of a classical and English education preparatory to the entrance of tlie students into 
the present institution, should be taught. Th<s object has been steadily pursued, not 
only from its being the appointed means for preparing classes for the final collegiate 
course, but from the additional consideration that in a new and hastily settled com- 
munity it would be one of the best and most practical means of arousing attention 
to the value and importance of the plan of education submitted to the people in the 
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organic act, and of thus preparing the public mind to appreciate and foster it. ^ * 
The committee on branches, charged with this duty, have encountered an arduooi 
task in the management of the correspondence, the selection of principals, and the 
pecuniary questions which required decision and adjustment; and the board owe to 
it much of the success wliioh ha^ attended that effort. Of the seven branches esuli- 
lished, five are under the direction of clergymen, and two of laymen of various relif- 
ious denominations. The Board cannot, they believe, be raistalcen in the importanoe 
they attach to the connection between learning and morals, science and religion, sod 
at any rate, would be unjust to themselves not to express the belief that success can- 
not permanently crown the institution committed to their management, after this 
ligament is severed. 

Twenty teachers and professors of all grades have been employed, who have 
instructed an average number of two hundred and thirty-six scholars. A steadj 
increase of number has talcen place in the respective terms for the 3'ear. At four of 
the branches, namely at Monroe, White Pigeon, Niles, and Tecumseh, there liave 
been female departments under appropriate instructors,whereonIy Enj^lish branches 
bave been taught. The eflect of home schools in this department has been propi- 
tious, and they constitute a branch of higher instruction contemplated by the act. 
which has been appreciated by the inhabitants. In view of the whole amount of 
instruction furnished— its character and distribution, it may be asserted that iuno 
previous year has the institution, through its branches, rendered equally important 
services to the State. 

Superintendent Sawyer, in his first report, endorsed the views of his prede- 
cessor in relation to the importance of sustaining the branches. The Kcgente 
reported, however, that to continue the branches on the system originally estab- 
lished would be impracticable without further resources, and that those at 
command of the Board would not be sufficient to continue them for mote than 
a year or eighteen mouths at furthest. The value of tiic branches was felt to 
be great, yet the importance of opening the main institution was still greater, 
inasmuch as the interests of education called for it, and all the necessary 
buildings and preparations had been completed. The idea was conceived that 
possibly now, since the branches had been established and were in suecessfQl 
operation, a change might bo made in the system which would subject the 
Board to less expense, continue to foster the branches, and afford means to 
justify the opening of the University. A change therefore was resolved upon, 
and instead of the Board's undertaking to support the branches by paying the 
principals' and teachers' salaries, and receiving the avails of tuition, it was 
determined that from and after the 19th of August there should be the sum of 
|f500 only appropriated to each branch, the principal to be allowed to appropri- 
ate the proceeds of tuition to his own use, and to be at the expense of employ- 
ing and paying necessary assistants, as well as of meeting all expenses for 
repairing buildings. The effect of this change was the cessation of the branches 
at Pontiac, Monroe and Niles. The remainder continued to flourish and 
to extend their advantages to the places whore they were situated. 

In 1843 the Regents reported branches in continuance at Detroit, Kalamazoo, 
White Pigeon, Tecumseh and Ann Arbor, with a total number of 174 scholars. 
Pecuniary considerations had induced the Board to reduce the appropriation! 
for sustaining them to $200 to each branch, exclusive of tuition fees. The 
principals at Tecumseh and White Pigeon resigned and two others were ap- 
pointed. The Board of Visitors for this year stated that the Superintendeut 
of Public Instruction and Kegents had seemed to have appreciated the impor- 
tance of establishing branches, as the means of a more general diffusion of the 
benefits of education, and of preparing students for the University, and re£[rctted 
that it should have been necessary from the want of means, to make a 
retrograde movement in regard to them, by discontinuing those at Monroe, 
Pontiac and Niles, though they concurred in the prudential reasons which 
induced the step. They recommended as early a resuscitation and extension of 
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the system as an improvement in the financial condition of the University 
would admit. 

The report of the Regents for the next year gave the number of students in 
attendance at the branches as 133. The academy at Bomeo had been made a 
branch, and the branch at Monroe had been revived under the direction of Mr, 
Ira Mayhew, but without the aid of an appropriation. 

In 184:0 the Regents reported branches at White Pigeon, Kalamazoo, Romeo^ 
Tecumseh, and Monroe, at which there had been a total attendance during 
the year of 247 students. The report for this year closes with the statement 
that 'Uhese institutions continue to be useful auxiliaries to the parent institu- 
tion." In 1847 there were four branches reported, being those at White 
Pigeon, Romeo, Kalamazoo, and Tecumseh, in which were 287 students, of 
whom 12C were females. 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents in August, 1848, the report of the 
committee on the branches showed but four of them in existence, and the 
Regents, after a careful examination, came to the conclusion that appropria- 
tions could not be made for such as were in existence, or for the establishment 
of others, without seriously trenching upon the resources, and limiting in a 
great degree the usefulness, and even endangering the success of the parent 
institution. From this period no appropriations were made to any of the 
branches, nor have we been able to find any reports from the branches, except 
the one at Romeo, which furnished a statement in 1851, giving the whole 
number of students as 2ul. Of these 43 were pursuing classical studies, 19 
French, and 127 the higher mathematics and branches of English education. 

Accompanying the report of the Regents for 1852 was a memoir written by 

Dr. Z. Pitcher, at the request of the Regents for the purpose of bringing before 

their successors a resume of their acts and the reasons for the adoption of some 

of their more important measures, in such a form that it might serve as a 

guide for their action, or as a beacon to warn them, according as those acts might 

be approved or be regarded of doubtful utility. Speaking of the branches of 

the University, Dr. Pitcher said : 

Having selected the site of the University, secured the means of erecting the build* 
ings, purchasing the library, and of doing other things necessary to lay its foundar 
tion, it became apparent tiiat the materials for the construction of the living edifice 
were not at hand. The blocks for the statuary were in tiie quarry, but there were 
no hands to hew them into form. Our political and social -institutions were yet 
in a transition state. The common schools were then in chaos, and our whole 
system of public instruction in a state, at best, of inchoation. Believing that 
the attempt to establish or organize the University at this stage of our political 
existence, in this condition of the other educational institutions of the State, would 
prove abortive, the Regents resolved (as the constitutional authority or warrant for 
so doing had not then been questioned) to invert the order of things contemplated 
in the organic law, and to proceed at once to the establishment of branches as a 
means of furnishing the elements necessary to give vitality to the central institu- 
tion, when the time for appointing its faculty should arrive. In order to carry this 
purpose into effect, the committee on branches were authorized to employ an agent 
to visit the different sections of the State and engage the cooperation of citizens 
living at such points as seemed most suitable for the establishment of branches, and 
to report his doings to the Board. This agent, who was restricted to eight localities, 
reported in favor of locating a branch at rontiac, Detroit, Monroe, Tecumseh, Niles, 
Grand Rapids, Palmer, and Jackson, the citizens of which were required to Airnish 
the site and the edifice necessary for the accommodation of pupils. On the fulfill- 
ment of these conditions, branches were orf:anized at Monroe, Tecumseh, Niles, 
IVhite Pigeon, Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Romeo and Detroit. A department for the 
education of females was added to the branches at Monroe, Tecumseh. White 
Pio:eon, Kalamazoo and Romeo. Branches were also located at Mackinac, Jack- 
son, Utica, Ypsilanti, and Coldwater, but no appropriations were ever made for 
their support. On the first organization of the Board of Regents, it included no 
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clerical members. For this reason, tlie University, then in fiUuro^ was 8ti£»matized 
as an infidel afiair, which, it was predicted, would fail to perform the functions for 
which it had been endowed. This prediction was uttered with much confidence in 
certain quarters, and an act for the incorporation of a sectarian colleg^e was nrged 
through the Legislature, partly by the force of an appeal to the religious feeling of 
the members, based on this accusation. Partly with a view to disarm that kind ot 
opposition, and more especially because they believed it to be a duty, irrespective of 
it, the Board was careful to introduce the elements of religion into the branches 
which they did by the appointment of clergymen of the different denominations as 
principals thereof. In the adoption of rules for the government of the brandies, 
special care was taken to guard the common school interest from injury, by requiring 
candidates for admission to undergo a preparatory examination. Tuition was to be 
paid in advance. A treasurer was appointed for each branch who was required to 
mske a report of the funds in his hands, at the close of each term. The course of 
study to be pursued therein was prescribed by the Board of Regents, which embraced 
the preparation of the pupil for college, his qualification for business, or for teacb- 
ing, as he might himself elect. With tlie design of inducing young men who had 
been educatea at the branches, to engage in the business of instruction, a regulation 
was adopted which authorized tlie treasurer to refund the money paid for tuition to 
all such persons as should furnish to him evidence of having been engaged in teach- 
ing, having regard to the time they had been thus employed. A board of visitors 
was also appointed for each branch, to whom such powers were delegated as seemed 
necessary to the practical working of the system. 

Notwithstanding the pains taken to adapt these institutions to the public exigen- 
cies, so that their legitimate functions could be performed without infringing upon 
another portion of the educational system, they soon began to detline in popular 
estimation, because they were not able at the same time to perform the functions of 
a common school as well as' those of a branch of the University. A feeling of jealoosy 
was awaJcened in the minds of those whose children were excluded from them, from 
want either of age or of qualifications. Consequently they were soon regarded ti 
places for the education of the (so called) aristocracy of the State, and the University, 
through the influence of the branches, began to be spoken of as an enemy to popular 
education. If an opinion may be formed of public sentiment by the tone of certain 
official papers, it would appear as though that feeling, instead of becoming extinct, 
has only changed the mode and place of its appearing. Finding that the branches 
were drawing largely upon the fund designed for the construction of the university 
buildings, and that they were not satisfactorily accomplishing the end for which they 
had been established, the Board of Regents, after mature deliberation, being fully 
assured that the expense of keeping them up was greatly disproportioned to the 
benefits accruing therefrom, suspended, in 1846, all appropriations for their support, 
after more than $30,000 had been expended in trying to sustain them. From this 
experimental though abortive effort to build up and sustain branches of the Univer- 
sity, the Board have learned, and they deem the lesson of sufficient importance to 
leave it on record, that local institutions of learning thrive best under the immediate 
management of the citizens of the place in which they are situated, and when endowed 
or sustained by their immediate patrons. 

II. INCORPORATED ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 

Daring the earlier years of the State's history quite a uamber of academies 
and seminaries were incorporated by special acts of the Legislature^ in each of 
which more or less of intermediate instruction was given. Of the operations 
of nearly all of these institutions we have failed to find anything on record, 
and the fact that they were granted charters by the Legislature is the only evi- 
dence now obtainable that they ever had even a contemplated existence. Si- 
multaneously with the decadence of the branches of the University, these incor- 
porated academies and seminaries rapidly increased, and to these the people 
looked, to a considerable extent, for the accomplishment of tlie work previously 
expected of the branches. Tlie most of these incorporated institutions were 
under the fostering care of various religious denominations. The Jjegislature, 
in granting charters, gave them a legal existence but extcn»lo(l to them no 
pecuniary aid. It was made the duty of the trustees of such institutions to 
submit annual reports to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, which 
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should exhibit the number of pupils in attendance, the state of the finances of 
the institutions, and the condition of all their departments. A large number 
of these charters were granted ; whereof some never went into successful opera- 
tion, and others were soon discontinued. Very few, if any of them, uniformly 
made the reports required of them by law. Under the first Constitution of the 
State the Legislature was at liberty to grant special acts of incorporation to 
each institution that might apply for the same; the revised Constitution, 
adopted in 1850, however, forbade the granting of special charters to any pri- 
vate corporation whatever, and consequently it became necessary, if any such 
institutions were to be incorporated, that the Jjegislature should enact a general 
law for the same. Such a law was passed in 1855, under the provisions ol 
which has been effected the incorporation of all institutions of learning since 
that time. 

During the decade from 1850 to 1S60 there was much doubt as to whether 
the secondary schools should be made to form an integral part of the public 
echool system of the State, or whether they should be left independent and 
entirely to the fostering care of private corporations. Superintendent Shear- 
man, in his report for 1854, advised a return to the former plan of maintaining 
branches of the University, or, in lieu of the branches, the establishment of 
high schools as a part of the union school system. Superintendent Mayhew, 
however, in his report for 1855, and again in 1857, recommended that the 
various incorporated academies and seminaries be adopted by the State ; that 
the State appropriate a fund for their aid ; and that they be required to pre- 
pare students for admission to the University. The following are bis remarks 
upon this subject : 

It is desirable to foster this class of institutions, both academic and collegiate, and 
to bring them thus into sympathy with our system of public instruction, of which 
they do, in fact, constitute a part, inasmuch as they, in connection with our improved 
union schools, are actually performing the work of intermediate instruction, for 
which the branches of the University were originally established. I then respectfully 
submit, whether justice to this class of institutions, and a due regard to the interests 
of sound learning and general education in the IState, do not require that the Legisla- 
ture make some suitable provision for their encouraeeroent. A certain amount of 
capital might be required as a condition upon which they should receive aid, and 
institutions applying for it might be required to make a specific annual report, and 
might be subjected, as at present, to inspection by a board of visitors; and the 
amount of assistance rendered them might be equitably arranged, having reference 
to the number of scholars in attendance upon them that are prepared to pursue — and 
are actually pursuing— an advanced course of scientific and classical study, such as is 
requisite for admission to the State University, and to the colleges of our country, 
including, also, such as are actually pursuing a thorough collegiate course of study. 

The recommendations of Mr. Mayhew, however, were not adopted by the' 
Legislature, and as a consequence, the academies and seminaries gradually 
began to disappear before the advancing growth of the union school system. 
In 1859 Superintendent Gregory stated that it was not known precisely how' 
many Institutions of the academic grade remained; reports had been received 
from but few, and these were very meagre in the information they gave. 
Within the later years the number of incorporated academies and institutions 
of similar grade that have reported leads us to conclude that but^few now exist. 
These have struggled hard for life, and it has been only by the most persistent, 
energetic and self-sacrificing efforts of their friends that they still remain. 
Notwithstanding the embarrassments and adversities with which these institu- 
tions have had to contend, many of them have done a noble work, and to them 
not a few of our citizens will ever look back with grateful recollection for the 
good that they have accomplished. 
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The following list presents the names, locations^ and dates of incorporatioD, 
of the various academies and seminaries, as far as the same can now be ascer- 
tained : 



N^ A.lkl C 



Academy at Ann Arbor 

A u bu ni A cade my , 

White Pigeon Academy 

CaP8 County Academy/. , 

!M!ch!^an and Huron Institute 

Michigan Manual Labor Institute 

Pon ti ac Academy , 

Bichland Academy 

Bomco Academy , 

Shelby Liberal Institute 

Spri ng A rbor Academy 

Harsliall Academy 

Tecumseh Academy 

Grass Lake Academy and Teachers^ Seminary 

Marshall Female Seminary 

Allegan Academy 

Grand Rapids Academy 

Utica Female Seminary 

Ann Arbor Female Seminary 

Misses Clark's School , 

Ypsilan tl Semi nary 

Adrian Seminary 

Clinton Institute 

Owosso Literary Institute 

Vermontville Academical Association 

Woodstock Manual Labor Institute 

Raisin Institute 

White Pigeon Academy 

Howell Academy 

Leoni Seminary 

Olivet Institute 

Oakland Female Seminary 

Tecumseh Literary Institute 

Clarkston Academical Institute 

Young Ladies' Seminary 

St. Mary's Academy 

Lawrence Literary Institute 

Dicki nson Insti tute 

Disco Academy - 

German-English School 

Colon Academy 

Lapeer Seminary 

Michij^an Female Seminary 

Detroit Female Seminary 

Michigan Collegiate Institute 

Gennan-A merican Seminary 

Lansi ng Academy 

Raisin Valley S(»minary 

Bedford Harmonial Seminary 

Geruian-Knirlish School - 

Coldwater Female Seminary 

Fe'iton Seminary 

Trinity School 

Oak Grove Academy 

Sprinif Arhor Seminary 

Miclii>j:an Military Academy 

Some r V i 1 1«» Sohooi 



IiAcation. 



Ann Arbor 

Auburn 

White Pigeon 

Cassopolis 

Kalamazoo 

Washtenaw Co... 

Pontiac 

Richland 

Romeo 

Macomb Co 

Spring Arbor 

White Pigeon | 

Tecumseh 

Grass Lake 

Marshall 

Allegan 

Grand Rapids 

Utica 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Ypsilanti 

Adrian 

Mt. Clemens 

Owosso . 

Vermontville 

Lenawee Co 

Lenawee Co 

White Pigeon 

Howell 

Leoni 

Olivet 

I'ontiac 

Tecumseh 

Clarkston 

Monroe 

Bertrai d 

Lawrence 

Romeo 

Disco 

Detroit 

Colon 

Lapeer 

Kalamazoo 

Detroit 

Leoni 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Adrian 

Cnlhoun Co 

Grand Rapids 

(y'oldwater 

Fenton 

F^enton 

MtMlina 

Spring? Arbor 

Orchard Lake 

-t. Clair 



DftteoT 

ChMtK, 



1830 

I83I 

' 1831 

1833 

im 

1833 

1833 

1833 

1833 

1833 

1835 

183€ 

1837 

1839 

1839 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1846 

184$ 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1849 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1855 

1S55 

1857 

1858 

1858 

1858 

1»60 

1860 

1861 

1^63 

1863 

1865 

1865 

18H6 

18(*»8 

1868 

1873 

1874 

1877 

laso 
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Of the above named insUtutions several were subsequently changed to col- 
leges, their names altered accordingly, and 'the sphere of their usefulness 
enlarged. Among these the following may be mentioned : Michigan and Huron 
Institute, which was chartered in 1833 and afterwards known as Kalamazoo 
Literary Institute, became re-incorporated in 1855 as Kalamazoo College; 
Spring Arbor Academy, chartered in 1835, but removed in 1839 to Albion and 
its name chnn^ed to Wesleyan Seminary, was in 1861 re-incorporated as Albion 
College; and Olivet Institute, chartered in 1848, became Olivet College by re- 
incorporation in 1859. Concerning these and other colleges of the State, 
more extended notice is given elsewhere in these sketches. Of the remaining 
institutions named in the preceding list, those that are known to be in existence 
at the present time are : Kaisin Valley Seminary, located near Adrian ; Young 
Ladies' Seminary of Monroe, at Monroe ; Michigan Female Seminary, at Kala- 
mazoo; German-American Seminary, at Detroit; Spring Arbor Seminary, at 
Spring Arbor; Michigan Military Academy, at Orchard Lake; and the Somer- 
ville School at St. Clair. Concerning several of these the following sketches 
mav be of interest in this connection : 

Raisin Valley Seminary 

was originally known as Raisin Institute. It was founded in 1839 by Harvey 
Smith and Charles Haviland, Jr., and was incorporated by an act of the Legis- 
lature in 1847. During the first ten years of its existence it met with continued 
and increasing public favor, although it suffered from several reverses, among 
which was the death of one of its founders, Charles Haviland, Jr. But others 
became interested in the school, and as the decay of the temporary buildings^ 
in which it had at first found accommodations, called for new and more sub- 
stantial ones, the board of trustees succeeded in erecting and inclosing a build- 
insc. A considerable amount had been expended upon it, when discouraging 
influences brought to bear upon the minds of stockholders caused its comple- 
tion to be deferred. In the meantime the financial agent of the Institute and 
two of its trustees were removed by death, and these, with other causes, seemed 
nece.«sarily to postpone the completion of the building and the re-opening of 
the institute for more than five years. Mrs. Laura S. Haviland, widow of 
Charlos Haviland, Jr., became its agent, and the school was re-opened, there- 
after meeting with continued success. In 1863 the Institute was re-incorporated 
under the name of Raisin Valley Seminary, and since that time it has gradually 
grown in strength, usefulness and public favor. It is now managed by the 
Adrian Quarterly Meeting of the Society of Friends. Erastus Test, M. D., is 
the principal of the Seminary^ and he is assisted by two associate instructors. 
The value of the grounds, buildings and other property of the institution is 
estimated at $10,000, and the amount of its productive funds is stated as 
being *v^5,000. 

The Young Ladies' Seminary and Collegiate Institute of Monroe 

was organized during the fall of 1849, and opened for the admission of pupils 
December 1 of the same year. Rev. E. J. Boyd was ciiosen as its principal^ 
in which position he remained until within a year or two past. The institution 
was incorporated by S()ecial legislative enactment in 1850, its first board of 
trustees consisting of (Jhas. Noble, Dan B. Miller, William H. Boyd, Robert 
McClelland, S. R. Arnold, George Landon, W. \V. Clark, David A. Noble, 
Thomas G. Cole, N. R. Hascall, Ira May hew, H. H. Northrop, C. V. Lewis, 
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H. Morgan, Warner Wing, and Charles G. Johnson. From the begiDning 
this Seminary has met with much success, having enrolled uearly three thoQ- 
sand pupils during the thirty years of its existence, about two hundred of whon 
completed its course of study by graduation. The amount of its real estate and 
other property is estimated at about 130^000^ and its annual iucome at onr 
$5,000. 

MicHiQAK Female Semikaby 

is located at Kalamazoo, and is under the control of the Presbyterian Synod oi 
Michigan. The articles of association constituting it a corporation jirere adopted 
in 1856, but the raising of funds to put the school into operation was retarded 
by the financial depression of 1857 and subsequent years. As a conseqaenoD 
the building was not completed until the fall of 1866. As expressed in iti 
charter, the intention of the founders of this institution was ''to establidiy 
-endow and control a seminary of learning, for the education of young ladies in 
the higher branches of a thorough education, having reference to the entire 
person, physically, intellectually, morally and religiously considered ; and to be 
essentially modeled after the Mount Holyoke Seminary in Massachasettir 
founded by Mary Lyon, and the Western Female Seminary at Oxford." 
Although the institution is under the control of a religious denomination, jet 
any strictly sectarian influence in its management and teachings is gnaided 
against by a provision of the charter, which requires that ''religiously con- 
sidered, the board of trustees shall secure the inculcation of a pure Christianity, 
without any reference whatever to any particular church, form or practice." 
Miss Jenneatte Fisher was, for a number of years, principal of the Semiuaiy. 
She was succeeded in 1879 by Mrs. Esther £. Thompson, who remained one 
year. Miss Cornelia Eddy is the present principal, and is assisted by nine 
associate teachers. From the time of its first opening this institution hae 
ranked among the first of its class, and has met with the most gratifying sno- 
cess. The seminary building is a fine, largo brick structure sitnatcKi on tiie 
north side of the Kalamazoo river, and its value, together with that of other 
property, is estimated at 150,000. The annual iucome of the institution rangei 
trom $8,000 to $10,000. 

Michigan Military Academy 

is located at Orchard Lake in Oakland countv. The demand for an instita- 
tioii in the Northwest, which should combine a system of military instraction 
with the studies ordinarily pursued in academies and colleges, led to the estab- 
lishment of this Academy, and its incorporation in 1877. The degree of favor 
with which this institution has been received from the outset has proven tiiat 
its founders were not mistaken as to the feasibility and ultimate success of the 
enterprise. Its superintendent is Col. J. Sumner Eogers, late of the U. S. 
army, who is assisted in the work of instruction by six associate teachers. The 
school has a three years' English and commercial course of study, a scientific and 
engineering course, a preparatory, and an elementary course. In all these 
courses military instruction is included. Arms and equipments are furnished 
by the War Department, the Academy thus receiving the recognition of the 
general government in addition to that given it by the State. Upon the reo- 
ommeudation of the visiting committee of the State University, the gradaates 
of this Academy have been admitted to the University on diploma. The valae 
of its grounds, buildings, and other property is estimated at 950,000, and its 
annual income averages about $28,000. 
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III. PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. _ 

The establishment of public high schools iu connection with the union n 
schools of the State^ began to receive attention about the time of the retire- Vi 
xnent of the branches of the University, and it was believed and urged by many V 
that such schools might and should be made to take the place of the discon- 11 
tinned branches. Superintendent Mayhew, in his report for 1848, thus men-0 
tions these schools: ''This class of institutions, which may be made to consti-J ' 
tnte the connecting link between the ordinary common school and the State 
University, is fast gaining upon the confidence of the people. Some of them 
have already attained a standing rarely equaled by the academical institutions 
of older States.*' In his report for 1852, Superintendent Shearman took occa- 
sion to express his opinion that the organization of high schools in connection 
-with the union schools of the State would both more effectually subserve the f 
purposes for which common schools are established, and at the same time fur-( 
nish more efficient auxiliaries to the University than its branches were during 1 
their existence. In proof of this, he deemed it proper to state that the unionJ 
school at Jonesville had furnished candidates for admission to the freshman 
class of the University, prepared in the most satisfactory manner. This, he 
considered an important fact, as it tended to show what kind of fruits the 
union school might be made to produce, and what relation these two portions 
of the educational system might be made to bear to each other. There were 
those, however^ who believed that the secondary schools should be left entirely. 
to IHe care of private corporations, and, as has been already stated, the subject 
received much attention for several years. But the question soon settled itself 
as the incorporated academies disappeared before the advance of the union 
schools. In his report for 1859, Superintendent Gregory states that ''the 
union school has vindicated its claim by the most practical of all tests, and 
henceforth we must look to these schools to supply the demand for higher 
intermediate education.** In the same connection Mr. Gregory adds "I count 
it as the most beautiful feature of our school system that thus, up from the 
very midst of the primary schools, should grow these free academies, to carry 
forward the work of those schools, and to crown them with honor. They come 
not as strangers into the school system^ claiming for themselves the post of 
honor, engrossing the best minds and best public sympathies, and fostering a 
pride that looks down with contempt upon the common schools as fit for only 
the poor and ignorant ; but they grow up as kindred in the 'great family of 
schools, exhibiting the vitality of the system that gave them birth, and carry 
over to the whole public school system whatever of sympathy and love they 
may win. Like their sister schools, they invite all alike to their banquet of 
learning, and cement in firmer union the people who drink at their common 
founts.** 

From this time the public high schools continued to grow in numbers and 
usefulness^ although in some places there was considerable opposition waged 
against their support by public taxation. This opposition culminated at last 
in a suit brought before the Kalamazoo circuit court by Charles E. Stuart and 
others against the school district of Kalamazoo to restrain the collection of t 
such portion of taxes as had been voted for the support of the high school in 
that village^ and for the payment of the salary of the superintendent. The 
court rendered a decision maintaining the legality of the tax, whereupon the 
complainants appealed to the Supreme Court of the State^ which after a very 
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thorough and careful examination of the case^ at the July term of the ooanii 
1S74, sustained the decision of the lower court. As this very able and inlit 
esting decision is a matter of historical importance^ and forever sets at ratth 
question as to the legality of the public high schools it has been deemed propec 
to insert it in full in this connection. The following is the decision : 

The bill in this case is filed to restrain the collection of such portion of thescM 
taxes a8s<>sse(1 against coinphiinants for the year 1872 as have been voted for the so* 
port of the high school in tliat vil]as;e and for the payment of the salary of tk 
superintendent. While, nominally, this is the end sought to be attained by the Ml. 
the real purpose of the suit is wider and vastly more comprehensive tiian thtsbiW 
statement would indicate, inasmuch as It seeks a Judicial determination of the rigk 
of scliool authorities, in what are called union school districts of the State, to leiy 
taxes upon the general public for the support of what in this State are known ashij^ 
schools, and to make free by such taxation the instruction of children in other luh 
guages than the English. The bill is, consequently, of no small interest to all tin 
people of the State, and to a large number of very flourishing schools it is oftk 
very highest interest, as their prosperity and usefulness, in a large degree, depend 
upon the method in wliich they are supported, so that a blow at this method seemii 
blow at the schools themselves. The suit however, is not to be regarded as abloT 
purposely aimed at tlie scliools. It can never be unimportant to know tliat taxatioi, 
even for the most useful or indispensable purposes, is warranted by the strict letterof 
the law; and whoever doubts its being so in any particular case, may well he Justified 
by his doubts in asking a legal investigation, that, if errors or defects in the law ait 
found to exist, there may be a review of the subject in legislation, and the whole 
matter be settled on legal grounds, in such manner and on such principles as the pob- 
11c will may indicate, and as the Legislature ma}' prescribe. 

The complainants rely upon two objections to the taxes in question, one of whidi 
is general, and the other applies only to the authority or action of tliis particaUr 
district. Tlie general objection has already been indicated; the particular objectios 
is that, even conceding that other districts in the 2State may have authority under 
special charters or laws, or by the adoption of general statutes, to levy taxes for the 
support of high schools In which foreign and dead languages shall be taught, yet thii 
district has no such power, because tlie special lc;2[islation for its benefit, which wii 
had in 1859, was invalid for want of compliance with the Constitution in tlie forms 
of enactment, and it has never adopted the general law (Compiled Laws, § 3742), by 
taking a vote of the district to establish a union school in accordance with Us provis- 
ions, though ever since tiiat law was enacted the district has sustained such a school, 
and proceeded in Its action apparently on the assumption that the statutes in ill 
respects were constitutional enactments, and had been complied with. 

Whether this particular objection would have been worthy of serious consideration 
had It been made sooner, we must, after this lapse of time, wholly decline to consider. 
This district existed de facto^ and we suppose dejure^ also, for we arc not informed to 
the contrary, when the legislation of 1859 was had, and from that time to the present 
it has assumed to possess and exercise all the franchises which are now brought Id 
question, and there lias since been a steady concurrence of action on the part of Iti 
people in the election of ofllcers, in the levy of large taxes, and in the employment 
of teacliers for tiic support of a high school. Tlie State has acquiesced in this 
assumption of authority, and it has never, so far as we are advised, been questioned 
by any one until, after thirteen years* user, three individual tax-payers, out of some 
thousands, in a suit instituted on their own behalf, and to whicli the public authori- 
ties give no countenance, come forward in this collateral manner and usk u» to annol 
the trunchif'es. To require a municipal corporation, after so long an acquiescence, 
to defend. In a merely private suit, the irregularity, not only of Its own Hction, but 
even of the legislatioii that permitted such action to be had, could not be Justified by 
the princi()les of law, much less by those of public policy. Wo may justly take cog- 
nizance In these cases of the notorious fact that municipal action Is often exceedingly 
informal and irregular, when, after all, no wrong or illegality has been intended, 
and the real purpoii^e of tlie law has been had in view and been accomplished; so that 
it may be said the spirit of the law has been kept while the letter has bc^en diitre- 
garded. We may also And in the statutes many Instances of careless legislation 
under which municipalities have ac'ed for many years, until Important interests have 
sprung up. whii-h might be crippled or destroyed, if then lor the first time matters of 
foim III legislative action were sufiered to be questioufd. If every municipality must 
be suLiject to be called into court at any time to defend its original organization and 
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franchises at the will of any dissatUfled citizen who may feel disposed to question 
P4|i©'"*a>"' puhject to dissolution, perhaps, or to be crippled in authority and powers 




[ihey p(and upon, and that any Fiugle person, however honestly inclined, if disposed 
;o be litigious, or over technical and precise, may have it in his power in many cases 
fH> cause infinite trouble, embarrassment and mischief. 

■ It was remarked by Mr. Justice Campbell in People v. Maynard^ 15 Mich., 470, that 
■*in public affairs where tiie people liave organized themselves under color of law into 
^lie ordinary municipal bodies, and have gone on year after year raising taxes, malc- 
=IOfir improvements, and exercising their usual franchises, their rights are properly 
ireic&rded as depending quite as much on tlie acquiescence as on the regularity of their 
Borfgin,and no ex post facto inquiry can be permitted to undo tlieir corporate existence. 
n^V^hatever may be the rights of individuals before such general acquiescence, the cor- 
porate standing of the community can no longer be open to question.'^ To this doo- 
"trine were cited Bumsey v. People, 19 N. Y., 41, and Lanning v. Carpenter^ 20 N. Y., 447. 
The cases of State v. Bunker^ 69 Me., 366; People v. Salomon, 84 HI , 41, and People v. 
JLoihrop, 24 Mich., 235, are in the same direction. The Legislature has recognized 
this principle with special reference to school districts, and has not only deemed it 
important that their power should not be questioned after any considerable lapse of 
time, but has even established what is in effect a very short act of limitation for the 
purpose in declaring that '^ £very school district shall, in all cases, be presumed to 
have been legally organized, when it shall have exercised the franchises and privi- 
leges of a district for the term of two years."— Comp. L. 1871, §3591. This is wise 
legislation, and short as the period is, wc have held that even a less period is suffi- 
cient to justify US in refusing to interfere except on the application of the State 
itself. — School District v. Joint Boards etc., 27 Mich., 3. 

It may be said tliat this doctrine is not applicable to this case because here the 
corporate organization is not questioned, but only the authority which the district 
asserts to establish a high school and levy taxes therefor. But we think that, tliongh 
the statute may not in terms apply, in principle it is strictly applicable. The dis- 
trict claims and has long exercised powers which take it out of the class of ordinary 
Bcliool districts, and place it in anotlier class altogether, whose organization is greatly 
different, and whose authority is much greater. So far as the externals of corporate 
action are concerned, the two classes are quite distinct, and the one subserves pur- 
poses of a higher order than the other, and is permitted to levy much greater bur- 
dens. It is not very clear that tlie case is not strictly within tlie law; for the organi- 
zation here claimed is that of a union school district, and nothing els^, and it seems 
little less than an absurdity to say it maybe presumed from i is user of corporate 
IM>wers to be a school district, but not such a district as the user indicates and as it 
has for so long a period claimed to be. But however that may be, we are clear that 
even if we might be allowed by the law to listen to the objection after the two years, 
we cannot in reason consent to do so after thirteen. It cannot be permitted that 
communities can he sufiered to be annoyed, embarrassed and unsettled by having 
agitated in the courts after such a lapse of time questions which every consideration 
of fairness to the people concerned and of public policy require should be raised and 
disposed of immediately or never raised at all. ~^ 

The more general question which the record presents we shall endeavor to state in 
our own language, but so as to make it stand out distinctly as a naked question of 
law, disconnected from all considerations of policy or expediency; in wliich light 
alone are we at liberty to consider it. It is, as w^e understand it, that there is no 
autiiority in this State to make the high schools free by taxation levied on the peo- 
ple at large. The argument is that while there may be no constitutional provision 
expressly prohibiting sucti taxation, the general course of legislation in the State 
and the general understanding of the peoi>le have been such as to require us to regard 
the instruction in the classics and in living modern languages in these schools as 
in the nature not of practical and therefore necessary in^truction for the benefit of 
the people at large, but rather as accomplishments for the few, to be sought after in 
the main by those best able to pay for lhem,'and to be paid for l)y those \\ho seelc 
them, and not by general tax. And not only has this been tlie general state policy, 
but this hi>sher learning of Itself when supplied by the State, is so far a matter of 
private concern to those who receive it that the courts ought to dedaie it incompe- 
tent to supply it wholly at the public expense. This is in substaiue, as we under- 
stand it. the position of the complainants in this suit. 

W hen this doctrine was broached to us, we must confess to no little surprise that 
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schools as may make application for inspectioDy and report to the faculty arl 
the courses of study pursued and the character of the instraction giren in 
high schools. If any high school thus visited is found to have adopted andil 
pursuing a preparatory course of study that meets the requirements for adrni- 
sion to the literary department of the Uuiversityy its graduates are admittBl 
upon their diplomas without further examination. This designation of thi 
high schools hy the Regents of the Uniyersity^ as the legitimate preparatiq 
schools, has enlarged their sphere, increased their responsibilities, and digniU 
their work. Thus has been solved the problem as to intermediate schoob a 
the State, and in consequence our educational system has become complete ari 
connected, thereby providing for a continuous course of free instraction fni| 
the lowest primary grade to the highest class of the University. 




FJUNCIH W. KHKARMAN. 



HIGHER EDUCATION. 



I. THE UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN.* 

Endowment. 

The negotiations which led to the first appropriations for iiniveKsity pwposes 
in the Northwest Territory were commenced in the year 1786 by the Uiiio Com- 
pany, and concluded the following year by a contract for the purchase of one 
and a half million of acres of the public lands. In this contract, in addition 
to a reservation for schools and religious purposes, was a provision for the grant 
of two entire townships as an endowment for a university. These two town- 
ships were selected together at Athens, in Ohio, and the University located 
upon them. The year after, John Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, and his 
associates, made application for the purchase of another large tract of land, 
which comprehended what is now Cincinnati. In this contract provision was 
also made, besides every sixteenth section for school and every twenty-ninth 
section for religious purposes, for an appropriation of one entire township for 
a university. It was a condition of the contract between the government and 
the purchasers of the tract that within seven years from the completion of the 
survey, unless Indian irruptions rendered it impracticable, they should lay off 
the whole contract at their own expense into townships and fractional parts of 
townships and divide the same into lots according to the land ordinance of 
1785. In 1788 the quantity of land first applied for by Judge Symmes was 
reduced by a subsequent contract to one million of acres and the right to a col- 
lege township thereby lost. 

In 1804 by an act for the disposal of public lauds in the Indiana Territory, 
three townships were reserved ''for the use of seminaries of learning,^' one of 
which was for that portion of the territoiy now constituting the State of Mich- 
igan. In 1805 the act of Congress organizing the Territory of Michigan^ 
among its other provisions^ conveyed this township to the Territory for the 
endowment of a university. This appropriation, however, seems to have been 
of no advantage to the Territory, save^ perhaps, as an indication of a policy to 
which the government desired to make no exception. It was not until 1817 
that the inhabitants of the Territory had sufficiently multiplied to make it 
worth the while to think much of a university or even to locate the university 
lands. This delay was probably fortunate for the cause of education, though 
for a time its consequences afforded great embarrassment. When at lust an 
effort was make to select the university lands, it was found tiiat they were 
required to bo chosen from those to which the Indian titles had been extin- 

♦A consuleniblc portion of ihis article has been copied from l*rof. C, K. AUuind's "llisioricat 
Sketch ol' Michigan CJniversity," published in lb7tf. 
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guished before the grant had been made. It was often difficult and someiimei 
impossible to determine when titles had become extinct; and, what was quite 
as unfortunate, the lands earliest abandoned bv the Indians were the landi 
least desirable for the University. The guardians of the interests of higher 
education, therefore, found themselves in a somewhat embarrassing dilemmL 
They were compelled either to accept of such lands of insignificant value ai 
they might be able to locate^ or to address themselves to Congress for relief. 
The latter method was adopted, and a committee was appointed to prepare and 
present the necessary memorial. It was in answer to this memorial that Con- 
gress made the grant upon which the present eudowment rests. By an act 
approved May 20, liB26^ Congress annulled the previous grant, and gave in iti 
place two entire townships. The advantage to the University of this legislation 
did not consist merely in the larger number of acres afforded, but came quite 
as much from the fact that the privilege was given of locating the lands in 
detached portions, and of selecting them from any part of the public domain 
not otherwise appropriated. 

The news of this grant was received with enthusiasm in the Territory. A 
committee was at once appointed by the Board of Begents ''to examine the 
country and report fully their opinion in regard to the location of the lauds." 
Employing a competent surveyor, this committee at once set about its task; 
and to the wisdom and energy with which the work was accomplished very 
much of the subsequent prosperity of the University is due. 

The two townships of land conveyed by Congress to Michigan as an endow- 
ment for the University, when compared with amounts since granted to other 
states, were by no moans exceptional in quantity. On the contrary, very many 
of the states now occupying the place of the old Northwestern Territory have 
received much larger appropriations for the same purpose. If the grant to 
Michigan has been productive of exceptional results^ it is owing to the fact that 
lands were selected of exceptional value. With so much wisdom, indeed, had 
the lands been chosen, that in ten years from the time the grant had been 
made, they were estimated by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to have 
attained an average value of twenty dollars per acre. Nor, if we ai-e to judge 
exclusively from the sums received for lands sold, does this estimate appear to 
have been extravagant. In January, 1837, the Superintendent, in his first 
report, declared that it was more than probable that the first 20,000 acres 
could bo sold at once for as much as $20 per acre, and that the remaining 
26,080 acres could be sold at the same rate as soon as the funds should be 
needed. The views expressed in this report appear to have been shared by the 
Legislature; for, by an act approved March 21, 1837, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was authorized 'Ho sell at auction so much of the univer- 
sity lands as should amount to the sum of $500,000, none of which were to be 
sold lower than $20 per acre." 

By the report for the following year we learn that in pursuance of this 
enactment sales amounting to more than $150,000 were made, and that the 
average price realized was as much as $22.85 per acre. Thus it appears that 
the Legislature formally committed itself to the policy of selling the university 
lands at a price of not less than $20 per acre ; and, furthermore, that the sales 
made under the act jastified the expectation that the price designated would be 
realized. It was in view of this virtual pledge of the Legislature, and of the 
sales negotiated in the course of the ensuing year, that tiie active work of 
organizing the University was begun. No time of realization had, indeed, 
been designated; but it was confidently believed by the Board of Regents that 
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immediate sales under the act of 1837 would afford a sufficient income for the 
temporary wants of the University, and that at no very distant day the full 
amount of at least $921, GOO would be received as a permanent endowment. 

But this confident belief of the guardians of the University was doomed to a 
bitter disappointment. A series of legislative acts ensued which made it cer- 
tain that the ultimate endowment of the University would be much less than 
had been confidently anticipated. There may be, at the present time, some 
reason to doubt whether the full sum would have been realized within a reason- 
able period, even if the Jjegislature had adhered to the policy of 1837. It is, 
indeed, quite possible that the financial distress of the years following the act 
would have made it difficult, within a reasonable time, to negotiate sales at the 
price designated. It is obvious, however, that this fact was not the ground of 
the legislative action. A mere reference to the time and nature of the acts 
will show that such is the case. 

When the Superintendent, under the act of March 21, 1837, attempted to 
bring the lands into market, it was found that very many of them had come to 
be occupied by settlers. An investigation proved that in every instance the 
occupation had taken place after the lands had been regularly located for the 
University. Manifestly, therefore, the occupation furnished no just claim for 
redress. But the occupants, when they saw the lands which they had quietly 
occupied, it might be for years, about to be taken from them, were so loud in 
their clamors that the Legislature did not resist the appeal. By an act ap- 
proved March 20, 1838, or within a single year of the act which authorized the 
sale of lands, the Legislature went so far as to release 10,240 acres of univer- 
sity lands that had been located as early as 1830. Although, by the conditions 
of the releasing act, the University was to receive an equal amount of new 
lands, and such as might be appraised to be of equal value, it was found to be 
impossible to fulfil these conditions. The best lands had been the first to be 
located, and for that very reason it was impossible to find unoccupied lands in 
1838 of the same value as many that had been located in 1830. The Univer- 
sity had chosen the best of lands in 1830; and, of the lands thus chosen, the 
best had, by very reason of their excellence, come to be occupied by settlers. 
Thus the loss sustained by the University was two-fold : a loss of eight years, 
during which all the best lands had been rapidly going out of market, and a 
loss of all the advance in the value of lands located eight years before. 

Other legislation of a similar character followed. In the course of the same 
year a bill passed both houses authorizing the sale at 91.25 per acre of a large 
quantity of university lands that had been occupied by settlers. Fortunately, 
however, Governor Mason had been led to foresee the dire results that would be 
sure to follow in case the bill should become a law. He therefore vetoed the 
act, pointing out in his message that such legislation would be fatal to the value 
of the university fund, and even intimating that the bill had been carried by 
''a wholesale propagandism in search of adventurers to claim university 
lands.'' 

Although this veto of Governor Mason saved the fund from the annihilation 
which seemed to await it, the nature of the legislation which followed discloses 
a painful want of understanding of the real interests of the University. 

In 1838 and 1830 the Legislature extended the time of payment to purchas- 
ers of university lands. In 1840 nearly 5,000 acres were authorized to be 
sold at an average price of $6.21 per acre, a price which brought to the Uni- 
versity some $65,000 less than would have been realized, had the lands been 
sold at the minimum price established in 1837. Still further, in 1841, the 
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minimnni price was reduced to $15 per acre, and in 1842 to 912 per acre. 
Worst of all, this latter^reduction was even made retrospective. The 'county 
judges and county surveyors were constituted into adjudicating boards with 
power to appraise anew lands already sold, and, in case it was determined 
that a lower price should have been fixed upon than the price at which they 
were sold, the Superintendent of Public Instruction was authorized to credit 
the purchaser with the difference. The result of this policy is made clear by 
the report of the Superintendent for 1843. It is there shown that $34,651 had 
been either returned or credited to purchasers. The total sales up to the timf 
of this report had amounted to $220,000; but the effect of the various acts oe 
relief and retrospective legislation had been to reduce the amount realized for 
the University to about $137,000, a sum which was $83,000 less than the amount 
for which the lands had been actually sold. 

There appears to be nothing to justify the supposition that this unfortunate 
legislation was prompted by corrupt motives. Speculation and an unsound 
currency had raised prices above their normal rates; and when the reaction set 
in, it was probably believed that the prices fixed upon in 1837 had been higher 
than could be realized within any reasonable period. It is, however, to be said 
that no time of realization had been designated, and that if all effort to effect 
sales had been postponed until a later period, the price determined upon might 
in all probability have been realized. Such a postponement would have involved, 
perhaps, a postponement of the inauguration of the University. There is 
doubtless therefore something to be said in defense of the policy pursued. But 
it is, at least, a question whether it was not more desirable that the University 
should ultimately come into possession of a large endowment, even if it could 
do so only by a postponement of its organization for a few years, than that it 
should open its doors at once ^t the expense of its ultimate development. 
However this question may be answered, the result of the policy pursued was to 
reduce the sum ultimately realized from the sale of lands to about $450,000. 
This sum, it will be noticed, is somewhat less than one-half of what had been 
confidently anticipated at the time of the legislation in 1837. 

In 1838 the Board of Eegents, in anticipation of a large ultimate income, 
applied to the Legislature for a loan of $100,000 for the purpose of organizing 
the University and erecting the necessary buildings. The manner in which 
this application was received is quite enough to show that, however unwise some 
of the acts of the Legislature may have been, the members were preempted by 
no feelings of hostility; for tiie Legislature not only granted the loan, but also 
provided for relieving the University from the direct payment of either princi- 
pal or interest. This latter result was accomplished by an act authorizing the 
State Treasurer to receive from the University certain depreciated state war- 
rants at par, and to credit the same on the loan, and also authorizing the sale 
of university lands for similar warrants to be accredited in like manner. 
There is direct evidence that this provision was effectual in reducing and ulti- 
mately canceling the debt. In 1846 the Governor's message declares that the 
debt had been reduced by means provided for in the act to $43,2:^5, and two 
years later a similar message shows that it had been brought down to $20,000. 

We learn from the proceedings of the Board of Regents for December 23, 
1852, that the debt at that time had been entirely extinguished. It is a curious 
circumstance, however, that notwithstanding the complete liquidation of the 
debt thus brought about, the Legislature for a considerable number of years 
regularly remitted the interest as though it were still due from the University. 
From 1852 to 1859 neither the Board of Regents nor any of the state officials, 
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eit.her legislative or executive, appear to' have beeu aware that the debt had 
been paid. The matter seems to have been misunderstood by many, some con- 
tending that the State oveed the University $100,000, and others claiming that 
the indebtedness was exactly the other way. However, since 1853, the State 
has treated the amount as practically a donation to the University, and in 1877, 
the Auditor General, by virtue of a resolution of the Legislature of that year, 
made it on the records a part of the university fund, and so the $100,000 has 
actually and justly been given by the State. 

The university lands, with the exception of 377.26 acres, have all been sold, 
and the amount of the fund and the income, September 30, 1880, was as 
follows : 

In the hands of the State $465,788 46 

Due from purchasers 73,190 08 

Total university fund $538,978 v64 

Income 38,426 98 



It became evident at an early period in the history of the University that the 
endowment fund would be inadequate to the growing wants of the institution. 
In 1867 the Legislature manifested a willingness to grant assistance. An act 
was accordingly passed giving to the University an annual appropriation of 
about $15,000; but accompanying the act was a condition which required that 
at least one homoeopathic professor should be appointed in the department of 
medicine. The effect of this proviso was to bring on one one of the most excit- 
ing contests in the history of the University. It was urged by some that an 
acceptance of the appropriation with its attached condition would endanger the 
medical school. In this opinion the Segonts eventually concurred, and 
accordingly did not accept it. Two years later, however, the Legislature not 
only removed the proviso, but paid over to the University the accumulations of 
two years, — somewhat more than $30,000. Still further, in 1873, the appro- 
priation was increased by substituting in the place of the amount annually 
granted, a twentieth of a mill tax on all the taxable property of the State, a 
tax from which the University receives at the present time about $31,000 per 
annum. 

In 1875 the Legislature made a number of important appropriations for 
special objects, aggregating 44,500. In 1877 special appropriations were also 
made to the amount of $49,000; while in 1879, the similar appropriations 
made aggregate $75,000. By these acts the income of the University for each 
of the years was very largely increased. 

In connection with the fund obtained from the sources above named should 
be mentioned the income derived from the fees of students. The only charges 
made by the University are such sums as have been found to be necessary for 
the payment of incidental expenses. Students from Michigan are required to 
pay a matriculation fee of ten dollars and an annual fee of twenty dollars; 
while residents of other states or countries pay an admission fee of twenty-five 
dollars and an annual fee of twenty-five dollars. The payment of these sums 
entitles the student to all the privileges of the University. The only additional 
expenses of the student arise from the payment for material actually consumed, 
as for example, in the study of applied chemistry or of practical and compara- 
tive anatomy; and a fee of ten dollars for diploma at the time of graduation. 

The following table has been prepared to show the amount of moneys received 
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each year by the University, from 1839 to 1880, from income on permanent 
funds, legislative appropriations, and other sources. The first two columns are 
compiled from the official reports of the Auditor General, and are reliable, 
while the third has been made up from various sources and can be considered 
in regard to the earlier years as only approximately correct : 



Ybar. 



1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1862 

1853 

1864 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1«66 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Totals 



Inoome from 
Penniftn«nt Fundi. 



|9,433 
6,402 
2,263 
10,140 
994 
3,688 
10,040 
4,816 
11,915 
19,020 
6,090 
9,644 
9,315 
11,493 
14,874 
28,119 
36,753 
34,575 
34,635 
35,425 
29,026 
44,142 
19,499 
56,199 
32,374 
42,538 
39,469 
37,415 
38,877 
39,744 
38,400 
38,157 
39,000 
38,650 
38,341 
38,690 
38,475 
38.371 
38,264 
32.299 
46,921 
34,734 



13 
91 
61 
45 
83 
48 
68 
94 
00 
34 
43 
70 
33 
57 
57 
93 
00 
16 
34 
01 
07 
77 
82 
72 
48 
80 
44 
82 
33 
37 
00 
95 
00 
00 
00 
00 
91 
32 
36 
97 
95 
02 



91,129,910 01 



LegUIatlTO 
Appropritttlona. 



938,197 02 
18,849 58 
15.000 00 
52,500 00 
90,500 00 
27,375 00 
49,500 00 
58,000 00 
69,000 00 
60,125 00 
90,625 iX) 
94,760 00 



9654,421 60 



Becelpta from 
Other tionrces. 



9403 94 
509 25 



1,448 71 

915 62 

1,006 87 

2,364 95 

2,297 67 

2,876 94 

3,491 78 

3,344 84 

3.584 72 

3.607 20 

3,884 59 

4,146 73 

5,705 43 

5,976 86 

6,340 30 

0,620 00 

10,421 10 

20,580 78 

18,768 00 

20,190 15 

25,686 00 

22,139 00 

22,039 04 

22,664 75 

23,362 52 

23,196 88 

31,927 71 

40,010 41 

46,699 66 

51,725 12 

62,574 42 

59,024 43 

63,209 50 



Total 



$622,634 97 



99,433 13 

6,402 91 

2,263 61 

10,146 45 

904 83 

3,688 48 

10,44.3 72 

6^26 19 

11,915 00 

20,469 05 

7,006 03 

10,651 57 

11,680 28 

13,791 24 

17,751 51 

31,611 71 

40,007 84 

38,159 88 

38,242 54 

39.309 60 

33,172 80 

49,848 20 

25,476 6S 

62,540 02 

38,994 48 

52,959 90 

60,050 22 

56,183 82 

59,067 48 

65,430 37 

98,736 02 

79,046 57 

76,664 75 

114,402 52 

152,037 88 

07,892 71 

127,986 32 

142,970 98 

148,989 48 

154,999 39 

196,571 38 

192,693 52 



92,406,967 48 



Government. 

During the territorial period of the history of Michigan, the interests of 
higher education were committed to a board of trustees consisting of the Gov- 
ernor and the Judges. As early as 1817, a curiously elaborate plan of a uni- 
versity was adopted by this board. As the whole Territory, at that time, how- 
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ever, did not contain more than about G^ 000 souls, it was obviously impracticable 
as yet to organize the institution. There were no students, and, indeed, there 
was no endowment. The instrument, therefore, to which we refer is interest- 
ing cliiefly as showing the purposes of the officers of the Territory and the ideal 
which they hoped ultimately to realize. 

This early organization of the board was not, however, without its good 
results; for, to the University, as thus provided for, were entrusted the inter- 
ests and direction of the subordinate schools. In 1821 an act was passed repeal- 
ing that of 1817, and establishing an institution to be called the ''University 
of Michigan** in the city of Detroit. To this new institution were transferred 
all the educational powers enjoyed by its predecessor. The board was empow- 
ered to ''establish such colleges, academies, and schools, depending upon said 
University, as they might deem proper and the funds should permit." This 
board was, furthermore, entrusted with the entire charge of the land granted 
to the University by Congress in 1804, as well as with the sections reserved for 
the same purpose in 1817, at the treaty with the Indians at Fort Meigs. It is 
sufficient in this connection to say that this board continued to administer the 
affairs of higher education until a state constitution was adopted, when the 
Territory was admitted to the Union in 1830. 

Although no university proper was established, it is of importance to note 
that the board of trustees, during the whole of this period, continued to super- 
intend the schools which they had established; and, furthermore, that the 
schools under their superintendence played a very important part in the early 
history of the University. It was of inestimable advantage, when the institu- 
tion was finally opened, that there were in the State a number of good prepar- 
atory schools. It remains only to be said of this territorial period that, by a 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1856, the continuity of the corporations of 
1817, 1821, and 1836 was affirmed, — in other words, that the three are to be 
regarded as a single institution. 

When Michigan became a state, an important change occurred in the method 
by which the University was to be controlled. The Constitution provided for 
the appointment of a Board of Kegents by the Governor and the Senate. 
Accordingly, on the 21st of March, 1837, the Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment of twelve persons nominated by the Governor. These and their successors^ 
together with the Governor^ Lieutenant Governor, and Judges of the Supreme 
Court constituted the Board of Kegents from 1837 to 1852. 

This method of making up the Board of Begents was doubtless unfortunate. 
The men appointed were almost without exception prominent politicians. The 
new board contained not a single educator, and but two men who had been 
members of the old board of trustees. If there had even been a president of 
the University to give general direction to the work of organization, this want 
of experience on the part of the Segents would not have been so serious. There 
was, perhaps, not a single person on the Board to whom positive objection could 
be urged ; yet the members were nearly all engaged in public affairs of another 
nature, and, consequently, the University was of secondary importance. By 
the Tery constitution of the Board the same men who gave direction to affairs 
in the Legislature gave similar direction in the Board of Begents. When, 
therefore, the Legislature was found unable to resist the clamors of settlers on 
university lands, it would have been marvelous indeed if any very effective 
protests had been urged by the Board of Kegents. Even the feeble remon- 
strances made were shorn of all power by the fact that in many instances, the 
very men who had favored them in the board opposed them in the Legislature 
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It is diflQcult to resist the conviction that very much of the ill management of 
the university lands already referred to might easily have been prevented had 
the Board of Regents been made up of men of undivided allegiance. 

The amended Constitution, adopted in 1850, provided for an important 
change in the method of appointing the Board of Regents. This change was 
effected by the following constitutional provision : 

There shall bo elected in each judicinl circuit, at the time of the election of the 
judge of such circuit, a Regent of the University, whose term of office shall be the 
same as that of such Judge. The regents thus elected shall constitute the Board of 
Regentsof the University of Michigan. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Board of Regents shall have 
the general supervision of the University, and the direction and control of all expen- 
ditures from the uuiversity interest fund. 

By this constitntional provision the most serious defects of the previous Board 
were corrected. Some changes in detail have since been adopted, but in the 
main the Uuiversity has, from 1852 till the present time, been administered in 
accordance with the spirit and the letter of the article just qnoted. It was 
obviously an error to provide for the entire renewal of the Board at each elec- 
tion, and it was soon thought unwise to restrict the election of regents to single 
districts. Changes for the purpose of correcting these errors have accordingly 
been made. At the present time the Board consists of eight Regents, elected 
hy the people for the term of eight years, two of the number being chosen 
Irom the ;State at large at each biennial election. 

A study of the development of the University since 1850 will hardly fail to 
show the wisdom of the constitutional changes made at that time. The remark- 
able growth of the institution is unquestionably due in great measure to the 
watchfulness and the wisdom of the Regents chosen by the people of the State 
to be its guardians. The experience of Michigan goes very positively to show, 
uot simply that the University is safe under the control of men elected by the 
people, but that its affairs are likely to be administered with prudence and 
with wisdom. 

Establishment and Development. 

The relations of the University to the other parts of the educational system 
of the State were established at a very early date. In 1817, some twenty years 
before Michigan became a State, the Governor and Judges, to whom the inter- 
ests of higher education were committed by the territorial government, drew 
up and adopted the following law, which may be viewed as a curiosity in the 
history of education, both on account of its peculiarity of language and of the 
means provided for its support. It was, however, no unusual thing at 
that early day to provide for the establishment of literary institutions, 
schools and colleges, and for benevolent and religious enterprises and purposes 
•by the organization of lotteries. The law was adopted and published from the 
laws.of the seven original states mentioned in its last clause, by reason of a 
.provision of the Ordinance of 1787, that the laws which the Governor and 
Judges made and published, both civil and criminal, were to be so taken, and 
suited to the circumstances of the Territory, and reported to and sanctioned 
by Congress, until the people were entitled to the organization of a General 
Assembly : 

AN ACT to establish tlie Catliolepistemiad, or University of Hichigania. 

Be it enacted by the Governor and the Jvdges of the Territory of Michigan^ That there 

shall be in the said Territory a Catholepistcmiad, or University, denominated the 

Catholepisterniador University of Michigania. The Catholepistemiad or University 

of Michigauia shall be composed of thirteen didaxum or professorships ; first^a didaxia 
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or professorship of catholepistemia, or universal science, the didactor or professor 
of which shall be President of the institution; second, a didaxia or profes.'^nrship of 
anthropoglossici, or literature, embracing all the epistemum or sciences relative to 
language; third, a didaxia or professorship of mathematicn, or mathematics; fourth, 
a didaxia or professorship of physiognostica, or natural history; fifth, a didaxia or 
professorship of physiosophica, or natural philo.«op!iy ; sixth, a didaxia or professor- 
ship of astronomia, or astronomy; seventh, a didaxia or professorship of chymia, or 
chemistry; eighth, a didaxia or professorship iatuca« or medical sciences; ninth, a 
didaxia or professorsnip of oeconomia, or economical sciences; tenth, a didaxia or 
professorshi p of ethica, or ethical sciences; eleventh a didaxia or professorship of 
polemitactica, or military sciences; twelfth, a didaxia or professorship of diegetica, 
or historical sciences; and thirteenth, a didaxia or professorship of ennoeica, or intel- 
lectual sciences, embracing all the epistemum or sciences relative to the minds of ani- 
mals, to the human mind, to spiritual existence, to the Deity, and to religion, the 
didactor or professor of which shall be Vice-President of the institution. The didac- 
tors or professors shall be appointed and commissioned by the Governor. There 
shall he paid from the Treasury of Michigan, In quarterly payments, to the President 
of the institution, and to each didactor or professor, an annual salary to be from 
time to time ascertained by law. More than one didaxia or professorship may be 
conferred upon the same person. The President and didactors, or professors, or a 
majority of them assembled, shall have power to regulate all the concerns of the 
institution, to enact laws for that purpose, to sue, to be sued, to acquire, to hold, and 
to aliene property, real, mixed, and personal, to make, to use, and to alter a seal, to 
establish colleges, academics, schools, libraries, musaeums, athenoeums, botanic gar- 
dens, laboratories, and other useful literary and scientific institutions, consonant to 
the laws of the United States of America, and of Michigan, and to appoint officers, 
instructors, and instructri in, among, and throughout the various counties, cities, 
towns, townships, and other geographical divisions of Michigan. Their name and 
style as a corporation shall be *'The Catholepistemiad or University of Michigania.'' 
To every subordinate instructor and instructrix appointed by tlie Catholepistemiad 
or University, there shall be paid from the Treasury of Michigan, in quarterly pay- 
ments, an annual salary, to be from time to time ascertained by law. The existing 
public taxes are hereby increased fifteen per cent.; and from the proceeds of the 
present, and of all future public taxes, fifteen per cent, are appropriated for the ben- 
efit of the Catbolepistemiad or University. The Treasurer of Michigan shall keep a 
separate account of the university fund. The Catholepistemiad or University may 
prepare and draw four successive lotteries, deducting from the prizes in the same 
fifteen per cent, for the benefit of the institution. The proceeds of the preceding 
sources of revenue, and of all subsequent, shall be applied, in the first instance, to the 
acquisition of suitable lands and buildings, and books, libraries, and apparatus, and 
afterwards to such purposes as shall be, from time to time, by law directed. The 
Honorarium for a course of lectures shall not exceed fifteen dollars; for classical 
instruction ten dollars a quarter, and for ordinary instruction six dollars a quarter. 
If the judges of the court of any county, or a majority of them, shall certify that the 
parent or guardian of any person has not adequate means to defray the expense of 
suitable instruction, and that the same ought to be a public charge, the Honorarium 
shall be paid from the Treasury of Michigan. An annual report of the state, concerns, 
and transactions of the Institution, shall be laid before the legislative power for the 
time being. This law or any part of it may be repealed by the legislative power for 
the time being. Made, adopted, and published from the laws of seven of the original 
states, to wit: the states of Connecticut. Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as far as necessary and suitable to the circumstances of 
Michigan, at Detroit, on Tuesday the twenty-sixth day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 

WILLIAM WOODBRIDGE, 

Secretary of Michigan^ and at present acting Governor thereof, 

A. B. WOODWARD, 
Presiding Judge of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, 

JOHN GHIFKIN, 
One of the Judges of the Territory of Michigan, 

I hereby certify the above and foregoing to bo a true copy of the original, now of 
record in the office of the ISecretary of btate, on pages 52 and 53 of the Executive 
Becords of Michigan. 

R. R. GIBSON, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 
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In this connection, the first annual report of the "University of Michigania" 
may prove of interest, and it is therefore given herewith. As appears from this 
report, the University, as established by the Governor and Judges, was not an 
institution of learning, but a Territorial Board of Education. 

The First Annual Report op the UNiVERSiTr op Miohioania. 

To the Oovemor and Judget of the Tet'ritory of Michigan : 

Gentlemen,— -The report which the law establishing the University requires to be 
laid before your honorable body cannot, in the present infant state of the lostitatioD, 
fUrnish any great variety of matter. There is, as yet, but little demand in this Ter- 
ritory for extensive literary establishments. The attention of the University, there- 
fore, has been hitherto occupied in providing for the primary parts of education. Id 
this way they have proceeded as far as their means would permit. From their knowl- 
edge of the several districts of the Territory they have deemed it expedient to 
establish a primary scho.ol at the ^own of Munroe, one at Michilimackinack, and a 
primary school and a classical academy in the city of Detroit, which they did by 
statute. 

By this an opportunity was given to the inhabitants of those places to apply for 
the appointment of instructors and for financial aid. No such applications have been 
made either from Munroe or from Michilimackinack. It is presumed that the inhab- 
itants of the said places have thought themselves unable to afford encouragement to 
capable instructors and have apprehended, what was the fact, that the University did 
not possess any disposable funds. In the city of Detroit something more has been 
done. In the month of October, 1817, several papers were presented at the treasury 
of the University, purporting to be voluntary subscriptions in aid of the funds of the 
University. The sums were payable on demand, except where the subscriber ex- 
pressly extended payments to succeeding years, and except a provision made by a 
statute of tlie University, which provides that no more than $50 annually shall be 
demanded of any subscriber. The whole amount of subscription is about $5,100. 
Payable on demand, $1,100; the second year, $1,000; the third year, $950; the fourth 
year, $835; the fifth year, $571 ; the sixth year, $331 ; and the seventh, eighth, ninth 
and tenth years, each $92. Another sum of $940 was also procured from donations, 
which had been made for the relief of the citizens of Detroit in consequence of the 
conflagration in 1805, the University assuming the responsibility against all claims 
on the part of the donors and on the part of the sufferers. As these funds were chiefly 
derived from the citizens of Detroit, it was deemed just by the University that the 
said funds should flrst be applied to their beneflt. A building was accordingly ordered 
to be erected on one of the lots belonging to the University in the city, which was 
appropriated for that purpose. The expenses of the building have rather exceeded 
the amount of the flrst and second years^ subscription, together with the aforesaid 
donations. The plan of these prospective subscriptions has rendered it impossible 
for the University to make those disbursements which were necessary for the imme- 
diate establishment of schools, so that the building has been somewhat retarded and 
is not yet completed. It was constructed with two stories, the lower of which is ap- 
propriated to a primary school, the upper to a classical academy, and are under the 
control of the trustees of the said institutions respectively. These two are the only 
institutions that have been organized by the University. In them trustees and in- 
structors have been duly commissioned. The classical academy has been in operation 
about nine months, and the instructor therein has given abundant evidence of his 
ability to discharge the duties of that oflSce. The primary school has been in opera- 
tion three months, is modeled on the Lancasterian plan, and has been conducted with 
a success equal to the highest expectations of its trustees and visitors. The Univer- 
sity have not had it in their power to promote any further the means of education. 
Yet in their judgment sometliing more ought to be done. Schools are wanting in 
several districts of the Territory, where the inhabitants are not able to establish 
them on any respectable footing. They are obliged either to be without instructors, 
or, wliich is worse, to employ ttiose who are unqualified. Tlie University are also of 
opinion that it will be expedient at an early period to found an institution of a supe- 
rior order, wliich shall be furnished with a library and philosophical apparatus. 
Several youth are now advancing in tlieir studies, who, in a short time, will t>e ready 
to enror upon a course of collegiate education, and it will be good policy to eucour^ 
age them to remain in the Territory. It will be economical with regard to pecuniary 
resouives, and will render learning accessible to those in indigent circumstances, and 
thus the public will be benefited by genius and talents which would otherwise have 
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died in obscurity. Finally, the University suggest to your honorable body the query, 
"Whether the said University of Michigania might not l>e so organized as to embrace 
a greater number of persons in the corporation, and thus extend the responsibility, 
and to have at their disposal such property or resources as would enable them to 
effect the necessary purposes of education in the Territory. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN MONTEITH, 
President of the University of Michigania, 
Detroit, November 16, 1818. 

la 1821 some of the provisions of the original act were abrogated ; others 
were elaborated and defined. The policy of the University in matters of reli- 
gion^ for example, was determined to bo identical with that of the common 
schools. The act declared that '^persons of every religions denomination were 
capable of being elected trustees, and no person, president, professor, instructor 
or pupil was to be refused admittance"' for his conscientious persuasion in mat- 
ters of religion.^^ It provided further that the trustees of the University 
'' might from time to time establish such colleges, academies and schools depend- 
ent upon the University as they might think proper.'^ It made it the duty of 
the trustees *'io inspect such colleges, academies and schools, to examine into 
the state and system of education and discipline therein, and to make a yearly 
report;^' 'Ho ordain rules for the government of the institution not inconsis- 
tent with the laws of the United States or of the Territory;" and finally, it 
authorized them to appoint a president and professors ; and to remove them at 
pleasure. 

Thus, as early as 3821, the University was placed at the head of the educa- 
tional system of the State, with comprehensive powers and great responsibilities. 
The fact is chiefly important as showing the manner in which the rank and 
position of a university was regarded during the territorial period. It was not 
until Michigan became a State, in 1836, that these ideas began to assume a 
concrete form. Among the first acts of the new state government was the 
appointment of John D. Pierce as Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
to him was entrusted the responsible work of preparing not only a system of 
common schools, but also a plan for a university. In his first report to the 
Legislature, Mr. Pierce presented the result of his investigation and labors and 
recommended a system of education for the State. 

After discussing at length the lower and intermediate schools. Superintend- 
ent Pierce argued with especial ability and fullness that the University ought 
to be organized upon the broadest basis. He recommended the ultimate estab- 
lishment of three departments, — one of literature, science and the arts, one of 
medicine, and one of law. Ue discussed at length the relations of the institu-- 
tion to the different religious denominations of the State ; and he recommended 
that liberal policy in the appointment of professors which has since been so 
successfully carried out. Not only were his recommendations marked by a 
broad and comprehensive wisdom, but his faith in the future of the University 
must have been most cheering to his associates. '' In respect to the assertion,'^ 
said he, '' that state institutions do not and cannot flourish, it may safely be 
affirmed that the history of the past proves directly the reverse. The oldest 
and most venerable institutions in our land are emphatically state institutions ; 
they were planted, came up, increased in stature, and attained to the maturity 
and vigor of manhood under the guidance and patronage of the state. The 
same is true of nearly all the European uuiversities; they arc state institutions, 
founded, sustained, and directed by the state." The recommendations of this 
report were adopted and became the basis on which the superstructure of the 
University has been erected. 
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The next important step in the history of the University was an effort to 
emancipate it from the direct control of the Legislature. This effort was not 
completely successful, but it was so nearly so that the Board of Regents became 
practically independent. In 1810 a committee^ appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the University, reported such alterations as, in their opinioD, 
were necessary to ensure its full and permanent success. Among other changes 
they recommended with great earnestness a transfer of all authority over the 
institution from the Legislature to the Board of Kegeuts. This recommenda- 
tion they enforced by means of a full exposition of the work to be done, as well 
as of the difficulty of getting it done by men chosen for the purposes of general 
legislation. '^ State institutions," declares the report, ''have fallen into the 
hands of the several legislatures, — fluctuating bodies, chosen with reference to 
their qualifications for other duties than cherishing literary institutions. When 
legislatures have legislated directly for colleges, their measures have been aa 
fluctuating as the changing materials of which they are composed. When they 
have acted through a board of trustees, under the show of giving representation 
to all, they have appointed men of such discordant and dissimilar views that 
they never could act in concert, so that while supposed to act for and represent 
somebody, they, in fact, have not acted and could not act for anybody. * ♦ • 
What the Legislature should attempt in reference to the University is, in the 
opinion of the committee, to put the whole subject into the hands of compe- 
tent men, leaving it with undivided responsibility on their shoulders, and then 
the Legislature not meddle with it again, except to protect it as guardians, not 
to destroy it as capricious despots. Repeated legislative interference, known 
by experience to be the ruin of a cause like this, would soon dishearten every 
regent who takes an interest or an active part in the duties of his office. 
The duties of the regents, in their turn, will be mostly to provide the means 
and apparatus, and the like, and to fill the various faculties with able men, and 
to throw the undivided responsibility of carrying on the work of education on 
them. A board of experienced regents can manage the funds of the University 
better than any legislature ; and the faculty can manage the business of educa- 
tion, — the interior of the college, — better than any regents." 

The policy thus vigorously advocated was not at once adopted. As we have 
above seen, the Legislature frequently interfered with the interests of the Uni- 
versity by unwise legislation between 1840 and the time of the adoption of the 
new Constitution in 1850. Interference, however, was not frequent. Practi- 
cally the control of the institution, even during the period mentioned, was in 
the hands of the Board of Regents. From the first, also, the interior work of 
the University was entrusted exclusively to the professors. It is not too much 
to say that it is largely to this separation of powers, and to this absence of offi- 
cious interference that very much of the prosperity of the University is to be 
attributed. 

We have already seen in a preceding chapter of these sketches, that the 
founders and early trustees of the University gave it power to establish and 
direct subordinate colleges and academies, and as the subject received attention 
at length in that connection, further mention of it is omitted here. 

Wo now approach a period of very great importance in the history of the 
University. In 1850 a new state Constitution was adopted, and an important 
change was made in the organization of the Board of Regents. The modifica- 
tion which had been recommended, as we have above seen, in 1840, was now 
brought about by means of a constitutional provision. The ten or eleven years 
that had elapsed since the organization of the board had been enough to con- 
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Yinco the law-makers that a change was imperatively demanded. Under the 
system by which the Eegents were appointed by the Governor and Senate, the 
Board was chiefly made np of politicians rather than of men of superior educa- 
tional qualifications. The new Constitution struck boldly at the root of the 
evil. Not only were the Regents henceforth to be elected directly by the peo- 
ple, but they were to possess greatly increased powers. 

•*The Board of Regents/' declared the new Constitution, *' shall have gen- 
eral supervision of the University, and the direction and control of all expend- 
itures from the university interest fund." This important clause, it may be 
remarked, has been interpreted as giving to the Board exemption from the con- 
trol of the Legislature ; and under shelter of it, the Regents have not hesitated 
to disregard the authority of the Legislature whenever the interests of the Uni- 
versity have seemed to demand such action. In this course the Board has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court of the State. It is probable that no one 
act in the dealings of the State with the University has conferred a greater 
benefit upon the institution than the clause above quoted. Before 1S51 the 
University was controlled by good men, it is true, but by men who were ap- 
pointed because of their political prominence rather than because of their 
interest in affairs of education, while since that time the Regents have been 
men selected solely on account of their real or supposed ability and disposition 
to administer wisely the interests of the University. 

No sooner did the new Board of Regents enter upon their duties than the 
University seemed to enter upon a new career of prosperity. Good plans had 
been adopted, and a firm foundation had been laid ; but as yet the edifice had 
not begun to rise. Indeed a positive decline in the number of students at the 
University had taken place. The first catalogue, that of 1843-4, gives us the 
names of fifty-three students. This number was gradually increased until 1848, 
-when the number had reached eighty-nine. Then for the next five years there 
was a steady and serious decline. In 1852 the number of students in the 
department of literature, science, and the arts was only fifty-seven, a smaller 
number than had been present any year since 1845. 

Bat now an important change took place. The new Constitution required 
that the Board of Regents elect a president of the University ; and this duty they 
wisely fulfilled by calling to the position Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., of New 
York. President Tappan brought to the University not only great ability and 
cnltare, but also an unusual enthusiasm in the work of higher education. He had 
studied the educational systems of the different European states, and had 
acquired a great admiration for the system of Prussia. On coming to the Uni- 
versity, therefore, he had but to develop and amplify the policy that had been 
recommended, and, indeed, adopted by Superintendent Pierce as early as 1837. 
But it should be said that up to the advent of President Tappan that policy 
had lain practically dormant. Previous to 1850, when the medical department 
was inaugurated, nothing but the ordinary classical course had been opened; 
in a word, there was nothing about the institution on his arrival to remind one 
that the Prussian system had ever been so much as thought of, much less rec- 
ommended and decided upon. 

In his inaugural address the President reviewed what had been recommended 
by Superintendent Pierce and others, and announced his purpose to develop 
the principles that they had adopted. Addressing the Board on the subject, he 
used these words: *' 1 propose, then, genenilly, that you follow out the princi- 
ples yon have adopted, and perfect manfully your system of education accords 
ing to those principles.'' The great merit, then, of President Tappau's work 
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for the University was not so much that he advanced new doctrines and pro- 
posed new theories^ as that he discovered the means of bringing into actaal 
existence and practice what had previoasly been no more than an ideal. 

The interior development of the University was at once began. The Presi- 
dent's policy in this regard was foreshadowed in his inaugural and in his first 
report. ** We see," said he, " a university faculty giving instruction in a col- 
lege or gymnasium. Our first object will be to perfect this gymnasiam. To 
this end we propose a scientific course parallel to the classical course. There 
will be comprised in it, besides other branches, civil engineering, astronomy 
with the use of an observatory, and the application of chemistry to agriculture 
and the industrial arts generally. The entire course will run through four 
years, in which the students will be distributed into four classes similarly to 
the classical course. Students who pursue the full scientific coarse we shall 
graduate as Bachelors of {Science. In addition to this we shall allow stadents 
to pursue special courses, and give them at their departure certificates of their 
proficiency.'' 

The policy thus promulgated by President Tappau differed in some impor- 
tant particulars from that adopted generally in the older universities. At Har- 
vard, at Yale, and elsewhere, the method pursued has been to keep the classi- 
cal students separated in a measure from those prosecuting scientific studies. 
In accordance with this policy the Lawrence and Sheffield schools have each a 
more or less complete existence independent of the college proper. In Michi- 
gan, on the other hand, the policy was adopted of keeping all the stadents in 
intimate relations with one another by admitting them as far as possible to 
the same classes. On the basis of this theory the University has been devel- 
oped. A scientific course, strictly parallel with the classical course, was at once 
opened ; and a little later, the course in civil engineering was added. 

In order that astronomy might be successfully taught, an observatory was 
needed. Largely through the personal solicitations of the President money 
was raised, chiefly in Detroit, to supply this deficiency. The Detroit observa- 
tory, when ready for use, was recognized as one of the most perfectly equipped 
in the world, and its subsequent record has more than justified the high antici- 
pations of its foundera. In 1856 the central portion of the chemical laboratory 
was erected ; and the demand for instruction became so general that an impor- 
tant enlargement soon became imperatively necessary. Nor in the midst of 
all this development of scientific studies was the old classical course weak- 
ened. On the contrary, it not only continued to enjoy the fostering care of 
the President and the faculty, but it received an impulse in the appointment 
of Professors Boise and Frieze to the chairs of Greek and Latin, which to 
the present day has been to it a perpetual source of strength. The medical 
school, which had been established just before the appointment of President 
Tappan, was developed and strengthened. Finally, the law department was 
opened, and under the inspiring influence of such instructors as Judges Camp- 
bell and Gooley, and their fellow professors, it grew in the course of a few years 
to be the most numerously attended law school in the country. 

Another means by which the University was greatly strengthened and devel- 
oped was the policy adopted by President Tappan in the appointment of 
professors. From the first he maintained that officers of instruction should bo 
selected solely on account of their ability to instruct. "When he was pressed to 
make appointments on denominational grounds, he not only declined to do so, 
but maintained that such appointments were wrong in principle and highly 
injurious, in practice. **Egregiou8ly do they mistake," declared he, '*the 
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character and ends of this institution who imagine that because it belongs to 
no sect or party in particular, it therefore belongs to all sects and parties con- 
jointly and of cqnal right. It not only does not belong to any sect or party in 
particular ; it belongs to no sect or party at all. The prime object of a semi- 
nary of learning is not like that of a churchy to inculcate religion or perform 
its services, but to aftord education. A little reflection in connection with 
some experience of the pressure of denominational interests produced in my 
own mind, and, I believe, in the minds of the entire board, a settled conviction 
that any regard to religious denominationalisni in the appointment of profes- 
sors, is both wrong in principle and productive of endless embarrassment. 
There is no safe guide in the appointment of professors save in the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate.^' 

Thus by the founding of new departments, by the establishment of new pro- 
fessorships, and by the appointment of men of culture and skill to fill the 
yacant chairs, as well as by the noble utterances of the President on educa- 
tional subjects, the work of the University was immensely extended in breadth 
and in depth. The first catalogue in which President Tappau's name occurs 
contains a list of fourteen officers and two hundred and twenty-two students ; 
the last one shows that the number had increased during the eleven years of 
his administration to thirty officers and six hundred and fifty-two students. 

In the summer of 1863 President Tappan was succeeded by llev. Erastus 0. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D. The circumstances attending the change of adminis- 
tration were such as to place serious obstacles in the way of the new President. 
Predictions were rife that disaster to the University would ensue. These pre- 
dictions, however, proved groundless. It soon became obvious that the insti- 
tution was too firmly established to be dependent upon any single person. Al- 
though the University, both without and within, was violently agitated, the 
number of students who applied for admission in tbo autumn of 1863 was 
greater than ever before. It was evident that the institution had acquired a 
momentum which no temporary agitation could check. 

Embarrassments of a somewhat serious nature, however, now began to be 
felt. During the administration of President Tappan the financial resources 
of the University had been adequate to its most pressing necessities. The sal- 
aries of professors in the literary department had been fixed at $1,500, and 
plans had been adopted on the supposition that these salaries would be perma- 
nent. On the outbreak of the war, however, prices advanced so rapidly that 
the salaries paid were no longer equal to the necessities of the position. But 
the income of the University was very nearly fixed. The large increase in the 
number of students called for a similar increase of expenditure both for instruc- 
tion and for incidentals, while the additional amount received from the small 
fees of this increased number was altogether inadequate to the increased de- 
mand. The University was in fact embarrassed by its prosperity. 
' Accordingly, in September, 1866, measures were taken by the President and 
the Board of Kegents to bring the financial necessities of the University before the 
Legislature. The President and several members of the Board repaired to Lan- 
sing on the opening of the session and laid the subject before the two houses. 

The result of their effort afforded no relief, although it changed the nature 
of the embarrassment. An act was passed giving to the University a twentieth 
of a mill tcix (equivalent to about 116,000 per annum) ; but, accompanying the 
grant was a condition which the Kegents felt it impracticable to fulfil. The 
money was to bo paid only on condition that at least one professor of homa3op- 
athy should be appointed in the department of medicine. 
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The excitement at the University in consequence of this act was very intense. 
Several resignations of professors in the medical department occurred, and it 
was understood that all the members of the medical faculty wrote their res- 
ignations with the determination of proffering tliem in case the grant should be 
accepted on the condition imposed. 

The medical school had become one of the most prosperous, if indeed it were 
not without exception the most prosperous in the country, the catalogue for 
that year showing an attendance of five hundred and twenty-five students. Iq 
view of the fact that the school would obviously be broken up by an acceptance 
of the grant, the Eegents voted to postpone the decision of the question for 
one year. 

At the end of twelve months, a period filled with agitation of the subject, 
the matter was again taken in hand. An attempt was now made to comply 
with the conditions of the law so far as was necessary to secure the grant, and 
at the same time to evade them so far as .was necessary to save the medical 
department. For the purpose of accomplishing these two very desirable resulta, 
the Board ** resolved to organize a school in the department of medicine, to be 
called the ' Michigan School of Homoeopathy,' and to be located at such place 
other than Ann Arbor as should pledge to the Board of Regents the greatest 
amount for the building and endowment of said school." For the purpose of 
carrying out that provision, a professor of theory and practice of homcBopathic 
medicine was appointed, and 13,000 were appropriated to be expended in the 
organization of the school. 

Before anything further was done, however, the matter was carried into court 
It is enough, in this connection, to say that the Supreme Bench of the State 
declared that the course of the Regents was not a compliance with the require- 
ments of the law. 

When the Legislature met in January, 1869, the needs of the University 
again canxe up for consideration. The course of the Regents in rejecting the 
grant of the previous session was severely scrutinized ; but in the end a ma- 
jority of the legislators were brought to see that any other disposition of the 
matter would have imperiled one of the most prosperous departments of the 
University. Accordingly a new bill was passed giving to the institution the 
sum accumulated under the previous grant, together with a subsidy of $15,500 
a year. Best of all, the grant was free from the obnoxious conditions of the 
previous act. In view of the turbulent animosities which agitated the prac- 
titioners and adherents of the two schools of medicine in all parts of the State, 
this legislation was scarcely less creditable to the conciliatory and politic wisdom 
of President Haven, than to the sympathetic generosity of the Legislature 
itself. 

During the six years of President Haven's administration, the different parts 
of the University were steadily developed. In the department of literature, 
science, and the arts three additional and distinct courses of study were intro- 
duced. The Latin and scientific course was designed to afford a compromise 
between the strictly classical and the strictly scientific courses. In the place 
of Greek were substituted French and German, and in the place of a portion 
of the higher mathematics were given somewhat more advanced studies in 
English. A course in mining engineering was also offered, but as the appli- 
ances for technical illustration were meagre, no very marked advancement 
could be made. The course in pharmacy, de-igned for the education of apoth- 
ecaries and druggists, on the contrary, attracted to it so large a number of 
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stadents thafc the already spacious accommodations of the chemical laboratory 
had to be considerably increased. 

In 1869 President Haven withdrew from the University, leaving behind him 
every token of a prosperous administration. Every department of the institu- 
tion had been extended in breadth and in depth ; and in the number of stu- 
dents in attendance had increased to somewhat more than eleven hundred. 

It was two years after the resignation of President Haven before President J. 
B. Angell was inaugurated as his successor. Meanwhile the affairs of the Uni- 
versity were ably administered by Prof. H. S. Frieze as acting President. 

In the course of Acting-President Frieze's term of office several measures of 
very great importance were adopted. The most noteworthy of these was 
unquestionably the opening of the University to women. The question of 
the admission of women to the privileges of the institution had often been 
agitated. In 1858 the subject was brought before the Board of Regents 
by the petition of a number of young ladies asking for admission to the 
University. The question was carefully considered by the President and 
the Board. On the 8th of September of that year a very elaborate and able 
report adverse to the petition was adopted by the Regents. The next step in 
the history of the movement was taken in the Legislature. In the winter of 
1867 it was resolved '^ that it is the deliberate opinion of this Legislature that 
the high objects for which the University of Michigan was organized will never 
be fully attained until women are admitted to all its rights and privileges.'' 

On the basis of this declaration the Board of Regents at their meeting in 
April, 1867, instructed the executive committee 'Uo consider this subject^ and 
at some future time report whether the regulations relating to the admission 
of students to the different departments of the University, and to the confer- 
ring of degrees should not be so construed as not to exclude women, residing in 
the State of Michigan, from the right of matriculation, and to become candi- 
dates for graduation upon the same conditions and with the same requirements 
as are demanded of men." 

In September of the same year, while the subject was still before the com- 
mittee. President Haven discussed the matter at some length in his annual 
report. The embarrassments that would arise in case of a compliance with the 
declared wish of the Legislature were fully considered. The conclusion reached 
by the President was expressed in the declaration that 'Mt is too late now to 
make this change without a revolution that should not be risked except under 
a necessity that cannot otherwise be met. And if insisted upon,'' continued 
the President, '^suitable appropriations of money to meet the expense should 
be made. The establishment of a state college for young ladies would reasona- 
bly and successfully meet the demand." 

One year later, however, the President declared that his views on the question 
had undergone some modification. In his report of September, 1868, he ex- 
pressed the belief that, as the deliberate opinion of the Legislature appeared to 
be the opinion of the people of the State, the University, belonging to the 
State, ought to regard that opinion. '^The more I consider the subject^" 
declares the report, *' and the more carefully I study the results of the educa- 
tion of both sexes in the same schools, the more inclined am I to the belief 
that the best method for Michigan would be to make provision for the instruc- 
tion of women at the University, on the same conditions as men. I have come 
to this conclusion slowly. A few objections have sometimes seemed to me 
strong, but the most of what is urged against it is fanciful, and partakes of 
the nature of the thoughtless opposition made to what is new." 

47 
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In April, 1869, Begent Willard, who had from the first ardently adTocated 

the measure, presented to the Board the following resolution : 

**Jte»olced, That in the opinion of this Board no rale exists in any of the nniveintj 
statutes which excludes women from admission to the UniversityJ" 

This resolution was laid upon the table by a vote of five to three. 

But it was becoming more and more apparent that the demands of the poUie 
could not long be resisted. The necessities of the University were becomio; 
more and more imperative, and it seemed doubtful whether the Legislatsn 
would grant the necessary aid unless women were admitted to a share of ill 
benefits. Accordingly, in January, 1870, the subject was again brought 
before the Board of Regents by Regent Willard ; and the qnestiou was finidly 
settled by the adoption of the following resolution : 

^BeMolved^ That the Board of Reeents recognize the right of every resident of 
Michigan to the enloyment of the privileges afforded hy the university, and no ndi 
exists in any of the university statutes for the exclusion of any person from the 
University who possesses the requisite literary and moral qualiflcations.^. 



From what has been given in the above statement of facts it will be 
that the resolution, though unpretending and simply expository in its natoie, 
embodied in itself nothing less than a measure which had received the moit 
careful attention, and which was fraught with the most far-reaching results. 

The admission of women to the University made further appropriation bf 
the Legislature imperatively necessary. It was at once determined that in tbs 
department of medicine women should not be taught in the same clasKStf 
men, and consequently that the lectures would have to be duplicated. Thii 
fact not only made an increase of salary to the professors in the medical de- 
partment necessary, but it also called for increased accommodations in the w^ 
of buildings and apparatus. Such increased facilities, moreover, were eqie& 
ially imperative in the literary department. 

Accordingly, in January, 1871, the wants of the University were broagfat 
before the State Legislature. The representation was not in vain. Althoogh 
the homojopathic question was still unsettled, and although in consequence of 
this fact some bitterness towards the course of the Begents was manifested, yet 
it was obvious that the legislature as a whole were proud of the Univenitj, 
and were determined to support it. An important appropriation was made in 
response to the efforts of the university authorities. This was an independent 
grant of $75,000 for the purpose of affording increased accommodations to the 
literary department, a grant from which the building known as University Hall 
was cliiefly erected. This legislation was important not only as affording assiit- 
ance to the University, but as the inauguration of a policy which, it was hoped, 
would afford it permanent and adequate support. 

Another measure of great importance inaugurated in the course of Profeaeor 
Frieze's administration was the formation of an official connection between the 
University and the high schools of the State, to which attention. has already 
been given in a preceding chapter of these sketches. 

It is worthy of mention that it was during the administration of Prof. 
Frieze that the first important addition by private liberality was made to the 
university library. It became known that the library of the late Prof. Baaot 
the University of Heidelberg was for sale; and the Acting-president of the 
University at once set about securing the means of purchasing it. His efforti 
were successful. Philo Parsons, Esq., of Detroit not only bought the iibraij 
for the University, but also volunteeied to fill out important sets of books and 
periodicals as yet incomplete. Thus the university library was enriched by an 
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addition of about 4,000 volames and 5,000 pamphlets devoted to the science of 
government, political economy, and cognate subjects. 

Soon after the resignation of Dr. Haven, Dr. J. B. Angell, of the University 
of Vermont, had been invited to the vacant presidency. This invitation be 
had declined. Nearly two years later, however, it was renewed and accepted. 
In June, 1871, therefore. President Angell was inaugurated, and in the follow- 
ing September he entered upon the duties of his office. 

From what has been noted it will be observed that President Angell entered 
upon his executive duties just after several very important innovations had 
been determined upon. The admission of women to all the departments of the 
XTniversity^ and the admission of students from the high schools of the State 
to the literary department, without examination, were changes of too great mo- 
ment to be entered upon without considerable solicitude. Many prophesied 
only evil as the sure result of these innovations, while even those who were 
friendly to the changes feared that great dangers might arise. But President 
Angell ably assumed the responsibilities devolved upon him, and all anticipated 
evils have been averted. In his report for 1879, President Angell, speaking of 
the results of the admission of women to the University, says ''After our nine 
jears^ experience in coeducation we have become so accustomed to see women 
take up any kind of university work, carry it on successfully^ graduate in good 
health, cause no embarrassment in the administration of the institution, and 
awaken no special solicitude in the minds of their friends or of their teachers, 
that many of the theoretical discussions of coeducation by those who have not 
had opportunities to examine it carefully, read strangely to us here on the 
jpround." In reference to the subject of the admission of students from tho 
high schools without examination, Acting-president Frieze, who had again as- 
enmed the administration of the affairs of the University, owing to the tem- 
porary absence of President Angell as minister to China, in his report for 1880, 
says: ''There are now sixteen of the most flourishing and important high 
schools of the State holding this relation to the University; and no one can 
look into the condition of these schools without feeling satisfied that this con- 
nection has had the effect both to animate their students to more earnest effort, 
and to encourage and strengthen the teachers, while it has brought about a 
more perfect unity of plan and method in the schools of the State in general. 
In short, it gives to our schools, otherwise isolated, a bond of nnion and a 
centre of life. We are convinced, as the result of an experiment of ten years, 
that this cooperative plan, especially if entered into by the few remaining 
schools, and thus perfected, will give a character of consistency, solidity, 
strength, and efficiency to the educational work of the State, which will leave 
nothing further to be desired but the uninterrupted operation and movement 
of the system." 

The appropriations made by the Legislature in the sessions of 1875, 1877, 

and 1879 should also be mentioned as a part of the work thus far accomplished 

faring the administration of President Angell. The homoeopathic question, 

after numerous and most trying vicissitudes, has been settled by appropriations 

for the establishment of a homoeopathic college as a distinct branch of the 

University, while another grant has provided for a school of dentistry. By 

means of other generous provisions hospitals, where patients are treated by the 

'medical professors free, in consideration of the benefit to students of med- 

iciney afforded by opportunities of studying courses of treatment, have been 

Mtablished; aniiuseum building has been erected, many permanent improve- 
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ments of the buildings and grounds have been effected, and the university 
authorities have been enabled to enlarge and multiply the courses of study. 
Whatever may be thought of the early policy of the Legislature towards the 
University, the liberality manifested in later years affords most gratifying evi- 
dence that the State is disposed to bestow upon the institution all needed sup- 
port. 

The history of the University of Michigan has been one of alternating diffi- 
culties and triumphs. It could hardly be expected that an institution of such 
magnitude, belonging to a democratic people and controlled by state authori- 
ties should escape controversies. In its earlier years, when the success of the 
University, if not, indeed, its existence, was problematical, there appears to 
have been a general harmony in efforts to foster and develop it. As it grew 
older and stronger, however, opinions as to its management began at times to 
clash. Butthe very strength which gave occasion for such controversy carried 
it safely through. Even a conflict between the Regents and the Legislature 
cannot shake its foundations. While the institution is governed by the Re- 
gents, back of them stands the Legislature, and back of the Legislature, the 
people; and whether the question be one of admitting certain schools of medi- 
cine, or of the election or dismission of a president or a professor, or of admit- 
ting female students, the people will find a way to decide it^ and they will also 
see to it that the threats and croakiugs of disaffected parties shall work no 
lasting injury to the institution that is at once their pride and hope. 

Since its halls were first opened the University has graduated 6,166 students. 
It now employs fifty-two instructors, in addition to a number of assistants and 
officers. The estimated value of its grounde, buildings, and other property is 
$681,442.00, while its library contains nearly 37,000 volumes and about 10,000 
pamphlets. 

The following table will show the total number of degrees conferred in the 
several departments from the organization of the University to the present: 

Department of Literature^ Science, and the Arte : 

Bachelors of Arts 988 

Bachelors of Science 238 

Bachelors of Philosophy 138 

Civil Engineers 160 

Mining Engineers 21 

Bachelors of Letters 3 

Honorary Ph. D.,on an alumnus 1 

Honorary LL. D.,on alumni 3 

Doctor of Philosophy (on examination) 6 

Honorary degrees to persons not alumni 23 

Resident graduates of other colleges who have received degrees 16 

Masters' degrees (M. A., M. 2S., and M. Ph.) 616 

2,110 

Department of Medicine : 

Doctors of Medicine 1,796 

Department of Law : 

Bachelors of Laws 2,4'00 

School of Pharmacy : 

Pharmaceutical Chemists 240 

Dental College : 

Doctors of Dental Surgery S2 

Homotopathic Medical CoUege: 

Doctors of Homoeopathic Medicine 76 

Total of degrees conferred 6,704 
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The following table gives the naniber of students in attendance from the 
date of opening to the present time : 





NUMBBB OF STUOXMTS EnROLLKO. 


YEAR. 


Departmentof 
Science, Lit- 
eratare uid 
the Arte. 


Department 

of 
Medicine. 


Department 

of 

Law. 


HomoBop* 

athio 
Medical 
College. 


College 

of 

Dentiatiy. 


School 

of 

Pharmacy. 


TotaL 


1844 


63 

65 

70 

72 

89 

77 

72 

64 

67 

60 

93 

165 

223 

285 

276 

287 

265 

273 

270 

266 

295 

279 

364 

335 

418 

422 

477 

488 

609 

476 

484 

476 

462 

369 

367 

445 

448 












63 


1845 












65 


1846_ 












70 


1847 












72 


1848 












89 


1849 












77 


I860 












72 


1851 


61 
169 
162 
161 
133 
162 
167 
137 
143 
164 
242 
216 
262 
340 
416 
467 
625 
418 
368 
340 
315 
360 
367 
314 
370 
312 
286 
297 
329 
363 










159 


1852 










216 


1853_ 










222 


1864 










244 


1855 


' 








288 


1856 










875 


1857-. 










452 


1858^ 










418 


1859 










430 


1860_ 


90 
169 
119 
134 
221 
260 
386 
395 
387 
342 
309 
307 
348 
331 
314 
345 
321 
309 
384 
406 
395 








619 


1861 








674 


1862^ 






• 


606 


1863 








652 


1884^ 








856 


1865 








955 


1866^ 








1,206 
1,255 


1867 








1868 








1,223 


1869 








1,122 
1,126 


1870 








1871 








1,110 
1,207 
1,164 
1,112 


1872 








1873^ 








1874 








1875^ 








1,191 
1.129 


1876 


24 
61 
73 
63 
70 


20 
33 
43 
62 
83 


"""64"' 
69 
71 
81 


1877. 


i;iii 


1878 


1,233 
1,376 
1,430 


1879 


1880 
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II. THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The first steps towards the establishment of an agricultural school in Michi- 
gan were taken in 1850, in a provision of the Constitution which required the 
Legislature, as soon as practicable, to establish such an institution. The ques- 
tion of practicability was one upon whicn opinions probably differed, as nothing 
was done in pursuance of the constitutional provision mentioned until 1853, 
when a bill to establish an agricultural college passed the Senate by a vote of 
seventeen to fourteen, but was lost in the House by a vote of thirty-six to twen 
ty-four. Here the matter rested until 1855, when the Legislature decided to 
establish the school, by a vote of twenty-four to five in the Senate, and of fifty- 
two to thirteen in the House. By the provisions of this act the school was to 
be located within ten miles of the State Capitol, and twenty-two sections of 
salt-spring lands were appropriated for purchasing a farm and putting the 
school in operation. The school was also placed under the management of 
the State Board of Education. 

The law was approved February 12th, by Governor Bingham, who from the 
first had been a warm and efficient friend of the enterprise, and in Jane the 
executive committee of the State Agricultural Society, the agents designated 
by law for that purpose, selected and recommended the purchase of a farm of 
six hundred and twenty-three and fifty-six one-hundred ths acres, situated npoa 
both sides of Cedar river, three and one-half miles due east from the Capitol; 
and in pursuance of the law, the State Board of Education approved of the 
selection, and concluded the purchase of the same for (9,353.55, being at 
the rate of fifteen dollars per acre. This was considered by all acquainted with 
the circumstanc?s to be a reasonable price. It was thought very desirable to 
procure, in addition to the above, an adjoining tract of fifty-three and one-one- 
hundredth acres, upon which some improvements had been made ; but which 
the Board could not buy — fifteen dollars per acre being as high as they were 
allowed to pay by the act authorizing the purchase. This was, however, after- 
wards procured, and $1,059.92 paid therefor, agreeable to a joint resolution of 
the Legislature, making the whole amount 676.57 acres, and a total expense 
of $10,413.47. 

In 1856, a large boarding-house, and the west wing of the college buildings, 
one hundred by fifty feet, and four stories high, including a high basement, 
were erected, and were nearly ready for use when the Legislature convened in 
January, 1857. 

The aggregate minimum price of the twenty-two sections of salt spring lands 
was $56,320; and the Legislature of 1857 further appropriated $40,000 from 
the Treasury, to meet the wants of the institution, in completing the necessary 
improvements, furnishing apparatus, etc., and sustaining the current expenses 
of the school in operation for the years 1857 and 1858. 

The farm was new, and a heavy expense was required to bring a portion of 
it under immediate cultivation. Barns, etc., were to be built, with dwellings 
for the officers (for until this was done they must reside at Lansing) ; and 
about the time the school was to be opened, provisions, and almost everything 
required in commencing farm operations rose to unprecedented high prices. 
The contractors who erected the college buildings had performed some of their 
work insufficiently, and $1,546.13 had been deducted from their pay, in a set- 
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tlement wifch the Board of Edacation; bnfc the cost of repairing their deficien- 
cies was found to be mach more than was anticipated^ invoiying additional 
expense. 

The State Board of Education elected Hon. Joseph B. Williams, President, 
and Messrs. J. 0. Holmes, Calvin Tracy, Bobert D. Weeks, and Bev. L. B. 
Fiske, professors of the institution, which was opened by appropriate exercises 
and with sixty-one students, on the 13th of May, 1857. Thus was organized 
and opened the pioneer agricultural college in the TJuited States, and though 
without any precedent adaptable to this country, it has served to a great extent 
as the model which most of the other states have followed. 

The State Board of Education had the supervision of the College until 186I. 
Up to that time the institution struggled for existence against the violent oppo- 
sition and prejudice that existed in the minds of many people, and more 
especially on the part of the farming population. At each succeeding session 
of the Legislature persistent efforts were made to prevent appropriations^ 
thongh such opposition was usually overcome. In 1861, in accordance with 
the wish of the State Board of Education, the supervision was transferred to 
the State Board of Agriculture, and the College has since been constantly 
growing in the regard of all classes. 

The Agricultural College was organized without any endowment fund, as the 
State bad no unappropriated lands from the sale of which to create such a fund. 
There was lying within the borders of the State a large area of government 
lands, and with a view to the establishment of an agricultural school the Leg- 
idatare had already, in 1850, asked Congress for a grant of 350,000 acres for 
the endowment of such a school; but the request was without effect. In 1857, 
the State Board of Education and the faculty of the College united in a peti- 
tion to Congress for a grant of land for the purpose of endowment, which was 
endorsed by the Legislature in 1858. During this year a bill was passed by 
Congress granting 25,000 acres of land for each member of Congress to the 
several States for the support of agricultural schools, but it was vetoed by 
President Buchanan. In 1862, a bill was introduced in the United States 
Senate, passed by both houses, and approved by President Lincoln, granting 
30,000 aci'es for each member of Congress, to the several states, for the en- 
dowment of agricultural schools. This gave to Michigan 240,000 acres. In 
1863 the Legislature placed the disposal of these lands under the control of a 
board, consisting of the Oovernor and other state officers, who were to select 
the lands and sell them on the same terms as the primary school lands are sold, 
and at not less than (2.50 per acre. The patents to these lands were not ob- 
tained tilt 1868, when the Land Grant Board raised the price to $5.00 per acre. 
Only 520 acres were sold the first year. In 1869, the Legislature fixed the 
minimum price at %'6M, and lands valuable for timber, $5.00, and 14,480 
acres were disposed of the same year. The act of 1863 provided that the mon- 
eys received for the lands should bo invested in stocks paying not less than five 
per cent. ; but in 1871 it was enacted that the moneys received should go into 
the State Treasury on the same terms as other educational 'Hrust funds," 
upon which the College should receive seven per cent, annually. 

Of the 240,000 acres to which the State was entitled, 235,673 acres have 
been patented to the State, and of these there were remaining unsold, Septem- 
ber 30, 1880, 151,345.45 acres. The state of the fund at the same date, as 
shown by the official record, was as follows : 
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In the hands of the State $153,137 70 

Due from purchasers - l'^8,311 82 

Total agricultural college fund $281,449 52 

Income 17,954 82 



The following table has been prepared to show the amount of moneys received 
each year by the Agricultural College, from income on permanent funds, legis- 
lative appropriations, and other sources. 



Ybab. 


Income from 
Pemument Fands. 


LegltlatiTe 
Approprfetioni. 


Receipts from 
Other Soarces. 


Total B««mrM& 


1855 




$10,358 95 
34,181 50 
48,619 01 

3,158 85 
17,676 45 
13,219 43 

9^97 50 
13,506 62 

8,000 00 
10,000 00 
15,000 00 
15,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
45,000 00 
25,000 00 
28,750 00 
18,250 00 
25,096 00 
38,562 87 
18,600 11 
13,857 52 
23.978 18 
25,828 42 

7,070 79 
22,455 15 




$10,358 95 


1856 , 






34,181 50 


1857 : 




$2,127 28 

2.935 00 

2,982 67 

449 97 

1,768 92 

1,852 10 

1,518 32 

1,582 51 

6,626 94 

7,216 04 

14,569 35 

8,810 85 

25,752 17 

11,680 90 

15,829 17 

8,495 96 

11,402 69 

17,693 31 

17.716 03 

21,439 74 

20,783 54 

22,242 55 

21,200 20 

22,708 56 


60 J46 29 


1858 




6.093 ^ 


1859 




20,659 12 


1860 




13,669 40 


1861 




11^366 42 


1862 




15358 72 


1863 




9,518 82 


1864 




11,588 51 


1865 




21,626 94 


1866 




22J216 04 


1867 




84,569 86 


1868 




28J810 86 


1869 




70,752 17 


1870 


$2,779 89 
2,976 00 
6,774 47 
12,238 48 
11,896 00 
14,656 00 
18,817 89 
15,172 86 
13,320 61 
16,602 02 
17,799 15 


39,460 79 


1871 

1872 


47,555 17 
33,520 43 


1873 


48.737 17 


1874 


68,152 18 


1875 


60,972 14 


1876 


64.115 16 


1877 


69,934 58 


1878 


61.391 58 


1879 .. 


44w873 01 


1880 


62,962 86 






Totals 


$133,033 37 


$530,767 35 


$269,384 77 


$933,185 49 







As has already been noted Joseph B. Williams was the first President of the 
College. No service more pure and devoted could have been rendered than was 
given to the interests of the institution by its first President; but Mr. Williams 
had been in political life^ and the College was made, at once> the object of bit- 
ter party feeling. After two years of service Mr. Williams resigned, and the 
College remained without a President until 1863^ when Rev. Theophilus C. Abbot 
was chosen to the office, in which he has labored wisely and efficiently ever 
since. 

The following table has been compiled to show the number of students in 
attendance, as well as the number of graduates, each year from the opening of 
the College till the present : 
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Ybab. 



1867. 
1858 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867, 
1868. 



"Tto. of" 


No. of 


StadttOtB. 


Oradustea. 


61 




lOi 




105 




51 




65 


7 


74 


5 


60 




62 


5 


88 




108 


2 


137 


5 


82 


10 



Ybab. 



1869. 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 



Total Dumber of graduates. 



No. of 
Studenta. 



79 
129 
141 
131 
143 
121 
156 
164 
154 
239 
232 
221 



Na of 
Oradasteap 



10 
12 
12 
5 
15 
21 
16 
17 
16 
30 
26 
33 



244 



Among the several objects which the Agricultural College proposes to accom- 
plish, the following, as given in the last annual calendar, are worthy of notice : 

Ist. To impart a knowledge of science and its application to the arts of life. 
Those sciences especially which relate to agriculture and kindred arts, such as 
chemistry, botany, zodlogy, and animal physiology, are prosecuted to a much 
greater extent than in institutions where the study of their practical applica- 
tions is not pursued. The instruction given in the lecture room is illustrated 
and enforced by the actual and prolonged study of plants and animals, and the 
various practices and experiments of the farm and garden. Students are 
tlEtnght to distinguish clearly between those principles and settled rules of agri- 
culture in accordance with which they may safely proceed, and those theories 
or practices which are either exploded, or are as yet the proper objects of exper- 
iment and discussion only. 

2d. To afford to its students the benefits of daily manual labor. Most of the 
labor is paid for, and lessens the expenses of the student. It is in part educa- 
tional, — varied for the illustration of the principles of science. The preserva- 
tion of health, and the cultivation of a taste for agricultural pursuits, are two 
other important objects. Four years of study, without labor, wholly removed 
from sympathy with the laboring world, during the period of life when habits 
and tastes are rapidly formed, will almost inevitably produce disinclination, if 
not inability, to perform the work and duties of the farm. To accomplish the 
objects of the institution, it is evident that the student must not, in acquiring 
a scientific education, lose either the ability or the disposition to labor on the 
farm. If the farmers, then, are to be educated, they must bo educated on the 
farm itself ; and it is due to this large class of our population that facilities for 
improvement second to none other in the State be afforded them. It is 
believed that the three hours' work that every student is required to per- 
form on the farm or in the garden, besides serving to render him familiar with 
the use of implements and the principles of agriculture, is sufficient also to 
preserve habits of manual labor, and to foster a taste for agricultural pursuits. 
It has been found in the past sufficient to keep the students interested in every 
department of farm and horticultural work; and the daily labor of each one, 
being performed at one time, does not occupy him longer than is requisite for 
preserving health and a robust constitution. 
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3d. To prosecute experiments for the promotion of agrionlture and horticnlt- 
nre. These arts are the creatures of experiment. Very few farmers possess 
facilities for carrying on experiments accurately and to definite results. From 
a lack of acquaintance with the laws of nature^ experiments generally, unless 
guided by scientific men, are comparatively valueless for the determination of 
vexed questions of practice and the establishment of general principles. Aa 
extensive laboratory and other means at hand enable the institution to enter on 
a series of experiments to be prosecuted systematically and continuously from 
year to year. 

4th. To afford instruction (when adequate means are secured) in such other 
courses of study as the organic law of the College, and the act of Oongress 
donating lands for agncultural colleges, contemplate, especially^ in the appli- 
cations of science to military pursuits and the various arts of life. The College 
at present teaches surveying, leveling, laying out of grounds, mechanics as 
applied to implements, building, stock breeding, agricultural chemistry, horti- 
culture, and such practical applications of science as are specially useful to 
the farmer. 

5th. To afford the means of a general education to the farming class. The 
labor system preserves the student's health, and the habits and love of whole- 
some work. The professional part of the course gives him an insight into the 
nature of the objects and forces with which he has to deal. Added to this are 
the branches of study which help to make an intelligent and useful citixen; 
which cultivate his taste, and enable him to give expression to his knowl- 
edge and opinions. 

The buildings, at present, consist of the following : 

1st. College hall, 50 by 100 feet, of three stories and basement. It is 
occupied by the garden shop, office, and tools in the basement ; the chapel and 
library on the first floor; class-rooms and offices of the president and secretary 
on the second floor; and museums, zoological laboratory, and class-rooms for 
zoology and botany on the third floor. The library, museum, zodlogical rooms, 
president's and secretary's offices, are shortly to be removed to a new building, 
now in course of erection. 

2d. Williams hall, in largest dimensions, 116 by 116 feet, of three sto- 
ries and basement, with a Mansard roof and a tower. It contains the dining- 
hall, kitchen, laundry, etc., in the basement; the steward's rooms and pub- 
lic parlor on the first floor; rooms for about 80 students on the second and 
third floods, and society rooms in the Mansard. 

3d. Wells hall, 50 by 150 feet, has two society rooms, with a drill-room 
and armory in the basement ; the three stories above accommodate 128 students. 

4th. Chemical laboratory, 50 by 150 feet, of one story and basement. 
The basement contains the furnace-room, store-room, dressing-room, and 
rooms for higher chemistry, and on the first floor are the lecture room, analyti- 
cal room, private laboratory and study of the professor, and the apparatus room. 
An addition to the chemical laboratory is now building. 

5th. Botanical laboratory, 71 by 52 feet, of two stories. On the first 
floor are the lecture room and study, and on the second the drying room and 
museum. 

6th. Greenhouse, with aggregate room for plants, 25 by 183 feet, with 
gardener's rooms, rose room, and potting room attached, 26 by 42 feet. 

7th. Dwelling houses for the president, professors, secretary, and herds- 
man, and the farm-house. 
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8th. In addition there are cattle, horse and sheep barns, a piggery, garden 
barn, carpenter shop, tool sheds, and an apiary. 

The means of illustration possessed by the College are quite ample and com- 
plete, embracing among them the general museum, which contains preserved 
specimens of mammals and birds of the State, reptiles and batrachians, large 
collection of shells, native and exotic ; collection of invertebrates from the Smith- 
sonian Institution; three collections of insects, — a faunal, a scieutiGc and an 
economic; radiates, manikin, skeletons of man and of the lower animals; 
alcoholic and microscopic preparations of animal organs and tissues; fossil- 
from all the groups of rocks; rock specimens illustrating the divisions in lith- 
ologic geology ; and a small but growing collection in ethnography. A museum 
of mechanical inventions, containing one thousand models from the United 
States patent office, and other models and charts, illustrating most of the 
industrial arts, especially agriculture, manufactures, architecture and engineer- 
ing, may also be mentioned in this connection, besides the library and reading 
room, which contains over 6,000 volumes and 100 periodicals; an astronomical 
observatory, and necessary apparatus for illustration in mechanics, astronomy, 
and engineering. 

The estimated value of grounds, buildings, apparatus, and other property 
belonging to the College aggregates over $274,000, according to the report of 
Presideut Abbot to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the year 1880. 

Under the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture, the faculty of the 
institution inaugurated, in January, 1876, a system of farmers' institutes, 
which are held during the winter season at various places in the State. At 
each of these leading agriculturists are invited to present papers, and take part 
in the discussions and proceedings, full reports of which are published in the 
annual reports of the State Board of Agriculture. These institutes have added 
greatly to the usefulness and growing popularity of the College, besides doing 
much toward disseminating improved ideas of practical agriculture and enforc- 
ing the value of its scientific study. 



III. DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 

Among the important questions which agitated the minds of those connected 
with the management of public affairs in the earlier days of the State's history 
was one relating to the policy of granting charters to private colleges. Many 
thought that at that time, when the State was bending all its energies to build 
np the University, such institutions should be repressed, rather than encour- 
aged, lest by their rivalry they should retard the progress of the University. 
This question, in the view of Superintendent Pierce, involved the highest con- 
siderations of sound public policy as affecting the State in all time to come. 
In his report for 1838 he says : 

When this decision is finnlly made it will not require the inspiration of a prophet 
to determine whether the State Fhull eventually assume the first rank in the repub- 
lic of letters, by founding and rearing up an institution of noltle stature and Just 
proportions, worthy alike of the Stale and of learning, and equally worthy the name 
of milversity, or whether the State shall ultimately sink to a low level in the world 
of knowledge, having institutions under the imposing name of colleges, scattered 
through the len^pth and breadty of the land, without funds, without oabmets, without 
apparatus, without libraries, without talents, without character and without the 
ability of ever maintaining them. If one is granted, others must be, and there is no 
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limit. If one Tillage obtains a charter for a college, all others must have the same 
favor. In proportion as they increase in number, Just in that proportion will be their 
decrease of power to be useful. 

Happily, although the Superintendent's views did not prevail, the evils he 
foreboded have not followed. The University has grown to a grandeur that 
even he did not anticipate so early, and the colleges have not been unduly 
multiplied. 

The question which the Superintendent had thus presented, was finally pre- 
cipitated upon the Legislature by a petition presented by Hon. Jacob M. How- 
ard to the House of Bepresentatives, January 19, 1838, 'Ho incorporate the 
Trustees of Michigan College.'' The petition was referred to a committee of 
which Mr. Howard was chairman, who made a majority report adverse to the 
views of Mr. Pierce and favorable to the college for whose incorporatioa he 
introduced a bill. The following extracts from Mr. Howard's report embrace 
substantially the views of the committee : 

The committee cannot appreciate the force of the objection that by grautinz the 
franchises aslted for, we encourage others to make like requests. We are of opuiion 
that in this, as well as in other matters coming before the Legislature, It Is to be 
governed by a sound discretion, neither granting nor withholding, without sufficient 
reason, and keeping constantly in view the general good of community. 

They deem it the duty of the liCgislature not only to prevent all Impediments, 
but to afford facilities to the progress of general education; to speak In words of 
encouragement rather than of restraint to those who volunteer to aid it, and not from 
an overweening fondness for one particular institution, or one particular system, 
place all others under the ban of power. 

To the fear that *^ the establishment of this or other institutions of the kind 
would distract public attention and divert patronage from the University/' the 
Committee replied : 

An institution, under the immediate supervision and control of the government, 
with an endowment of one million dollars, and all the attendant patronage, cannot 
be prostrated or impeded in its progress by any voluntary association, founded upon 
individual muiiiflcence. The true secret of tlie success of every such institution is 
found in the enterprise, learning, and capacity of those at its head; and where these 
are wanting, the interests of education, like those of commerce and other branches of 
business, will assuredly decline. 

It is also urged that by confining the power of granting diplomas to the State 
University, and withholding its exercise from all other institutions, the State ensures 
to that University at all times a number of students corresponding to its high liter- 
ary claims and the wealth of its endowment. We are at a loss to discover the pro- 
priety of this restrictive and exclusive principle. * * * It is certainly at war 
witti'the well known freedom of American institutions and American character. 
* * * We claim that the ancient and time honored system of New England, 
now extending over almost the whole country, is more in accordance with the genius 
of the American people than any known system of foreign nations. We are not to 
suppose that tlie settled feelings, habits, and opinions of a people can be safely dis- 
regarded by their rulers, nor that they can be made to bend and quadrate to any and 
every innovation which those in authority may dignify with the name of improve- 
ments. Still less can freemen be compelled to countenance a monopoly of tliose ben- 
efits which they have been taught to regard as the gift of God. ♦ ♦ ♦ In our own 
community there exists every variety of religious and political opinion, and so strong 
are men^s attacliments to their own particular creed;* that any legislative attempt to 
change or modify tliem by the course of instruction or otherwise; any system which 
seeks to make all coalesce into one sec of opinions, or to inculcate indifference to all, or 
which erects a barrier to even the caprii^es of men, must necessarily prove odious and 
unavailing. Whatever may be the tlieories of philosophers and speculatists, among 
the mass of mankind religion is not supposed to exist without creed, and to use the 
language of anotlier, *"* he is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant with human 
nature, and especially has he a very erroneous estimate of the character of the people 
of this country, who supposes tiiat a feeling of tliis kind is either to be trifled with 
or despised; it will assuredly cause itself to be respected.** 
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One obvious effect of the system recommended will be to drive from the State every 
younii^ man wishing to obtain a degree, but unwilling from whatever cause to prose- 
cute bis studies in the University. The majority of the committee deem it unjust to 
individuals and the State to confer on the State University a monopoly of college 
honors. It is the right of every parent and guardian, and one which we may bi) 
assured will be insisted on, to educate his child or ward in his own way; and it is 
furthermore the right of the student himself that the road to literary honors should 
be opened to him by his own state, in a manner accordant with his own feelings 
and principles; and it is the correspondent duty of the state to cherish and encourage 
all her sons in the way to distinction and usefulness, in order that she may reap her 
Just share of the glory of their achievements. It is made the duty of the Legislature 
^to encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellectual and scientific 
improvements.^ It is conceived that the policy proposed is in conflict with the 
spirit of this provision, inasmuch as it in a manner disfranchises a large portion of 
the community. We predict that if it be adopted as the governing rule of the Legis- 
lature, it will drive from us a large number of young men seeking a liberal educa- 
tion, and the usual honors by which it is and ever ought to be distinguished will 
engender hatred rather than create respect for the state institution, and ultimately 
leave it deserted by all but its immediate government patrons — a place where the 
idle and curious may find gratification, but devoid of that active, vital energy which 
is ever kept awake by peaceful and salutary competition. 

The minority of the committee made a report strongly sustaining the doc- 
trines of the Superintendent; but the opinions of the majority prevailed, and 
in 1839 the Legislature decided the question by granting the charter. 

In 1845 the question of granting to incorporated literary institutions the 
power of conferring degrees was presented to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature, and the committee to whom the matter was referred made the follow- 
ing report in relation thereto : 

The committee on education have had under consideration a petition of the trus- 
tees of the Kalamazoo Literary Institute, praying that their charter may be so 
amended as to give them the power of conferring the honors and degrees usually 
conferred by collegiate institutions on such students as may have completed the ordi- 
nary course of studies in that institution, and have instructed me to report, that, in 
the opinion of your committee, the usefulness and reputation of a seminary of learn- 
ing depend on the excellence of the system of instruction adopted and pursued therein, 
and not on any power possessed by the managers thereof of conferring empty degrees 
and diplomas. If a young man has undergone a mental discipline which has aroused 
his intellect, fortified his virtue, stored his memory with useful knowledge, and in- 
duced habits of application and thought, he will enter the world with a certainty of 
attaining, in due time, to a respectable position among his fellow men, and this 
without the aid of a parchment certificate, and an idle ^^ A. B.'^ or ** A. M.^* attached 
to his name. The institution where such a discipline prevails will not depend for 
patronage and success on its power of conferring literary degrees and honors, but on 
the recognized excellence of its system. When the trustees of an institution of learn- 
ing ask for, and urge the necessity of receiving, the power of conferring degrees, ''to 
enable them to adapt the institution to the present time and circumstances, to e.-irry 
out its original design, and to promote the interests of education generally,^' a sus- 
picion is engendered that the trustees are laboring under a slight misapprehension 
of the true objects and aims of, and the intern^ economy adapted to, such an 
institution. Your committee are of opinion that this power should be exercised by 
those institutions alone, which, by the possession and control of ample means, the 
employment of distinguished and well known professors, and the enjoyment of a 
wide spread and deserved reputation, will afiord a guarantee against the abuse of the 
power. Experience teaches us that colleges in some of the states have been so reck- 
less and indiscreet in conferring honors on unworthy subjects, that it is not uncom- 
mon to encounter an A. B. or an A. M. incapable of construing and translating 
his own diploma. Though your committee apprehend no such foolish consequences 
Arom granting the prayer of this petition, yet they think that great caution should 
he used, lest the standard of education be lowered. Former legislatures have been 
landably careful in bestowing this power on chartered scliools, and the only two 
instances in which it has been extended are so guarded and restricted that the clause 
is little better than a dead letter in the acts of incorporation. But your commit- 
tee doubt the policy of conferring these degrees at all. They are inconsistent with 
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the spirit of our institutions, and a vestige of the aristocratical distinctions of 
monarchical Europe. The hope of attaining them is a motive addressed not to tlie 
reason nor to the generous emulation of youth, but merely to their vanity. Intellect, 
morality and knowledge confer a patent upon their possessor univei-sally recognized 
and respected— a patent which schools can neither give nor take away. Anditisa 
remarkable fact in our Nation's annals, that while a majority of those great and good 
men, whose names are Identitied with the national glory, were ardent and untiring 
devotees at the shrine of knowledge, still they never attained the dlstlnctiou of an 
academical degree. 

Notwithstanding the fears that had been expressed, the success of the TTni- 
versity became more and more assured, and this fact tended to lessen the oppo- 
sition to the establishment of denominational or private colleges. In conse- 
quence of this, we find that previous to the adoption of the Constitution of 
1850, several charters had been granted to such institutions. In 1855, however, 
the question of incorporating colleges again arose before the Legislature. The 
new Constitution of the State having forbidden the granting of special cbartera 
for any private corporation whatever, and a project being on foot to establish a 
college at Hillsdale, a general law for the incorporation of colleges was sought 
On the 1:2th day of January, Hon. Austin Blair presented, in the Senate, a 
"bill for the incorporation of colleges, and other institutions of learning." 
An earnest discussion of this bill ensued, and an effort was made to restrict the 
power to confer degrees to the State University, which would, in effect^ have 
banished all other colleges from the State. No record was preserved of the 
debates, but the question was again decided in favor of colleges, a general law 
for their incorporation passing the Senate by a unanimous vote, and the House 
of Elepresentatives by a vote of fifty-four for it to fourteen against it. 

Shortly after the general law for the incorporation of colleges was enacted, 
an effort was made to secure an appropriation of $2,000 per annum for such 
colleges as should establish a normal department, and do a certain amount of 
work in the training of teachers to the satisfaction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. But the effort failed, and since that time the colleges have not made 
any attempt to obtain aid from the State. And their success in raising funds 
by voluntary contribution is as great a compliment to the zeal of the managers, 
as is the intellectual and moral influence they have exerted upon society to the 
force of their ability and the purity of their motives. 

The following sketches of the several institutions of this class now existing 
in the State will undoubtedly prove of interest in this connection. In a gen- 
eral way it may be stated that in each of these institutions a preparatory 
department is maintained, while in all both ladies and gentlemen are admitted to 
equal privileges, equal duties, and equal honors. 

Adrian College. 

This institution was established at Adrian, in 1859, under the auspices of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, with the understanding that the citizens of 
Adrian, who had raised subscriptions to the amount of $30,000, should have 
an equal voice in the administration of its affairs. Twenty acres of ground 
lying in the western part of the city, which it overlooks, wore donated by Hon. 
L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K. Underwood. On the 22d of March, 1859, the 
twelve trustees, previously chosen, formally adopted and signed certain articles 
of association, and in other respects complied with the requirements of the act 
of the Legislature providing for the incorporation of institutions of learning. 
By these acts the institution became a body corporate, and was invested with 
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all the rights and privileges conferred by the act of the Legislature on such 
oorporatioQS. 

The erection of four college buildings was immediately undertaken. To 
facilitate this work, a large number of scholarships was sold and the proceeds 
inyested in the construction of the several edifices. The institution, although 
"well patronized by students, was, however, much straitened for want of funds 
during its earlier years, and as a consequence a considerable debt was incurred. 
"While struggling with this embarrassment the institution was, in 1867, after a 
prolonged and careful consideration of all interests involved, transferred in due 
form to a new board of trustees, nominated by and representing a corporation 
known as the '' Collegiate Association of the Methodist Protestant Church.'* 
This body, in taking possession of the College and all its appurtenances assumed 
all the financial liabilities of the institution in consideration of the same, which 
at that time amounted to more than $30^000, and entered into obligations to 
endow it in a sum not less than $100,000. Immediately after the completion 
of the transfer the association proceeded to pay off all pressing liabilities, since 
"which time the College has gone on doing its work faithfully and well. 

At the regular annual meeting of the trustees, held June 28, 1870, the 
requisite notice having been given at the previous annual meeting, the articles 
of association under which the College had been originally incorporated were 
amended so as to admit of an increase in the number of the corporation from 
twelve to thirty. The object of this change was the admission, as trustees of 
the College, of all those who constituted the corporation of the '^ Collegiate 
Association." At the same time the election of trustees was vested in the 
General Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, which was empowered 
to electy at each of its quadrennial sessions, one-half of the entire board. By 
these amendments the institution was placed under the supreme control of the 
denomination whose funds are so largely invested in it; and which is, therefore, 
made responsible for its success, at least so far as the furnishing of students 
and financial means is essential to that result. At the annual meeting of the 
trustees, held June 21, 1876, a further change in the articles of association was 
effected, whereby the alumni association of the College was empowered to elect 
from its members six additional trustees. By this means the alumni of the 
institution are brought into heartier sympathy with the College, and they can- 
not, as a consequence, fail to feel a greater interest in the success of their 
Alma Mater. 

Four large buildings have been erected, leaving space for one more, a central 
building, to complete the design. The south hall was burned in 1869, but soon 
afterward rebuilt. The north, or gentlemen's hall, during November of the 
present year, has also become food for the flames; but it is quite probable that 
it will be replaced during the coming year. 

The estimated value of grounds, buildings, apparatus, and other property of 
the institution was reported in 1880 at $133,000, and the amount of its endow- 
ment fund at $83,878.70. The institution is well equipped with a very fine 
museum, a library of over 3,000 volumes, and other means for making its work 
of instruction very successful. 

Bev. A. Mahau, D. D., was the first President of Adrian College. He re- 
maine<l in this position for several yeai*s, resigning in 1864. in 1867 he was 
recalled to the presidency, which he accepted, and in which capacity he served 
until the transfer of the College in 1869. Rev. G. B. McElroy, D. D., was 
chosen President in 1872 and has continuously filled that position until the 
dose of the last academic year, at which time he tendered his resignation. 
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The institution numbers nine professors in its faculty, several of whom have 
been identified with the College since its organization. It has graduated ^1 
students, the last class numbering 13. The total enrollment of students daring 
the year 1 880 was )i{03, many of whom were ladies. 

Albion College. 

In the year 1833, Dr. B. H. Packard, then of Ann Arbor. Bev. H. Colclazer 
and Bev. E. H. Pilcher, having consulted together, resolved to seek to estab- 
lish a seminary of learning under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

In conformity with this design, an invitation was given to persons in different 
localities, to make propositions of what they would do for the purpose of secur- 
ing its establishment among them. In the summer of 1834, several such 
propositions were made and submitted to the Ohio Conference, which, at that 
time, had jurisdiction here. At this session of that body, a committee was 
appointed, with full powers to accept of the best proposition and to secure from 
the Legislative Council a charter. That committee fulfilled its duties — ^accepted 
the proposition from Spring Arbor, in Jackson county, and in March, 1835, 
the charter of the ''Spring Arbor Seminary'^ was passed and approved. Soon 
after this the board of trustees was organized, and various efforts were made to 
secure the erection of buildings and the establishment of the school, but with- 
out success. The friends of the enterprise and the original projectors became 
much discouraged, and feared that the scheme would have to be abandoned 
for the present, on account of the difficulties thrown in the way by some who 
were the professed friends of the object. But in the summer and fall of 1838, 
the proprietors of the village of Albion, and other residents, made an offer of 
liberal assistance to the trustees, provided the location could be changed to 
that place. This offer was accepted, and their consent for the necessary change 
in the charter was sent to the Legislature. The charter was amended as 
desired, and the board of trustees was reorganized in the village of Albion, on 
the 29th of April, 1839. Nothing of any importance was done towards the 
erection of buildings, until the spring: of 1840, when an agent was appointed to 
solicit donations and subscriptions, and to take preparatory steps for building. 
At this time a system of scholarships was adopted, which succeeded well for a 
time, but ultimately became a source of embarrassment. That system was, to 
give a certificate of free tuition for four years for every hundred dollars sub- 
scribed, but not available to the holder until the whole amount was paid. The 
reason of the embarrassment, growing out of this system, was, that the avail- 
able subscription was mostly used up in the erection of buildings, and nothing 
was left to support the faculty. 

The corner stone of the center building in the plan, was laid in August, 
1841, and it was ready to be occupied in November, 1842, when the school was 
opened with a large number of pupils. The first public examination and exhi- 
bition took place in March, 1843. 

On the Gtb day of June, 1849, a new plan of scholarships was adopted and 
put into operation, with a view to raise a permanent endowment fund, which 
has succeeded very well. By an amendment of the charter, at the session of 
the Legislature in 1850, the ''Female Collegiate Institute" was engrafted on 
the Seminary. The first class in this department graduated in August, 1851. 
In 1857 the name of the institution was changed, by legislative enactment, to 
** Wesleyau Seminary and Female College at Albion," and by similar enact- 
ment in 1861, it was simplified to '' Albion College." The full college courses 
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of study were not established until 1864. The College has power to confer 
such degrees as are usually conferred by colleges, and requires such thorough 
and systematic courses of study as will secure a mental development, culture 
and discipline that should always be made a condition precedent to a degree. 

The college buildings are pleasantly located in the village of Albion, on a 
lot of eighteen acres, on a portion of which a native grove of oaks still remains. 
The buildings are of brick, and being on an elevated position, command a fine 
view of the village and surrounding country. These buildings are three in 
number, the central one being 40x100 feet and four stories high ; the other two 
being each 46x80 feet and three stories high. In these are accommodations for 
all the departments of educational work. 

The estimated value of property belonging to the College is $50,000, while 
the amount of productive funds aggregates $170,000. The library, containing 
2^500 volumes, supplies the students with the best works in every department 
of legitimate thought. 

Bev. L. B. Fiske, D. D., LL. D., who in the earlier years of the Agricultural 
College was a professor in that institution, is the President of Albion College, 
and under his able and efficient management the institution is enjoying much 
prosperity. The faculty of the institution comprises eleven professors. The 
whole number of students in attendance during the present year has been 244. 

Prior to 1851 no degrees were conferred by Wesleyan Seminary or Albion 
Female College. From 185 L to 1863, inclusive, 116 ladies received the degree 
of Mistress of the Arts and Sciences from Albion Female College. From 1864 
to 1880, inclusive, the whole number of graduates from the College aggregates 130. 

Battle Creek College. 

The establishment of a college in the city of Battle Creek was proposed by 
Slder James White, of the Seventh Day Adventists, in the spring of 1872, and 
at his call, a meeting of citizens interested in the project was held in April of 
the same year, at which a committee was chosen to act in reference to the 
organization of an educational society. By the action of this committee the 
sum of $54,000 was pledged to the enterprise. 

As sufficient means were thus secured to warrant the organization of a legal 
society, a meeting was held March 11, 1874, in the city of Battle Creek. Seven 
trustees were elected to hold real estate, to erect suitable buildings, and to 
establish and manage a college for instruction in the sciences, the languages, 
and the Holy Scriptures. 

The conditions of the law of the State of Michigan ''for the incorporation 
of institutions of learning" having been complied with, the trustees proceeded 
to select a location for the college buildings. The grounds chosen consisted of 
twelve acres located on a beautiful eminence in view of the Kalamazoo river, 
and were purchased at a cost of $16,000. During the same year a college build- 
ing was erected at a cost of about ^50,000. 

This building is a beautiful three-story brick structure, with a large base- 
ment devoted to a philosophical and chemical laboratory, recitation rooms, and 
steam heating apparatus. The first and second stories are each divided into 
two spacious rooms of equal size, each capable of seating eighty students. The 
third story consists of a fine lecture hall, used also as a chapel, where students 
assemble every morning for worship. The observatory which crowns the edi- 
fice gives a most delightful view of the surrounding country for a number of 
miles. The wooded hillsides, winding rivers, fertile fields, and beautiful little 
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lakes, together with the shaded streets and pleasant cottages of the city, in the 
snbarhs of which the college is located, combine to make a varied and inviting 
prospect. The grounds, or campus, by constant care and the exercise of art 
and good taste in improvements, has been made very beautiful and attractive. 
On the west and south sides are ample lawns interspersed with flower beds, 
while the east side presents a rare combination of natural and artificial beauty, 
in shade and ornamental trees, walks, shrubbery, flowers, etc. The campus at 
present consists of only seven acres, as two tiers of building lots have been cat 
off from the original plot, one from the west and one from the south side. 
Upon these, private dwellings have been erected for the accommodation of 
members of the faculty and such families as have the confidence of the Board 
and are willing to accommodate students. 

The design of the College was primarily to meet the wants of young men 
and women anxious to labor in the various departments of missionary work. 
But, as in every growing denomination, the demands became urgent for an 
institution on a broader basis, where all the children of the friends of the en- 
terprise might receive thorough mental and moral discipline, and thus secure 
the best preparation possible for the duties of active life. In accordance with 
these pressing needs, the College has grown, during the five years of its exis- 
tence, in a manner unparalleled in the history of any denominational school. 

The number of professors composing the faculty of this institution is fourteen, 
Elder James White, the founder of the College, being its President. The 
whole number of students in attendance during the college year of 1879-80 was 
489, of which 192 were ladies and 297 gentlemen. The estimated yalae of the 
buildings and grounds and other property is placed at $67,000, while the annual 
income is about $15,000. The College is well equipped with a library, museum, 
and apparatus, which furnish ample means for instruction and illustration. 

Grand Traverse College. 

In 1862, Rev. J. B. Walker, a prominent clergyman of the Congregational 
Church, in connection witli several other gentlemen, purchased 2,500 acres of 
land in Benzonia, Benzie county, designing it as a pecuniary basis for a school 
that should, as fast as the increase of population in that part of the State would 
warrant, grow up to the full dimensions of a college. Such increase has not 
been equal to their anticipations ; the land, though of a valuable character, 
has sold slowly ; a heavy loss has been sustained by fire ; and while with indomit- 
able perseverance a school has been kept open since 18G3, with sometimes as 
many as seventy pupils, its work has. as yet, been only preparatory. Prof. L. 
D. Maltby is now at its head. The estimated value of its property is $40,000, 
while the amount of its productive funds is reported at $10,000. This institu- 
tion has done a good work in preparing teachers for the primary schools in its 
vicinity. 

Hillsdale College. 

Early in the year 1844 a movement was inaugurated by the Free Will Bap- 
tists in Michigan looking towarding the founding of an institution of learning. 
This movement finally resulted in the establishment at Spring Arbor, Jackson 
county, of an academy, which subsequently, in 1845, under a charter from the 
Legislature, expanded into the Michigan Central College. The school was 
opened in December, 1844, with Rev. D. M. Graham as principal. A log 
building, that had formerly been used as a town-house, furnished the first home 
to the infant College. Soon, however, three buildinfirs more suitable for the 
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purpose were erected ; a good, thoagh not large, library was collected ; and a 
fine philosophical apparatus was obtained. After filling the office of principal 
of the Academy, and subsequently that of president of the College very accept- 
ably for several years, Mr. Graham resigned, and was succeeded by Kev. E. B. 
Fairfield. Open to all, irrespective of nationality, color, or sex, the College 
grew so rapidly that enlargement became essential to the adequate discharge of 
its functions. An appeal to the residents of the vicinity for help to accomplish 
this design having received no favorable response, removal became the only 
alternative. This proposal aroused an intense opposition from the citizens, 
who learned too late the value of having the institution located in their midst. 
The struggle that ensued resulted in the loss of all the property, to the amount 
of nearly $25^000. The College, however, found a hearty welcome in Hillsdale, 
whose residents, by their liberality, more than repaid the loss experienced by 
removal. Hon, E. Blackmar donated a beautiful plat of twenty-five acres, and 
the people of the county erected the buildings, the corner stone of which was 
laid July 4, 1853. The main building was completed during the fall of 1855, 
and thrown open to students November 7 of the same year, when the exercises 
of Hillsdale College proper, organized under a new charter, began with Bev. 
E. B. Fairfield as President, and Professors H. E. Whipple, Uansom Dunn, 
G. H. Churchill, and Misses Whipple and Mahoney as associates. 

President Fairfield resigned in 1870, and was succeeded by Rev. James Oal- 
der, D. D., of Pennsylvania. Dr. Caldor filled the office but two years, being 
•called to the presidency of the Pennsylvania State College at Bellefonte. He 
was succeeded by Dr. Graham, who had been the first President of the institu- 
tion under its former charter, when located at Spring Arbor. Dr. Graham 
remained two years, when he tendered his resignation, and Rev. D. W. 0. 
Durgin, the present incumbent, was chosen to the office. 

For nearly twenty years the College enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and 
•everything augured well for the future, when, on the night of March 5, 1874, 
the large and imposing building first erected was nearly destroyed by fire. The 
friends of the College were stunned by the blow, but the needs of the hour 
«oon awakened them to effort, and, as a result, in the place of the old building, 
five new ones, of a more modern style of architecture, have been erected. They 
are of brick, three stories high, with basements, and are arranged on three 
«ides of a quadrangle. Their size is, respectively, in feet, 80 by 80, 48 by 72, 
48 by 72, 80 by 60, and 52 by 72. 

The institution has fifteen instructors included within its faculty at the pres- 
•ent time, and during the last academic year enrolled 608 students. Its alumni 
number 440, nineteen of whom graduated at the commencement of 1880. It 
is well supplied with necessary means of illustration and instruction, and has a 
library of over 7,000 volumes. The estimated value of its grounds, buildings^ 
apparatus, and other property, is reported at $125,000, while its productive 
funds aggregate $120,000. 

Hope College. 

This institution is located in the city of Holland, Ottawa county, and is 
ander the auspices of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. Holland 
Academy, from which Hope College is an outgrowth, was founded in 1851, and 
was conducted for several years by Walter T. Taylor. He was followed by 
Bev. F. £. Beidler, who remained but a short time, being succeeded by Bev. 
John Van Vleck in 1855. In March, 1859, Mr. Van Vleck resigned, and Bev. 
Philip Phelps was appointed Principal of the Academy, continuing to serve in 
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that capacity, and as President of Hope College, after its incorporation in 1866, 
until 1878, when he resigned, and Kev. G. H. Mandeville, D. D., the present 
President of the College, was chosen to the office. 

The iirst incorporators of Hope College nambered seventeen, principal 
among whom was Bev. Albertus Van Baalte, D. D., the founder of the Hol- 
land colony in Michigan. According to the articles of incorporation the coun- 
cil or board of trustees must be composed of members of the Beformed Church 
in America, and elected or appointed by the General Synod of that church. 
When the General Synod first appointed the council an endowment of the in- 
stitution was initiated with a grant of $30,000. Since that time this endow- 
ment has been increased to about $70,000, a considerable part of which is, 
however, unproductive at present. 

The buildings of the institution are seven in number^ two being of brick, 
the principal one of which is three stories high with basement. These are 
located in a beautiful campus of sixteen acres. The estimated value of grounds, 
buildings, apparatus and other property, is given at $45,000. The library 
consists of 4,700 volumes. A weekly newspaper entitled "De Hope** has been 
published in the Holland language for a number of years by the professors of 
the institution. It has a circulation of over 2,000 copies, and more than 
repays the expense of publication. 

There are eight professors included within the faculty, while the number of 
students in attendance during the last college year was 121. The College has 
graduated 81 students, ten of whom received their diplomas at the commence- 
ment exercises of 1880. During the earlier years of the institution, women 
were not admitted as students, but in 1878 the barrier was removed^ and quite 
a large number of young ladies have since that time been in attendance. 

Hope College owes its origin to the traditional care of the Beformed Church 
in America for the securing of an educated ministry, and in this the example 
of the founders of "Harvard" has only been followed. The first and firmest 
friends of education have always been prompted quite largely by religious 
motives. Of the graduates of Hope College a considerable proportion are 
clergymen, while the remainder are distributed among various other pro- 
fessions. 

Although Hope College is denominational, yet by the law of its incorpora- 
tion, it can have no "religious test." The doors are open, and a welcome is 
given to all who submit to its regulations. As a Christian school, how- 
ever, it inculcates gospel truths, and demands a consistent moral character 
and deportment. This College is an important educational center for western 
Michigan, and is an acknowledged factor for good in the improvement of its 
population, especially of the thousands of adopted citizens from the Nether* 
lands. The instruction is altogether in English, and after the most approved 
methods, and aims to build up the best interests of the State. 

Kalamazoo College. 

In 1829 Thomas W. Merrill, a young Baptist minister from Maine, found 
his way to the then little village of Ann Arbor, where he opened the first class- 
ical school in the interior of Michigan. In 1830 ho removed to Prairie Bonde, 
where he built a house designed for a school and for hoMing religious meet- 
ings. His heart was set upon establishing a literary institution, and in the 
fall of 1831 he visited the State of New York to secure aid, but with little en- 
couragement. He then returned to Michigan, and having secured subscrip- 
tions to the amount of seventy dollars, after having spent two years at his own 
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expense, he pnrchased a site for a school in Bronson^ now Kalamazoo. In 
ISd'Z he procured from the Territorial Legislature a charter for the ''Michigan 
and Huron Institute." Trustees were appointed, but nothing appears to hay^ 
been done till 1835, when the citizens of Kalamazoo raised a subscription 
amounting to $2,500, and the school was then established. One hundred and 
fifteen acres of land south of the village was purchased, but a site for the 
buildings was finally established on ton acres of rising ground on the western 
border of the village. In 1837 the Legislature re-incorporated the school as 
the ''Kalamazoo Literary Institute," under which name it was known until 
1855, when the act of incorporation was amended so as to confer college 
powers, and it became "Kalamazoo College." The original incorporators were 
Caleb Eldred, William Meek, William Duncan, H. H. Gomstock, Nathaniel 
Millard, John Clark, P. P. Browning, Anson Brown, John Booth, R. B. 
Kercheval, Thomas W. Merrill, John S. Twiss, C. H. Swain, Robert Powell, 
Stephen Ooodman, and C. A. Lamb. 

No effort was made to endow the institution, nor was any debt suffered to 
accrue from its operation, during the first twenty years of its history. Its ex- 
pense of instruction was not large, as its course of study was chiefly prepara- 
tory. Moreover, the inferior condition of the public schools, and their lack of 
all high school facilities, left the people quite ready to extend to a good select 
school a remunerative patronage. And much of the time other corporations 
assumed the current expenses of the Institute, as for a while the State Univer- 
sity supported it as one of its branches ; and afterwards the Baptist Convention 
adopted it as the literary helpmate for its theological education. Yet the 
property of the Institute always remained distinct, and its board of trustees 
allowed no intermission of their meetings and controlling care. In 1853 an 
effort was inaugurated to raise an endowment of $30,000 by the sale of scholar- 
ships or otherwise. In about two years $20,000 was secured, chiefly in scholar- 
ship notes. Since that time other efforts have been made occasionally, so that 
at the present time the amount of the productive funds of the institution is 
about $64,000. The present property of the College in grounds, buildings, 
apparatus, etc., is estimated at $100,000. 

After the initiatory work of Mr. Merrill, heretofore mentioned, a Mr. Marsh 
was chosen as teacher. His successor was Walter Clark. The next teacher 
was Nathaniel A. Balch, and the next, David Alden. The fifth principal 
teacher was William Dutton, appointed in 1840, the year of his graduation 
from Brown University, and continuing three years, soon after which he was 
arrested in his work by death. 

To Professor J. A. B. Stone fell the lot of following Mr. Dutton. And the 
short course of the one is in contrast with the long course of the other. Dr. 
and Mrs. Stone commenced their labors as instructors in 1843. With the 
entrance of the institution upon its full college career, in 1855, Dr. Stone was 
appointed President, while his no less distinguished wife was installed as Prin- 
cipal of the female department, for which an elegant building had been recently 
erected. In 1864 Dr. Stone resigned, and Hon. John M. Gregory, who had 
been for six years previously Superintendent of Public Instruction, was elected 
President. In 1867 Dr. Gregory resigned in order to accept the Regency of 
the Illinois Industrial University, and was succeeded by Kev. Kendall Brooks, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, who still holds the position. 

The college grounds consist of twenty-six acres, traversed by the Michigan 
Central railroad and by Michigan avenue. It is, consequently, divided into 
three sections. The original building, erected in 1847, stands on the western 
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section. This building is of brick covered with mastic, and is four stoneB 
high. It contains the library, of 3,200 volnmes, two society halls, stadv rooms, 
and dormitories for sixty young men. Another building, erected iu ISSS, and 
known as Kalamazoo Hall, contains a chapel, eight recitation rooms, four 
music rooms, an art room, a room for apparatus, and a hall for the young 
women's literary society. 

The faculty of the institution is composed of seven instructors, including 
the President. One hundred and forty-seven students were in attendance last 
year, while the whole number of graduates, since the institution was incorpor- 
ated as a College in 1855, is 129. 

While the founders of this institution were connected with the Baptist de- 
nomination, and the Baptists of Michigan regard it as their College and its 
maintenance as their duty, yet the trustees are not all Baptists, nor is any 
restriction -placed on students with reference to their religious opinions. The 
privileges of the institution have from the first been open to all without any 
distinction as to sex or race. 

It is the stated purpose of the trustees and officers of Kalamazoo College to 
maintain a course and grade of instruction fully equal to that of the State 
University; not with any desire to undertake an ambitious and unfriendly 
rivalry with that institution, but rather with a generous purpose to emulate its 
example, in maintaining high standards of scholarship in the State. Admit- 
ting of no necessary rivalry between institutions ail seeking the same noble and 
useful aims, — the promotion of human learning, and the spread of higher and 
of Christian education, — Kalamazoo College seeks only to fill wisely its own 
chosen place in the great educational column, and to do the work assigned it 
by its Christian founders. 

Olivet College. 

This institution is situated iu the village of Olivet, Eaton county, and is 
under the general care of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians. The selec- 
tion of its location partakes somewhat of the romantic, which may be briefly 
stated as follows : In 1843 Rev. J. J. Shipherd, one of the founders of Ober- 
lin College eleven years previously, started on a prospecting tour in search of a 
place in Michigan suitable for the location of an institution similar to the one 
he had assisted in establishing iu Ohio. His journey leading him for a consid- 
erable time through an almost pathless wilderness, he was frequently at much 
trouble to keep his bearings, Having stopped to rest one day he was dismayed 
to find, upon resuming his course, that he had hopelessly lost his way. Several 
excursions in search of his true route ending in his return each time to the 
same spot, he directed his attention to a closer examination of his surround- 
ings. The forest was a grand growth of oak, maple, and ash, and it stood on 
a beautiful elevation of gravelly soil, bordered by a small stream, and he said 
** this shall be the Mount Olivet of my desire." A tract of land including this 
spot was afterwards purchased, and returning to his home in Ohio, he enlisted 
the sympathy and cooperation of several families of his friends, and with them 
set out for the place designated for the colony and future college early in Feb- 
ruary, 1844. 

The ten months next following were spent by the colonists in removing the 
primeval forest, constructing cabins for themselves, transporting through the 
woods resources for their subsistence, and in combatting the hardships and 
diseases incident to new settlements. During this period, also, their leader 
was suddenly removed by death, leaving his brethern worn down with toil and 
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gickness, and nearly disheartened. However, in December of the same year^ 
the embryo '^ College" was declared ready for students. At the opening of 
the first term nine students were in attendance. A small room in one of the 
private houses constituted chapel and recitation room. Bey. Beuben Hatch 
and Bev. Oramel Hosford were the instructors. 

For four years the school struggled on, gradually increasing in numbers in 
attendance, though repeatedly threatened with ruin by the conflagration of the 
school edifices, but without a charter or recognized legal existence — the State 
Legislature rejecting all appeals for a college charter. In 1848 the trustees, 
consisting of James Douglass, Garlow Reed, Oramel Hosford, William Hos- 
ford, Enoch N. Bartlett, John G. Barnes, Gliarlos M. Bordwell and Wilson C. 
Edsell, obtained from the Legislature a charter conrcrring all the privileges of 
a college foundation, except that of conferring degrees in the arts, under the 
title of **01ivet Collegiate Institute.'* The school continued in operation 
under this charter till 1859, a period of eleven years, when it expanded its 
title and pretensions to the stature of a college, chartered under the general 
law of the State regulating such institutions. The new College had a faculty 
of five instructors: Bev. M. W. Fairfield, President; Bev. 0. Hosford, Pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astronomy; Bev. N. J. Morrison, Professor of the 
ancient languages; Dr. A. A. Thompson, Instructor in chemistry and vocal 
music ; Miss Mary J. Andrews, Principal of the ladies' department and instructor 
in French. At this time about 75 students were in attendance. A freshman 
class, one in the ladies' course, and another in the senior preparatory course, 
were formed, together with the usual classes in the common branches. 

Shortly after its incorporation as a College, efforts were entered upon to 
raise an endowment fund. Various amounts were then and have since from 
time to time been obtained, so that at the present time, the total amount of 
productive funds under the control of Olivet College is something over $116,000; 
while the estimated value of the grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., is 
$11^5,000. The buildings at the present time consist of. two brick structures, 
each four stories high, besides two frame buildings. 

In 1860 President Fairfield, on account of failing health, was forced to re- 
sign, and the duties of that office were distributed among the remaining mem- 
bers of the faculty until 1864, when Rev. N. J. Morrison, who had for several 
years been a member of the faculty, was chosen to the office. Dr. Morrison 
continued to serve in this position until 1872, when he resigned. The vacancy 
thus occurring remained unfilled for over two years, when Bev. H. Q. Butter- 
field, D. D., an alumnus of Harvard, was elected to the office. Dr. Butter- 
field was inaugurated in 1876, and still continues the President. The whole 
number of professors and instructors composing the faculty is twelve. The 
number of students in attendance hisc year was 201 ; while the whole number 
of graduates from the College is 133. 

The institution is supplied with a college library containing over 7,000 vol- 
umes, besides a large number of unbound pamphlets. In connection with the 
library is a reading room well supplied with the leading journals of news, pol- 
itics, religion, science, literature and art. The College is also the possessor of 
a valuable cabinet of shells, minerals and fossils, embracing more than 50,000 
specimens, collected by Bev. Wni. B. Brown, D. D., of Newark, N. J., and 
valued at $18,000. In addition to these the institution has ample means, in 
the way of apparatus^ etc., to illustrate in a very full and satisfactory manner 
the various sciences taught. 
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Olivet College ranks second to none in its high moral tone and the thoroagh- 
ness of its literary work, while its location is greatly in its favor. Few viliages 
in the State are hetter fitted hy nature for a college than Olivet. It crowns a 
hill embowered in forest and shade trees, with diversified surface which pre- 
sents eligible sites for buildings. Its quiet beauty at once attracts the notice of 
visitors. The place is healthful as well as beautiful, and the climate whole- 
some. The village as well as the College was founded by earnest Christian 
men, who early impressed upon both their own culture, character, and spirit. 
As a result, the atmosphere of the place is free from those things which divert 
or hinder the special work of the student, and most favorable to quiet, earnest, 
successful study. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 



I. THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Among the first questioDS that presented themselves to the framers of our 
educational system was the important one of providing means by which com- 
petent teachers might be secured for the schools of the State. Superintendent 
Pierce, in his report for 1836, very ably presented the subject to the Legisla- 
ture, giving a brief review of the German system of educating teachers for 
their profession, by means of normal schools, and recommended the adoption 
of a similar plan. 

In 1842 Superintendent Sawyer called the attention of the Legislature again 
to the importance of establishing a normal school, and in 1843 the subject was 
also presented by Superintendent Comstock. But durin g tho se earlier^flacL^. 
t he Sta te was st ruggling for financial existence, and nothing was dona^ In 
ld4y SupeftntenSent Mayhew brought the subject again before, the Legislature, 
and that year an act was passed providing for the establishment of a State 
Normal School. -, 

The main design of this institution was that it should be a school for the I 
professional training of teachers. It was placed by the act creating it under ^ 
the direction of a State Board of Education, consisting of three persons, to be 
appointed by the Governor, and approved by the Senate. The Legislature of 
1850 made the Lieutenant Governor, the State Treasurer, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, ez-offlciis members of the Board. The Superin- 
tendent was made the secretary of the Board, the State Treasurer its treasurer, 
and the Board was to elect its own president. All this was, however, changed 
by the Constitution adopted the same year, which provides for a board of four 
members, three of whom are elected by the people, to hold office for six years, 
one being chosen at each biennial election, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who is ex-officio a member and secretary of the Board. 

Ten sections of salt spring lands were appropriated to put the School in opera- 
tion. All materials and labor in the erection of buildings were to be paid for 
in warrants on the Commissioner of the Land Office ; which warrants alone 
would be received for the land, at the rate of four dollars per acre. In addition to 
the above ten sections, fifteen sections were appropriated for a normal school en- 
dowment fund. The 9,600 acres were to be sold on the same terms as the pri- 
mary school lands, at not less than four dollars per acre, and the proceeds to 
be placed in the State Treasury, under the same regulations as the other trust 
funds ; and upon this (with the exception of 18,000, referred to below), together 
with unpaid balances in the hands of purchasers, the State pays to the School 
six per cent, annual interest. 
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The idea of erecting buildings by issuing land warrants was abandoned befoie 
anything was done ; and in 1850 the ten and the fifteen sections were consoli- 
dated, the whole to constitute an endowment fund, — reserving such an amount 
for the erection of buildings and current ei:penses, not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, as should be necessary in addition to donations. The amount so used 
was about eight thousand dollars. The minimum price of the lands was fixed 
at four dollars per acre ; but lands that had not been appraised, were to be, and 
none sold at less than the appraised value. A large portion was appraised at 
less than four dollars, — some as low as a dollar and fifty cents per acre; bat 
none could be sold at less than four dollars. It would seem that not much care 
or judgment was exercised in the selection of the lands. 

The Board of Education held its first meeting in May, 1849. Propositions 
were received from the people of Ypsilanti, Jackson, Marshall, Niles, and Gnll 
Prairie, each proposing to donate lands and money to secure the School. The 
proposition from Ypsilanti was to furnish pupils for the model school, whose 
tuition should amount to seven hundred dollars per &nnum for five years, rooms 
for the use of the School until buildings could be erected, $13,500 iu money, 
also four acres of land. This being the most favorable proposition secured the 
location of the School at Ypsilanti. The school site, which appears not to have 
been included in the original offer, was subsequently enlarged by the purchase 
of four additional acres by the Board. Without delay the Board proceeded to 
the erection of a building fifty-five by one hundred feet in size, three stories 
high, at a cost of 115,200. The amount realized from subscriptions of citizens 
was 112,000 and was used in payment of expenses incurred for building. The 
building was completed and was dedicated by appropriate ceremonies, October 5, 
1852. In October, 1859, it was partially destroyed by fire; but within six 
months was re-built with the $8,000 realized from insurance. There was, 
however, a loss of nearly $6,000 by the destruction of the library, furniture, 
apparatus, furnaces, etc. 

In 1864 the Board of Education made an arrangement with the executive 
committee of the State Agricultural Society to erect a building seventy by forty 
feet, and two stories above the basement, to be used by the School, and to con- 
tain the museum of the Agricultural Society. The terms were that the society 
should contribute two thousand dollars, the citizens of Ypsilanti fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and the Board of Education the balance for the erection of the 
building. During the year 1865 the building was inclosed, the work having 
been greatly retarded by the high price of materials and labor; and in Septem- 
ber, 1868, the most that could bo said of it was, '^ithas been inclosed, and 
rooms finished in the basement for the janitor." In the meantime the com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Society had become discouraged, and in 1868, after 
an expenditure of three thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, assigned their 
interest in the property to the Board of Education. The Legislature, in 1869, 
appropriated $7,500 for the completion of the building, which was effected the 
same year. In 1871 the Legislature very justly voted an additional appropria- 
tion of $3,250 to reimburse the Agricultural Society for the money it had 
expended. 

In 1878 the main building was enlarged at an expense of $43,347.18. Of 
this amount the citizens of Ypsilanti paid $2,105.80. This enlargement is 88 
by 90 feet, and contains a hall capable of seating 1,200 persons. The value of 
groundsj buildings, and other property, at the present time is estimated at 
$85,000. 

The last of the normal school lands wero sold in 1868 ; since which timo 
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there has been an occasional sale of land that was forfeited for non-payment 
of interest. The entire amount of land was 16,000 acres ; and adding the eight 
thousand dollars of the fund used for current expenses, it appears there was 
realized an average of about four dollars and fifty cents per acre. 

The normal school endowment fund, on the 30th of September, 1880, was 
as follows: 

Amount in the hands of the State |56,()35 32 

Amount in the hands of purchasers 12,330 72 

Total fund $68,966 04 

In addition to the annual avails of the fund, which have had no material 
increase for a number of years, and can have none from the same source hereafter, 
the Legislature has biennially made appropriations of money for defraying the 
carrent and other expenses of the School. The following table has been pre- 
pared in order to exhibit the total resources of the School since its first estab- 
lishment We have been unable to ascertain the amounts received from mis- 
oellaneous sources for the years prior to 1859 : 



YEAB. 



I860.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1866.... 
1866.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 
I860.... 

1861 

1862.... 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866... 

1867 

1868 

1869... 

1870 

1871 

1872... 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Totals 



Inoome from 
Permanent Fund. 



32 
40 
00 
62 
76 
09 
84 
75 
90 



|283 
10 
275 
1,837 
2,265 
3,085 
3,450 
3,941 
4,045 
4,050 58 
4,367 25 
4,169 50 
4,225 74 
4,334 83 
4,316 14 
4,301 
4,670 
4,587 
4,^18 
4,582 
4,466 
3,968 
4,516 
4,615 93 
4,193 93 
4,277 
4,256 
3,731 
7,273 
4,291 



30 
49 
91 
80 
08 
03 
14 
03 



88 
88 
11 
99 
60 



4,290 49 



$117,202 30 



Legislatire 
AppropriaUonSi 



$470 30 

3,060 69 

3,556 80 

3,306 53 

5,740 85 

3,404 10 

7,884 86 

6,093 77 

2,920 34 

7,716 17 

8,632 75 

5,130 50 

5,774 26 

6,932 81 

7,083 36 

5,198 70 

5,829 51 

4,912 09 

8,981 20 

13,917 92 

15,033 97 

15,281 86 

19,483 97 

15,384 07 

22,806 07 

16,091 86 

12,743 12 

17,568 89 

63,226 01 

26,900 89 

21,482 51 



Receipts firom 
Other Sources. 



$352,550 73 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
83 
00 



$902 50 

1,221 00 

1,246 

1,555 

1,532 

1,562 

1,901 

1,630 

3,011 

2,417 

2,556 00 

2,893 40 

2,781 60 

2,839 15 

2,671 00 

2,320 

2,396 

3,173 

2,919 

4,963 

2,359 

2,040 



00 
00 
43 
00 
30 
50 
55 



Total Reaourcet. 



$50,891 26 



$753 62 
3,071 09 
3,831 80 
5,144 15 
8,006 60 
6,489 19 
11,335 70 
10,035 52 
6,966 24 
12,669 26 
14,221 00 
10,546 00 
11,555 00 
12,799 64 
12,961 60 
11,401 00 
12,130 00 
12,511 83 
15.917 00 
2i;056 00 
22,393 40 
22,031 60 
26,839 15 
22,671 00 
29,320 00 
22,765 74 
20,173 43 
24,219 00 
65,463 30 
33,551 99 
27,813 65 



$620,644 29 



The law establishing the State Normal School defined its purpose to be the 
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'Mnstruction of persons, both male and female, in the art of teaching and it 
all the branches that pertain to a good common school edacation ; also to gin 
instruction in the mechanic arts and in the arts of hasbandry and agricnlted 
chemistry, in the fundamental laws of the United States and in what regaidi 
the rights and duties of citizens." This definition of the work and scope of 
the Normal School has never been changed by any direct or amendatory eoict- 
ment. Several things have, however, tended very materially to change ike 
plan of the School. 

It will be seen that the above statement of the work of the Normal Sdiod 
really includes all the work originally planned for the branches of the 17niTe^ 
sity. At the time the Normal School was projected, the branches of the Uni- 
versity had been permanently discontinued, and the high schools of the Stito 
were not definitely planned. The union school law had just been enacted, but 
it did not then contemplate any such development of first-class secondary schoob 
as has since resulted. There was, in fact, nothing in the way of public sdiod 
facilities between the district school and the University. The branches hid 
contemplated giving ample facilities for normal and industrial or agricultonl 
training. The Normal School, therefore, as the only state school of the um 
grade, was to be a teachers' school, a farmers' school, and an academy, all ia 
one. In reality the academy had but little more right to a place in a true nor- 
mal school than had the farmers' department. But for the time academic 
instruction had to be furnished there because it was to be had nowhere ebe. 
The union school law had not yet developed a half-dozen high schools in the 
State. The private academies and seminaries were of very fluctuating chan^ 
ter. The only safe way to secure academic training for the special work of tiu 
School was by supplying the academy within the Normal School itself. This 
'was done by the establishment of an academic department and by extended 
courses of academic work in the normal department. No considerable attempt 
was made at the Normal School to meet the demands of an agricultaral col- 
lege, and very soon after its opening in 1852 the subject of a separate farmers' 
school began to be agitated. In 1855 the law establishing such an institution 
relieved the Normal School of any further work in that direction. 

The academic work of the School, however, remained a necessity for many 
years. The slow development of the union and high schools made it necessary 
that the Normal School should be prepared to give any range of academic 
instruction required by its students. This necessity, however, came to be 
regarded as only a temporary one as the development of the graded and high 
school system of the State became more general. The law establishing the 
Agricultural College had very greatly aided the Normal School in confining its 
work to its main purpose. The development of the high schools did even more 
in this direction ; and the State Board of Education soon began to look forward 
to the time when the School should be relieved of a large share of its prepara- 
tory academic work, and thus bo enabled to confine itself to legitimate pro- 
fessional instruction of teachers for the public schools. For the past ten years 
this step has been agitated by the friends of the Normal School. 

Believing that the time had come to make some change in accordance with 
this view of the true field of the Normal School, the State Board of Education, 
at a meeting held March 8, 1878, appointed a committee consisting of its 
president and secretary to investigate the propriety and necessity of a change 
in the courses of study. This committee obtained the views of the various 
members of the normal school faculty and others as to needed changes in the 
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work of the institatiou and reported at a subsequent meeting of the Board , 
making the following recommendations: 

Ist Enlarging the school of observation and practice, so as to constitute a 
graded school representing all the departments of our best graded schools, so 
that students applying for admission to the Normal School, deficient in academic 
preparation, may be able to make such preparation in the school of observation 
and practice. 

2d. This school of observation and practice to be under the supervision of 
the principal of that school with two skilled assistants ; but the teaching to be 
done by normal students under the direction and inspection of the respective 
professors of the Normal School. 

3d. To establish in the Normal School three courses of study, of one 
year each, — the common school, higher English, and language courses — fitting 
teachers respectively for the lower and higher grades in our common and graded 
schools. 

4th. Aside from general reviews in connection with professional instruction^ 
the Normal School to be confined to professional instruction. 

5th. The requirements for admission to the Normal School should be 
carefully and fully stated in the prescribed courses of study, and students 
admitted on certificates from our high schools should still be required to pass 
examination in the elementary branches. 

6th. It is recommended that in the prescribed courses of study, both for the 
school of observation and practice and for the Normal School proper, more 
attention be given to drawing and English history and literature. 

The committee did not think there would be any difficulty in combining and 
modifying the several schemes or courses of study, so as to remodel them on 
the plan proposed, prescribing just what should be pursued in the school of obser- 
vation and practice, and what should be pursued in the Normal School proper. 
They deemed the school of observation and practice an absolutely essential part 
of the Normal School, without which^ and without full and careful teaching in 
which by the students of the Normal School under their respective instructors, 
the Normal School would fail to send out teachers fully fitted for the work of 
their profession. 

The plan, as above outlined, was adopted by the Board without dissent, and 
the courses of study and requirements for admission were modified in accord- 
ance therewith. The Board realized that the change was one quite in advance 
of any thing previously undertaken, but they believed the conditions in this 
State were especially favorable to the success of such an undertaking. No 
other State has a so highly developed class of secondary schools doing academic 
work of a high grade and ready to give the needed preparation for the profes- 
sional courses of the Normal School. But the great merit of the plan was that 
it was one upon which the Board, the faculty, and the best friends of the 
School throughout the State could agree, and which therefore was likely to 
have a fair trial and to be made the basis of whatever improvements or changes 
time and experience might suggest. 

The sole aim of the Normal School is to qualify teachers for their work ia 
all departments of our district and graded schools, to increase their teaching 
power and to send them forth to their fields of labor, filled with the spirit of 
their profession. The various courses of study, mothods of teaching, practice, 
and criticism in the model school, higher professional instruction, have been 
carefully prepared to meet, as far as possible, the wants of every class and 
£prade of our public schools. These have been modified and improved from 
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year to year as experience has suggested. It is believed that the various coarses 
prescribed will, wheu thoroughly mastered, fit young gentlemen and ladies for 
positions as assistants, principals, and superintendents in ail classes of the pub- 
lic schools. 

The first Principal of the Normal iSchool was Prof. A. S. "Welch, now Pres- 
ident of the Iowa Agricultural College. Prof. Welch served very acceptably ia 
this position until 1865, when on account of failing health he was forced to 
resign, and Prof. D. P. Mayhew was elected as his successor. In this position 
Prof. Mayhew continued until 1871, when he resigned and was snoceeded by 
Prof. Joseph Estabrook. Under Prof. Estabrook's faithful and efficient super- 
vision tho Normal School has ever been prosperous, and many of its f riendB 
have regretted to hear within the past year of his resignation. As saccessor to 
Prof. Estabrook, the State Board of Education has chosen Dr. Malcolm Mac- 
Vicar, late Principal of the New York State Normal School at Potsdam, and 
with such a man as Dr. Mac Vicar in charge, it is believed that greater pros- 
perity than ever is in store for the School. Within the faculty of the Normal 
School have been numbered not a few of the first normal instructors of the 
country, — ^men and women who have shown by their works that they were ably 
and efficiently filling their appropriate spheres of usefulness. The whole num- 
ber of instructors employed in the Normal School at the present time is twelve, 
including the Principal. 

During the school year of 1879-80 there have been in attendance at this 
institution, four hundred and sixty-two students. Since the School was first 
opened more than 10,000 students have attended for a longer or shorter period. 
Eight hundred and forty-three ladies and gentlemen have completed a full 
course of study and graduated, and have been engaged in teaching, on an 
average more than three years each, while a large number are occupying promi- 
nent positions as educators in this and other states. Of the undergraduates it 
I is difficult to obtain definite information, but it is a well known fact that a 
I very large proportion of them have been engaged in teaching, and many of 
Uhem also have arisen to places of prominence in educational work. 



II. TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The first reference to teachers' institutes as a distinct means of increasing the 
usefulness of the public schools, which we are able to find in the annual reports 
of the several Superintendents of Public Instruction, was made by Superin- 

r'tendent Mayhew, in his report for 1845. While normal schools were considered 
as indispensable to the perfection of the school system, yet the fact was recog- 
nized that many teachers would be unable to attend such institutions, and in 
consequence it was deemed that teachers' institutes might be organized in each 
county and made accessible to every teacher, thereby accomplishing a great 

t. amount of good. "Teachers' institutes," said Mr. Mayhew, "are teachers' 
associations with protracted sessions. Where teachers' institutes have been 
established, the teachers of a county usually spend almost two weeks in session, 
fall and spring, with a competent principal and experienced board of instruction, 
employed by a committee provided for that purpose. The several branches of 
study ordinarily pursued in our common schools are reviewed ; the different 
methods of instruction and modes of government are discussed, and plans are 
laid for concert of action. Lectures are generally delivered before these insti- 
tutes by professional gentlemen and others, who, from th^ir devotion to the 
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f^reat work of popular edacatioo, might appropriately be denomiuated common 
Bchool missionaries. . * * * Would it not bo well to encourage their 
establishment in this State by legislation? I entertain the opinion, that if the 
State has ^25,000 to appropriate annually to the promotion of common school 
education, it would be productive of greater good to apply one or two thousand 
dollars, or even five thousand dollars, to assist in defraying the necessary ex- 
pense of maintaining teachers' institutes in the different counties, and the 
residue to the support of schools, than to apply the whole to the payment of 
unqualified teachers, or even to those of ordinary attain ments.^' 

In his report for 1846, Superintendent Mayhew again called attention to the 
importance of teachers' institutes, and stated that the first institute organized 
in the State had been held during October of that year in the village of Jack- 
eon, under the auspices of the Jackson County Teachers' Association, at which 
about thirty teachers had attended. In 1847, Mr. Mayhew reports the awaken- 
ing of a general interest on the subject, and states that *' not less than a dozen" 
institutes had been held. Of these Jackson county had enjoyed the benefits 
afforded by three; Washtenaw county, two; Allegan county, two; while the 
various locations of the others are not given. In speaking of one held in Alle- 
gan county, he said: '^It was my fortune to be in attendance the first two 
days of its sittings. The enlightened policy pursued by the friends of educa- 
tion in that county, and the zeal they manifest, are above praise. Karoly have 
I been so highly gratified as at my first visit to Gun Plains, where the institute 
was held. As I came in sight of the school-house, I saw an ox-team drive up 
and stop. Several females got out of the wagon, and went into the house. It 
occurred to me they might be young ladies who had come up to attend the 
sittings of the institute. On inquiry, I ascertained that this was a fact, and 
that they had come for this purpose, in a lumber wagon drawn by oxen, 
ahput forty miles !" 

During the year 1848 several institutes were held, but how many or where is 
not now a matter of 'record that we have been able to find. In the report for 
this year Superintendent Mayhew again brought the subject to the attention of 
the Legislature and urged the importance of the State's providing for the ex- 
pense of holding at least three or four teachers' institutes annually **in differ- 
ent parts of the State, as might best accommodate the wJiole State.'' ^'To 
render these institutes most advantageous," said Mr. Mayhew, ''and to give 
them unity and efficiency, I think the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ahould be authorized to associate with himself two or three persons of ability 
and experience, — persons of his own selection, — and attend the institutes of a 
single season, in regular succession, devoting six or eight weeks to them all." 

From an intimation made by Superintendent Shearman, in his report for 
1849, it is to be presumed that several institutes wore held during that year, 
but further than this we have been unable to gather any information. In this 
report Mr. Shearman takes occasion to say : 

The establishment of a normal school, devoted to the education of teachers, will 
not, perhaps, even in time, supersede the advantages derived from the annual or semi- 
annual holding of teachers' institutes at various localities in the State. They are in- 
stitatioDS which go hand in hand, mutually assisting each other, and conferring 
reciprocal benefits peculiar to themselves. To give the greatest efficiency, however, 
to teaciiers' institutes some provision for their support may be deemed indispens- 
able. The distribution of a sum annually to the various townships has given life 
and vigor to our system of primary schools and induced a general interest in their 
behalf. A like ejQTect would be produced in relation to this class of means for perfect- 
ing the knowledge and increasing the usefulness of teachers, by a similar limited ap- 
propriation annually in their behalf 
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Daring the years 1850> 1851, and 1852 institates were held at various places 
in the State, at several of which resolutions were passed asking the Legisla- 
tare to make appropriations for their support, while Superintendent Sheikr- 
man repeatedly urged their importance as an acknowledged efficient means of 
improvement among teachers. During the month of October of the latter 
year, a state teachers' institute was held in the new normal school building 
at Ypsilanti, under the auspices of the State Board of Education, and imme- 
diately following the exercises of the formal opening of the State Normal 
School. This institute was attended for three weeks by over two hundred and 
fifty teachers of the State, and was under the immediate direction of Prof. A. 
S. Welch, Principal of the Normal School, assisted by several instructors of the 
School and professors of the University. 

This institute was a means of awakening a more general interest in insti- 
tutes than had formerly been manifested, and as a consequence the Legislature 
of 1855, in order to meet, in part, the demand for more efficient teachers, as 
well as to diffuse among teachers themselves, and through the community at 
large, a more just appreciation of the dignity and importance of the voca- 
tion of teaching, passed an act to provide for the holding of teachers' insti- 
tutes. By the provisions of this act, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was authorized to hold institutes whenever reasonable assurance should be 
given that a number not less than fifty, or in counties containing less than 
12,000 inhabitants not less than twenty-five teachers of common schools 
should desire to assemble for the purpose of forming an institute, which should 
remain in session not less than ten working days. For the support of these 
institutes the Superintendent was also authorized to draw from the State 
Treasury an amount not to exceed $200 for each institute and not more than 
$1,800 in any one year. This law, while not all that was desired, was an 
advance in legislation that gave great encouragement to the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the State. Immediately following the passage of this enact- 
ment, Superintendent Mayhew made arrangements for holding a series of 
institutes, and since that time, with the exception of the year 1858, a greater 
or less number of institutes have been held each year under the direction of 
state authority. 

In re;;ard to the sphere of the teachers' institute and its relation to the State 
Normal School, Superintendent Mayhew, in his report for 1855, said : 

The deep interest which both teachers and citizens have taken in these institutes 
as manifest by their attendance upon their daily exercises, as well as by their resolo- 
tions, place above a rational doubt the acceptability and usefulness of the well con- 
ducted teachers^ institute of our State. Indeed, I think I may safely say it consti- 
tutes the most popular and inspiriting feature of our excellent school system. It 
does more to brin^ to counties in which they are held a knowledge of the capabilities 
and usefulness of the State Normal School than could be cjQTected by any other instru- 
mentality. While that institution is more thoroughly training a noble class of young 
men and women who are seeking qualifications essential to eminent usefulness, and 
who will, in due time, return to the countiesi from which they have been sent, and 
there, it is believed, exert an elevating influence, not only upon the schools they 
teach, but upon those round about, it is the office of the institute immediately to 
operate on greater numbers. Its power consists in the improvement of the teachers 
now actually in charge of our schools, and who will continue in charge of them, 
whether qualified or not; in leading the communities in which they may be held to 
appreciate more fully the importance of the teacher's calling, and to geek and ade- 
quately to remunerate, the services of those who are best qualified; and generally, in 
elevating the standard of attainment on the part of those to whom is to be commit- 
ted the guardianship of our primary schools. The teachers* institute thus becomes 
in an important sense a coordinate of the Normal School. 

In 1861 an amendatory act to the law of 1855 was passed which reduced the 
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time for which an institute was required to be held from ten days to five days, 
and made the limit of aid which mio^ht be given by the State to each institute 
$100 instead of $200, while the total amount that could be drawn from the 
State Treasury in any one year remained at $1,800 as before. The design of 
this was to increase the number of institutes that might be held in any one 
year, although the time during which they were to remain in session was 
reduced. 

This law continued in force until the session of the Legislature in 1877, when, 
mainly through the efforts of Superintendent Tar})el], it was repealed, and a 
new law enacted in its stead. The provisions of this enactment are such that 
all examining boards and officers are required to collect from each male teacher 
receiving a certificate a fee of one dollar, and from each female teacher a fee 
of fifty cents. These fees are to be paid quarterly into the county treasury and 
set apart as a fund for the support of teachers' institutes.- In addition to 
the fund thus derived, the Superintendent of Public Instruction may draw from 
the State Treasury for the support of institutes in counties where the local 
fund is nottfufficient to meet the necessary expenses thereof, an amount not 
exceeding sixty dollars for each institute of five days' duration. The Superin- 
t.endent of Public Instruction is also authorized to hold, once in each year, an 
institute for the State at large, which is denominated Ui state institute, and for 
the purpose of meeting the expenses of such an institute he may draw on the 
State Treasury for an amount not exceeding $400. The limit of aid which the 
State may give to institutes in any one year is fixed at $1,800. 

Under the provisions of this act a new life has been infused into the institute 
system of the State. A large proportion of the counties now have an institute 
fund sufficiently ample to meet all the expenses of a good institute ; while in 
the newer counties in which the fund is less, the State steps in to aid, and thus 
all portions of the commonwealth are enabled to enjoy the advantages afforded 
by these gatherings. 

The first state institute provided for by this law was held at Lansing during 
the week beginning August 20, 1877, under the direction of Superintendent 
Tarbell. This institute was designed to be in some respects a model institute 
to afford thought and method for the county institutes to follow. Though it 
felt the disadvantages which attend the first attempt at an untried scheme, it 
was pronounced by all a valuable success. About two hundred persons were in 
attendance from various parts of the State, comprising very nearly all the lead- 
ing teachers. The corps of instructors at this institute was composed of Hon. 
John Hancock, Superintendent of the schools at Dayton, Ohio ; Dr. B. 0. Hewitt, 
President of the Illinois Normal University; Prof, llobert Graham, of theOsh- 
kosh Normal School, and State Institute Conductor for Wisconsin; and Prof. 
Jonathan Piper, of Chicago, who had been for several years engaged in institute 
work in Iowa. The aim in selecting these men was to secure the best workers 
in four of the neighboring western states, who should bring, for use in the 
institutes to be held in Michigan, the ripest thoughts and best methods in this 
important field of work. These men justified the expectations which their 
reputations had raised, and were the occasion of improved work in the county 
institutes which followed. 

The second state institute was held at Lansing during the week commencing 
July 8, 1878. In issuing the call for this institute, Superintendent Tarbell 
said: ** It has a double object, — first, for the convenience and instruction of 
teachers in the public schools of the State, who can avail themselves of the 

51 
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advantages of an institnte at; this season of the year; and second^ to bring 
together for mutaal improvement those who are to do institute work in the 
State during the summer and fall. It is intended, so far as practicable, to 
make this institute the model on which the institutes of the coming seasoa 
shall be formed. Michigan men only will be employed to give instruction, and. 
so far as feasible, only those who are expected to work in other institutes. 
Seventeen men, well known in the institute field, are engaged to give instruc- 
tion, each one of whom will show how institute work upon the particular 
topics assigned to him should be done." This institute enrolled one hundred 
and thirty-six of the best teachers of the State, and was especially valuable to 
the'instructors, who thereby had an opportunity of comparing views as to the 
best methods of presenting the different topics usually considered in county 
institutes. Each afternoon, after the regular session, the instructors met with 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and discussed, in an informal man- 
ner, the work of the day. Committees were appointed to prepare outlines on 
each of the different topics considered, and these were printed for use of in- 
structors in county institutes. 

The third state institute was held at Lansing, July 9, 10, and 11, 1879, 
under the direction of Superintendent Gower. At this institute a num- 
ber of the most experienced and successful institute workers of the State pre- 
sented outlines upon the different topics usually considered at our county insti- 
tutes. Each instructor was requested to give his reasons for the matter and 
arrangement of his outline, with suggestions as to the best way of pi*esenting 
the different points to an institute. In addition to the discussion of each out- 
line as it was under consideration by the institute, the instructors wei*e requested 
to note any points wherein their own views differed from those expressed by the 
gentlemen presenting the various topics. These outlines were then revised by 
a committee and afterward published in the form of a manual for use at the 
county institutes during the succeeding two years, and thus a uniform basis of 
work was established, which has since rendered the instruction of far more 
value than could have been secured in any other way. 

The value of teachers' institutes can hardly be over-estimated. Year by year 
they are becoming more valuable as their legitimate work is better understood. 
They have become a powerful agency in educating teachers who have no better 
way of obtaining normal instruction, and in educating public sentiment ; and 
thousands of teachers every year go out from these discussions and instructions 
with clearer views of their respective duties; with a determination to do better 
service in the future, and with a higher inspiration for their calling. 

The following table has been prepared in order to exhibit the number of 
institutes held each year since the first act providing for their support was 
passed, the number enrolled in attendance, and the amount of funds drawn 
from the State Treasury and the several county treasuries for meeting expenses 
incurred : 
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YEAR. 



1855 

1866 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Totals 



No. of 

Insti. 

tutes. 



6 
9 
9 

t 
10 

8 

8 
13 
11 
13 

8 
11 
10 

7 

19 
16 
16 
17 
7 

13 
1 
8 
20 
46 
57 
65 
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No. Enrolled 

in 
Attendance. 



588 

913 

♦ 

t 
1^42 
1,251 
1,041 
1,850 
1,500 
1,209 

902 

1.833 

2,005 

1,432 

1,275 

705 

890 

37 

599 

781 

2,862 

4,144 

4,482 



Amount of Fukimi Duburbkd. 



State. 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



91,200 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 
1,200 
1,590 
1,300 

740 
1,385 
1,100 00 
1,300 00 

900 00 
1,100 00 
1,100 00 
1,400 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 
1,800 00 

700 00 
1,300 00 



900 00 
1,503 73 
1,545 00 
1,748 46 
1,800 00 



31,541 934,312 19 



County. 



9441 90 

3,902 83 

5,313 03 

6,667 49 



916,325 25 



TotoL 



91,200 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
1,200 00 
1,590 00 
1,300 00 

740 00 
1,385 00 
1,100 00 
1,300 00 

900 00 
1,100 00 
1,100 00 
1,400 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 
1,800 00 

700 00 
1,300 00 



900 
1,945 
5,447 
7,061 
8,467 



00 
63 
83 
49 
49 



950,637 44 



*Not reported. fNo institutes held. 



III. PEDAGOGY IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 



Agreeably to recommendations of President James B. Angell and the facalty 
of the literary department of the State University, the Board of Kegents, at a 
meeting held in June, 1879, established a chair of the science and the art of 
teaching, and elected William H. Payne, who, for a number of years previously 
had been the efficient superintendent of schools at Adrian, as professor to fill 
the same. The purposes of this new branch of university work, as given in 
the circular of announcement, are as follows : 

Ist. To fit university students for the higher positions in the public school ser- 
vice. It is a natural function of the University, as the head of our system of public 
instruction, to supply the demand made upon it for furnishing the larger public 
schools with superintendents, principals, and assistants in high schools. Tear by 
year these important positions are falling more and more into the hands of men who 
have received education in the University. Up to the establishment of this pro- 
fessorship, the training of graduates who were to enter the public school service had 
been almost purely literary; they had not studied that special body of doctrine which 
can alone give to teaching the rank and character of a profession, and thereby make 
it a truly rational art. 

2d. To give a more general diffusion to educational doctrines. The branches of 
knowledge most fit for university culture, are those which are most comprehensive, 
and which involve human interests of the highest order. Horace Mann has said: 
^ In its largest sense, there is no subject so comprenensive as that of education. Its 
eircnmfereDce reaches around and outside of, and therefore embraces, all other inter- 
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ests, human and divine." "No rational idea," says Herbert JSpencer, "can be put 
forward for leaving the art of education out of our curriculum, whether as bearing 
upon the happiness of parents themselves, or whether as affecting the characters and 
lives of their children and remote descendants, we must admit that a knowledge of 
the right methods of juvenile culture, physical, intellectual, and moral, is a knowl- 
edge second to none in importance. This topic should occupy the highest and last 
place in the course of instruction passed through by each man and woman. * * 
* * The subject which involves all other subjects, and therefore the subject in 
which the education of every one should culminate. Is the theory and practice of 
education." 

3d. To promote the study of educational science. There are three well marked 
phases of thought with respect to fitness for teaching: a, the earliest conception, and 
the one that is the most prominent in the legal requirements for obtaining a license 
to teach, is that general scholarship constitutes fitness for teaching; &, a progressive 
phase of thought, marked by tlie establishment of normal schools, asserts that gen- 
eral scholarship supplemented by a knowledge of specific methods, constitutes fit- 
ness for teaching; c, the conception now gaining ground is that teaching should cease 
to be an empirical art and should become a rational art; that the teacher should not 
only be instructed in processes, but should also be taught the body of doctrine that 
underlies them and assures their validity. In other words, the art of teaching has 
outgrown its empirical stage, and is now growing into its rational or scientific stage. 
This phase of thought is indicated by the general movement, especially in the North- 
west, to make the science of education an established branch of university instruc- 
tion. As this is one of the latest of the sciences it has not yet been cast into articu- 
late form. In fact it is now in process of formation. The materials exist in abund- 
ance, but these await selection and organization. The duty of the uDivei*8ity is to 
discover as well as to teach; and for the present those who occupy chairs of education 
in our higher institutions of learning must devote a considerable share of their 
attention to the formation of a body of educational doctrine. 

4th. To teach the history of education. The history of an art enab^s us to take 
stock of experiments and experiences, and to determine the direction and rate of 
progress. Experience has already settled many questions in the practice of educa- 
tion; and the history of what has' been done in this line of thought and action is an 
indispensable preparation for*giving form to the education of the future. 

5th. To promote the transformation of teaching from an occupation to a profes- 
sion. The typical professions are attractive to men of genius and culture because 
they offer to them the hope of a career — a field for the exercise of their highest in- 
tellectual attainments. But the very basis of professional activity is an articulate 
body of doctrine, in the application of whose principles to the solution of specific 
problems lie the inspiration and charm of a professional life. The source of the 
teacher's strength, and the very condition of his happiness and progress, is a body of 
scientific truth by which he may test the validity ofhis metliods. Whether teaching 
be a handicraft or a liberal art depends on the absence or the presence of the scien- 
tific spirit. 

In a branch of university work so essentially new, in which but little help 
could be derived from tradition and precedent, the initiatory work has neces- 
sarily been tentative and incomplete. The policy persistently followed has 
been to move cautiously and therefore slowly ; to determine the work of the 
chair in its essential outlines; to give it an organization which will permit it 
to grow; and to leave the working out of details to experience, reflection, and 
leisure. 

At the opening of the session of 1879-80, two courses of instrnctiou were 
ojffered, as follows: 1. Practical, embracing school supervision, grading, 
courses of study, examinations, the art of instructing and governing, school 
architecture, school hygiene, school law, etc. 2. Historical, philosophicaly and 
critical, embracing the history of education, the comparison and criticism of 
the systems in different countries, the outlines of educational science, the 
science of teaching, a critical discussion of theories and methods. 

During the year 1879-80 seventy-one students have availed themselves of the 
instruction given in the science and the art of teaching, and many hopes are 
entertained that this department will be a source of much profit and advantage 
to the educational system of the State. 
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IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 



In addition to tfie means provided by the State and state institutions for the 
professional training of teachers, nearly if not quite all of the denominational 
colleges have established normal departments of instruction^ Y^hich are well at- 
tended and in which much excellent work is accomplished. In several of these 
institutions able and experienced instructors are employed^ who, as specialists, 
devote their undivided attention to the preparation and training of teachers 
for the public school service. 

There have also been established training schools for teachers in connec- 
tion with several of the graded school systems of the State, whose especial 
work has been to prepare teachers for the common schools 6f the cities in 
which they are located. Previous to the establishment of these schools many 
of the teachers employed in those cities were but just graduated from the high 
schools, and they entered uQon the responsible and delicate duties of teaching 
with no special training for the work, and with no certainty that they possessed 
any qualifications for teaching beyond a limited scholarship. Whether they 
had tact to manage, or aptness to impart instruction was unknown, and had to 
'be determined after they had been placed in charge of a school. The learn- 
ing process was often a painful one to teacher and school, and sometimes dis- 
astrous to both. The training school aims to prevent this double evil by 
removing its possibility. A four-room building is usually taken for this 
purpose, at which pupils in the four lower grades are placed. This school is 
under a special principal, and each pair of rooms is in charge of a critic- 
teacher, making three regular teachers for the four rooms. The persons who 
are preparing to teach recite in certain branches of study with the other high 
school classes, and receive special instruction in methods of teaching from the 
superintendent and principal. They also teach at stated times in the four 
rooms of the training school under the supervision of the principal and critic- 
teachers, thus securing a practical knowledge of teaching and managing, which 
theory alone could never impart. -^ 

Besides the provisions heretofore mentioned for the special training of I 
teachers, a large number of the public high schools have for a number of years 
organized teachers' classes, which are maintained for a limited period each 
year, and at each of which a considerable number of persons who are prepar- 
ing to teach attend. Although persons who avail themselves of the privileges 
afforded in these classes do not have an opportunity to engage in practice 
teaching to any extent, yet they obtain many excellent ideas of the work from 
the instruction given, and, by a general review of the subjects they will be 
called upon to teach in the schools where they may be employed, they are much 
better prepared for duty than had they not attended such classes. 

In nearly all the graaed school systems of the State, teachers' meetings are 
held at stated periods, at which many subjects pertaining to the duties devolved 
upon teachers are discussed, and, as a consequence, much benefit is derived 
therefrom by the teachers employed in those systems. 

In this connection, teachers' associations might be mentioned, since they 
have ever been an important factor in elevating the professional standard of 
teaching ; but as it has been deemed best to speak of these associations, — and 
especially of the State Teachers' Association, — in an extended manner else- 
where in these sketches, further notice of them is omitted here. 



EDUCATION IN CHARITABLE, REFORMATORY, 

AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 



No state would cite, as a recommendatioH to favor, the fact of being under the 
necessity of maintaining institutions of a charitable, reformatory, and penal 
character. But as there is no known civilized state' where such necessity does not 
exist, an outline of the structural formation of the social life of any state which 
should not recognize such necessity would be incomplete. And the state itself 
would be incomplete in so far as it failed to make the best possible provisiou to 
meet such necessity. Those for whom such institutions are provided maybe 
separated into three classes : the iufirni, the criminal, and the indigent and 
/ unprotected. In the first class are the lunatic, the idiotic, the blind, and the 
deaf and dumb; in the second are all the subjects of criminal or police laws; 
and in the third may properly be placed the orphans and the paupers. All of 
these taken together make what is defined as the dependent class. 

From the fifth biennial report of the State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties, we learn that the number of persons either wholly or in part supported by 
the State and counties, for the year ending September 30, 1879, was as follows : 

Indigent and unprotected : 

Number In county poor-houses 7,806 

Number of permanent paupers outside county houses 1,950 

Number temporarily relieved outside county houses 34,701 

Num])er of children in the State Public School at Coldwater 410 

44^76 

Ir\flrm: 

Number of deaf-mutes and blind in Institution at Flint 259 

Number of insane in Asylum at Kalamazoo 716 

Number of insane in Asylum at Pen tiac 492 

Number of inmates of Harper Hospital at Detroit 28 

1,495 

Criminal: 

Number in Reform School at Lansing 423 

Number in Detroit House of Correction 1,794 

Number in State House of Correction at Ionia 329 

Number in State Prison at Jackson 1,074 

Number in county jails 7,7b5 

11,406 

Total number of public dependents 57,776 

There is a deduction to be made from these figures to the extent to which 
they may have been duplicated by the removal of prisoners from jails to other 
prisons; and also for a portion of the patients at the insane asylums, who are 
not supported at the public charge. The whole number of these, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, is about 1,500, thus leaving an aggregate of 56,276 persons 
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in whole or in part maintained by the State. Of the persons enumerated in 
the above table, the number of the indigent temporarily relieved outside of the 
county poor-houses, and the number of persons in county jails may be regarded 
as constituting a temporary or floating population. Nevertheless, as the same 
numbers return each year with a gradaal increase, they become, in fact, a per- 
manent body partially charged upon the State. Putting these aside, however, 
there are remaining no less than 13,790 persons who are under the permanent 
care of the State. For all this vast body there are no hopes for any restoration 
to a healthy moral or physical life, except in what is generally known as educa- 
Hon, If the defects of nature are to be supplied, as in the case of the deaf 
and dumb, or the conscience quickened, as in the case of the criminal, it is 
always by some kind of education^ either moral, intellectual, or physical, that 
the cure or the reform is accomplished. It becomes, then, a question of great 
importance whether to all or to which of these classes, and in what modes 
education can be applied. 

In examining the various forms of infirmity, want, or crime, insanity seems 
to be the only one to which education, as commonly understood, cannot minis- 
ter. And yet a certain form of education is applied even to lunatics. This is 
the education of discipline and amusement. In the care extended to this un- 
fortunate class, Michigan is not behind any of her sister states of the Union. 
Leaving this class, however, out of view, there are still 12,582 of the deaf and 
dumb, blind, orphans, criminals and others who are the proper subjects of 
education. The next question is : How far has the State provided for them, 
and what measures have been taken for their instruction? 

In conformity to an advanced public sentiment, which within the past few 
years has manifested itself in the United States and in Europe, the Jjegislature 
of Michigan, in 1871, passed an act '* to provide for tlie appointment of a 
board of commissioners for the general supervision of penal, pauper, and re- 
formatory institutions, and defining their duties and powers." The object of 
the act was the betterment of the condition of these, institutions and of their 
inmates, through a reformed and more systematized management. The law 
gives to this board of commissioners supervision not only of state institutions, 
but of local poor-houses, asylums and jails. 

I. STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

In the year 1870, a commission appointed by the Governor for the purpose 
visited many of the poor-houses in the State, and found a large number of 
children in them, under sixteen years of ago, indiscriminately associated with 
idiots, maniacs, prostitutes, and vagrants. Their report recommended the 
classification of paupers, and especially, that children in the county houses, 
under sixteen years, should be placed in a state school. The act establishing 
the School was passed in 1871, in conformity with the recommendation. As 
amended in 1873, it provides, in substance, that there shall be received as 
pupils in such school all neglected and dependent children that are over four 
and under sixteen years of age, and that are in suitable condition of body and 
mind to receive instruction, especially those maintained in the county poor- 
houses, those who have been deserted by their parents, or are orphans, or 
whose parents have been convicted of crime. It is declared to be the object of 
the act to provide for such children temporary homes only, until homes can be 
procured for them in families. Tiie plan comprehends the ultimate care of 
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all children of the class described, and it is made unlawful to retain such chil- 
dren in poor-houses, when there is room for them in the' State Public School. 
Dependent orphans, or half orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors, have the 
preference of admission should there be more applications than room. Pro- 
vision is made for preserving a record of the parentage and history of each 
child. 

The organic law of the School appropriated 130,000, and the citizens of 
Coldwater donated the site and $25,000 to secure the location of the institu- 
tion in that city, where the commissioners located it by reason of such dona- 
tion and the suitableness of the place. A further appropriation was made in 
1873, and the buildings were completed and occupied in May, 1874. The pres- 
ent estimated value of grounds, buildings, apparatus and other property 
belonging to the School, is $190,000. 

The buildings are on the congregate and cottage plan combined, there being 
the main buildings and wings, in which are the superintendent's residence and 
office, dormitories for the matron, teachers, and other cmploy6s, the school- 
room in the wings, the dining room and kitchen in the rear projection, and the 
store-rooms, work-rooms, shoe-shop, sewing-room, laundry, engine and boiler 
room, etc., in the basement, which extends under all the main building and 
wings. In the rear of the main building, and connected with the same by 
a covered passage-way, are the nine cottages for about thirty children each, 
who are in charge of a lady cottage-manager in each, whose duties are similar 
to those of a mother with a smaller family. The capacity of the school can be 
increased by the addition of cottages only. The children are taught the com- 
mon English branches, iis in our district schools. So far as their age will per- 
mit, they are taught how to work — the boys on the farm of forty-one acres, in 
the garden, in the shoe-shop, and to make their own clothing. The girls 
assist in making their clothing, do housework, etc. Special effort is made to 
cultivate in the children industrial habits. Life in this institution, with a 
good school, moral and religious training, wholesome food, comfortable cloth- 
ing, kind treatment with good discipline, soon produces excellent effects upon 
these children. The ** poor-house look," so apparent in many when fii*st 
admitted, with the tendency and almost longing for the old vagrant life with 
some, soon pas.ses away, and their cheerful, healthy appearance, their pro- 
ficiency in their work and in their school, make thcni compare very favorably 
with the same number of children attending our district schools. Their moral 
culture has proper attention, as required by law, both in cottages and school- 
room, and religious services are held for the children each Sunday in the 
chapel, conducted by the superintendent, and assisted by ladies and gentlemen 
from the city, representing various religious denominations. The older boys, 
often fifty at one time, in charge of some teacher or manager, attend service 
in some one of the city churches. 

The children entitled to admission are those of sound mind and sound body 
under sixteen years of age, that are dependent on the public. Until the build- 
ings have a capacity for all such in the State, the admissions to the School are 
diwided pro rata among the counties in proportion to the number in each that 
that admissible. They are sent here by the superintendents of the poor, on 
the decision of the judge of probate of the county where they belong. On the 
child's being brought before the judge with the certificate of the superintendents 
of the poor, that in their opinion the child is dependent, he heare testimony 
tending to show the child's condition, and if he considers it dependent, the 
child is sent here with a copy of the decision and an abstract of the evidence; 
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^hich paper forms the basis of the child's history, which is kept upon the 
records of the institution. The law requires the Board of Control to place the 
children in good family homes as soon as practicable. 

The Board has power to appoint an agent of the School, to have charge of 
this work. There is also an agent in each principal county, appointed by the 
Oovernor, charged with the duty of finding good homes, and supervising the 
children after indenture. All such indentures contain a clause reserving the 
right in the Board to cancel the same, and re-take the child when its good re- 
qaires it. No child can be indentured unless the state agent, and the agent of 
the School (who is now the superintendent) decides the proposed home to be a 
proper one. The whole career of the child during minority, is carefully 
watched over, and all of its interests zealously protected by the State as by an 
own parent. 

The institution is in charge of a Board of Control appointed by the Governor 
And confirmed by the Senate, each member whereof holds for a term of six 
jears.* At this date, this Board consists of James Burns, of Detroit, President; 
C. D. Randall, of Coldwater, Secretary and Treasurer, and Isaac A. Fancher^ 
of Mount Pleasant. This Board has quite full discretionary power. It estab- 
lishes the system of government for the School, engages all employes, and 
fixes their salaries, on approval of the Governor. The more direct manage- 
ment is in the resident superintendent, to whom are delegated large discretion- 
ary powers, and with whom principally rests the responsibility of success. The 
present Superintendent is Mr. Lyman P. Alden, a collegian, and successful 
business gentleman. 

The accommodations of the School are for 300 children. The whole num- 
ber received since the opening, in 1874, is 944. Of these, 525 have been placed 
in families; 82 returned, for various reasons, to the counties whence they 
came; six have been sent to the Reform School; five have absconded, and 34 
have died ; leaving 292 in the School September 30, 1880. 

The School has no endowment, and is wholly dependent upon appropriations 
by the Ijegislature, and to the credit of the Legislature it may be said that the 
interests of the School thus far have never suffered for lack of means. 

The following table will show the amount of moneys received each year from 
the State Treasury on account of legislative appropriations: 



Tbab. 


LeglsIatfTe 
Appropriation. 


ybab. 


LegisIatlTo 
Appropriation. 


Ybab. 


Legislative 
Appropriation. 


1S72 


836 65 
36,513 43 
51,450 92 


1875.../.... 

1876 

1877 


852,440 00 
44,450 00 
56,025 00 


1878 

1879 

1880 


843,900 00 


1873 


50,250 00 


1874 


36,700 00 






Total apt 


>ropriations 


8371,766 00 



So far the State Public School has been very successful, and appears to give 
satisfaction to the people as a very useful agency to save dependent children to 
a better life, and to decrease pauperism and crime. 

For many generations in this country, and in Europe, governments have 
treated dependents so that pauperism, crime and consequent taxation have 
increased with the accumulation of wealth, more rapidly than the increase of 
population. The higher civilization became developed the more misery and 
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degradation was there iu the lower classes. In England the ratio of depend- 
ents to the population for many years has averaged about one in twenty. In 
the United Statee, by the census of 1870, it was one in 332, and in Michigan, 
by the same census, one in 462. This condition in England has been reached 
under the old system that provides only for children after they become crimi- 
nals. In this country, under the old system, with an overcrowded popalation, 
we may acquire all of England's burthen of pauperism and crime. It benoe 
becomes a serious question for legislators and social scientists, whether by the 
Michigan educational preventive system America may not bj saved from sach 
dangerous complications as have often occurred in England on account of the 
lamentable condition of her pauper and criminal classes. 

This scheme of a State Public School for dependent children is believed to 
have inaugurated a new era in educational and preventive work. It is receiv- 
ing the careful consideration of scholars in social science, and legislators at 
home and abroad, who, with us, are hoping it may prove a very useful agency, 
created by the social necessities of the age to develop and maintain the parity 
of the race. 

II. MICHIGAN STATE KEFOKM SCHOOL. 

Governor Andrew Parsons, in his valedictory message to the Legislature of 
1855, said: ''I believe it to be the duty of the Legislature to establish a 
house of correction for juvenile offenders. There are many children of ten- 
der age, when tiiey are easily tempted and cannot estimate the enormity of 
crime, who are induced to commit offenses which send them .to the county jails 
or State Prison, among hardened offenders, where they are likely to learn more 
evil than good. Many of these, if confined in a proper place — trained to 
habits of industry, and properly taught the error of their way, and their duties, 
while yet young, would come out prepared to shun temptation, and to make 
good and useful citizens. It is enjoined upon the parent that he train up his 
children in the way they should go. If the State assumes to take the charge 
of children away from their parents, or to take charge of orphan children, it 
should not treat them as men of understanding and hardened in iniquity, but 
as a parent, train them up in the way they should go, in the hope and trust 
that when they become old many of them will not depart from it." 

Governor Kinsley S. Bingham, in his inaugural message to the same Legis- 
lature, said as follows; *'The preseuce of several boys and youth among the 
more hardened criminals in the State Prfson, induces me to urge upon your 
attention the propriety of establishing a house of refuge or correction, where 
a milder course of treatment, more especially adapted to their reformation, 
can be employed. The State has not discharged its duty to these unfortunate 
victims of ignorance and temptation, until it has made provision by a proper 
system of discipline, for their instruction in useful knowledge, morals and 
piety — taught them some mechanical trade or other proper employment, and 
prepared them, upon their release from confinement, to become good citizens 
and useful members of society, as they return to its duties and privileges." In 
response to the foregoing recommendations of the retiring and in-coming Gov- 
ernors, the Legislature by an act, approved February 10, 1855, provided for 
the establishment of a ** House of Correction for juvenile offenders," **at or 
near Lansing in the county of Ingham. Frovidedy That a suitable piece of 
land of not less than twenty acrns, shall be donated for that purpose." A 
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plat coraprisiug about thirty acres, situated in the eastern portion of the city, 
at the terminus of Shiawassee street and fronting westward on Pennsylvania 
avenue, was donated by the citizens of Lansing, and 195 acres adjoining the 
same, were subsequently purchased by the State. 

The building was first opened for the reception of inmates September 2, 
1856, and from that time to the date of the last annual report — September 
30, 1880, there have been 2,312 commitments, of whom 2,134 were white boys, 
166 colored boys, four Indian boys, and eight were girls. The Senate commit- 
tee on House of Correction at the session of the Jjegislature of 1859, recom- 
mended that the name of the institution should be changed to '*The State 
Beform School,^' urging as a reason therefor, ''these lads will go forth in duo 
time, or it is hoped the greater portion of them will, thoroughly reformed in 
character, and prepared for the responsibilities of life, with far less stigma 
resting upon them as having been educated at a reform school than at a 
house of correction/^ In accordance with this recommendation, the Legisla- 
tnre, by act approved February 12, 1859, changed the name to the *' Michi- 
gan State Reform School.'' The management of the institution was originally 
vested in a board of six commissioners, two being appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate, at each biennial session of the Legislature. By 
an act approved February 10, 1857, the management was committed to a 
"Board of Control," consisting of three members, the terms of service and 
manner of appointment being the same as before. By the law of 1855, 
offenders under the age of fifteen were to be sent to this House of Correction, 
and those between the ages of fifteen and twenty might be sent, if the court 
before whom they wei'e convicted deemed them fit subjects for the institution. 
They were sent for definite terms by the circuit judges, police judges and jus- 
tices of the peace. The law of 1857 provided that those guilty of prison 
offenses under the age of sixteen, should be sentenced to the House of Cor- 
rection till twenty-one years of age. The law provides that the Board of Con- 
trol may in their judgment place in families, or indenture as apprentices, any 
boys, who are in their opinion suflBlciently reformed ; or may return them to 
their parents, requiring — should they deem it necessary — security for their 
future good behavior and care. 

By the act of March 16, 1861, the limits of age for commitment to the insti- 
tution were established at seven and sixteen, and by the act of March 27, 1867, 
the limit was confined between the ages of ten and sixteen. 

By act approved April 28, 1877, it was provided that all boys committed to 
the institution, except for offenses punishable by imprisonment for life, should 
be sentenced to the Reform School until they reach the age of eighteen years, 
or until discharged by law. 

The first Superintendent of the institution was Theodore Foster, who was 
also one of the first board of commissioners appointed under the act of 1855. 
He resigned the position July 1, 1860, and was succeeded by Rev. Dan- 
forth B. Nichols, who held the oflBlce for the term of one year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cephas B. Robinson, who had previous to his appointment, been the 
assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Robinson retained the position until his death, which occurred August 
27, 1866. The institution was then under the care of assistant superintendent 
James H. Baker, until the appointment, November 16, 1866, of Rev. 0. W. 
Fay, who soon after resigned, and Rev. Charles Johnson, a former teacher and 
assistant superintendent, appointed, who continued in office until April 1, 1875, 
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when he was succeeded by the present incumbeut^ Frank M. Howe, then 
assistant superiuteudetit. 

The institution has gradually changed from the nature of a prison, whick 
its former name indicated — with its grates and bars, high fence and locks, toi 
school with no prison-like surroundings. The play ground, containing some 
three acres, was formerly enclosed by a very high and utisightly fence ; this bai 
been removed, and a neat picket fence substituted. The gratings have been' 
removed from the windows, and the locks upon the doors are now only usedio 
protect the institution from nocturnal visits of burglars and tramps. 

The principal punishment employed for the refractory, is a system of demeitt 
marks, or deprivation of some enjoyment which the better boys may indolge 
in ; corporal punishment is seldom required, and is resorted to only in extreme 
cases. The boys show no disposition to abuse the confidence thus reposed ii 
them, and attempts to escape from the institution are exceedingly rare and 
confined almost entirely to boys who have not been in the institution loi^ 
enough to derive the benefit intended to be conferred upon them by its system 
of discipline. 

The center building of the house proper fronts to the west forty-eight feet 
feet, is fifty-six feet deep and four stories high ; there are wings extending to 
the north and south, each ninety-five feet long, thirty-three feet deep, and 
three stories high, with towers at the extremities four stories in height. The 
north wing extends to the east eighty-three feet, forming an L ; is thirty feet 
wide and three stories high. On the ground floor of the centre building are ft 
dining-room and kitchen for the officers, and a storeroom and laundry ; on the 
second floor are the office, reception room, family dining room and goest 
chamber ; on the third floor are rooms for the officei*s and employes, and on the 
fourth floor, the chapel, suitably arranged, and capable of seating three han- 
dred persons. On the first floor of the north wing are the dining rooms for 
the boys; on the second floor the art gallery and rooms for employes, and the 
upper portion is occupied for dormitories, arranged with separate sleeping 
apartments for the boys. 

In the basement of the south wing is the bath or wash-room ; on the first 
floor are the school-rooms and the tailor shop ; on the second floor additiouftl 
school-rooms and the library, and sleeping apartments on the fourth floor. 

In the basement of the east wing are the laundry, store-room and cellar; on 
the first floor, the boys' kitchen, bakery, ironing-room and shoe-shop ; the sec- 
ond floor contains the hospital and bed-rooms, and the upper portion is devoted 
to sleeping apartments for the boys. 

At short distances north and south of the main building, and fronting to 
the west, are the two family houses, each forty-two by fifty-two feet, two stories 
in height with a Mansard roof, and like the main building, built of brick. 
£ach of these houses contain suitable apartments for an overseer and his fam- 
ily, with accommodations for a large number of boys, who are placed here as 
a reward for good conduct 

A third cottage building, more commodious and of finer appearance and pro- 
portions than the former two was completed in 1879, and is principally devoted 
to school-rooms and dormitories. 

The shops are located on the northeast portion of the yard, and occupy a 
substantial brick building, three stories in height, one hundred and forty-six 
feet long, and fifty-two feet wide, suitably arranged and provided with machin- 
ery for the employment of the inmates. 
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The buildings are all heated by steam supplied by boilers connected with the 
workshops. An abundance of excellent water is supplied the institution by 
means of an artesian well upon the premises: this well has been sunk to the 
depth of six hundred feet, one hundred of which is piped to exclude the surface 
water. 

The farm, which has been greatly improved of late by Ihe labor of the boys, 
nnder the direction of the Superintendent, is all under cultivation and pastur- 
age, and has for its use a large barn forty-eight by sixty feet, upon a substan- 
tial stone foundation, with cellar; also with sheds for stock, wagons, and farm 
implements, horse-barn, piggery, and all the customary out-buildings and con- 
veniences required or usually found upon a well regulated farm. 

The Board of Control, composed at present of D. B. Hale of Eaton Rapids, 
Chairman; B. H. Davis of Lansing, Treasurer; and Geo. A. Smith of Somer- 
set, Clerk, has charge of all matters pertaining to the general welfare of the 
institution. 

The boys rise at Q\e and one-half o'clock in the morning from April to 
October, and during the remainder of the year at six, and retire at eight, 
giving them nine hours and a half for sleep in the summer and ten hours in 
the winter. Each boy, unless incapacitated by sickness, is required to work 
five hours each day, attends school five hours and a quarter, and one hour mil- 
itary drill, and the remainder of the time— from two and three quarters to 
three and a quarter hours — except while at meals, is devoted to play and rec- 
reation. 

The term of confinement — if a residence at the school may now bo properly 
so called — depends mainly upon the deportment of the inmates, and conse- 
quently is of unequal duration. 

By the operation of law, all boys are sent to the institution to remain there 
until they complete their eighteenth year, but the same law provides that boys 
who by uniform good conduct give the best evidence of reformation, may be 
sooner discharged, and that bad and incorrigible boys, upon whom the reform- 
atory influences have failed to effect an improvement, and whose continuance 
in the school is deemed prejudicial to its management and discipline, may be 
returned to the court which issued the commitment, for such disposition as to 
such court may appear proper. 

While it is believed that a great improvement is wrought in the cases of a 
large majority of the boys committed to the institution, and that many go forth 
from it to occupy positions of usefulness and respectability in society, it can- 
not be denied that in some cases boys who have been sent here, and discharged 
in consequence of good conduct, eventually find a place in the House of Cor- 
rection or State Prison, and to explain why this is so, or to prevent it, would re- 
quire more than the wisdom or potency of man. Few boys are discharged 
from the institution who have not been there at least a year, and to secure a 
discharge in so short a time requires the most exemplary behavior and atten- 
tion to rules and regulations. No distinction is made on account of differ- 
ences in birth or color. All are on an equal footing, and good behavior is the 
only password which will allow an inmate to go free from the door. Where a 
boy has no home to return to, — or, worse than that, a home presided over by 
intemperate and criminal parents, he is retained at the institution, even after 
he has given the most abundant assurance of his reformation, until a suitable 
home can be found for him where the Board of Control are satisfied his ed- 
ucation and religious training will not be neglected. 
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The labor of a large namber of the inmates is required fco supply the vrauts 
of the iustitution ; many of the boys are employed upon the farm, others in 
the tailor and shoe shops, manufacturing clothing and shoes for themselves 
and companions, others in the laundry and kitchen, and others in such 
branches of industry as the Board can find a market for. The mauufactare 
of cigars for several years gave employment to a large number of boys, and 
assisted materially in paying the current expenses of the institution, but the 
contractors for this class of labor discontinued the same at the close of the 
year 1875, and the only work for which there is any demand at present is the 
caning of chairs. The introduction of such labor as will benefit the boys by 
acquiring a knowledge of its operation, and at the same time relieve the tax- 
payer to some extent, of the burden of supporting the institution^ has been 
the object of much study and inquiry on the part of the Board of Control of 
this and kindred institutions, and the problem still remains unsolved. 

The number of inmates at the commencement of the last fiscal year, October 
1, 1879, was three hundred and seven; during the year one hundred and 
seventy-seven were admitted, and one hundred and sixty-eight were discharged, 
as follows : One hundred and thirty-six were discharged as reformed and re- 
turned to their homes, fourteen were returned to their parents to reside out of 
the State, ten were discharged on ticket-of-leave, for six places were found 
with farmers, and two escaped, leaving three hundred and sixteen in the insti- 
tution, September 30, 1880. 

The library contains upwards of three thousand volumes of books, carefally 
selected and suited to the wants and tastes of the boys. The privileges of the 
library, reading room, and art gallery, — the latter containing a large number 
of paintings and engravings, the most of which have been generously donated 
to the institution, besides a collection of house plants and other attractions, are 
highly prized and appreciated by the boys, and many hours are here pleasantly 
and profitably employed that otherwise might be devoted to what is not very 
uncommon with boys of like ages, — planning or perpetrating mischief. 

The farm is well stocked with horses, cattle and swine. The horses are 
employed upon the farm, and draw to the premises all supplies purchased, 
besides delivering manufactured work at the railroad depots. The cows sup- 
ply all the milk required and a considerable revenue is derived from the sale of 
calves and pigs, while everything required for the sustenance of the stock is 
produced upon the farm. The benefits derived from the operation of the 
farm are varied and important. The productions of the soil, being consumed 
at the institution, save the large expenditure which their purchase would 
require, while a large number of the inmates are thereby supplied with health- 
ful and respectable employment, and thereby prepared for a field of usefulness 
upon their discharge. In this connection it is proper to state that in some 
cases the boys have acquired such proficiency in the various branches of labor 
in which they have here been educated, that upon receiving their discharge 
they have been employed by the institution to carry on the work for which they 
have shown themselves so well adapted. 

The estimated value of grounds, buildings, and other property belonging to 
the institution is $264,550. The School has no endowment, but depends upon 
legislative appropriations for support. The amount of these appropriations, 
received by the institution each year since its establishment, is shown in the 
following table : 
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Tbar. 


LegtiilatlTe 
Appropriation. 


Tear. 


Legislative 
ApprupriatioD. 


Ybab. 


LegialntiTe 
Appropriation. 


1855 


eil,633 89 
13,362 81 
18,773 76 
15,000 00 
17,000 00 
27,174 90 
17,137 52 
20,181 76 
16,000 00 


1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 


$17,516 46 
41,206 25 
22,483 54 
62,157 62 
44,787 68 
56,025 53 
36.626 95 
22,000 00 
51,000 00 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


618.500 00 


1866 


34.400 00 


1867 


26,000 00 
28.500 00 


1858 


1869 


32,375 00 
26.500 00 


1860 


1861 


48,187 51 


1862 


36,500 00 


1863 






Total approDriations received 


$761,031 18 









A tboroagh investigation of the subject, a visit to the Reform School, and 
an examination of its conduct, of the boys in the school, in the work-shop or 
on the farm, in the chapel and on the play ground, the thorough system of 
order, regularity and discipline pervading the whole, the physical condition of 
the boys and the general appearance of contentmeiic, cannot fail to impress 
the visitor with the wisdom of those who projected this great charity, and its 
snccessful working in every particular. 

Each successive change in the office of superintendent has been accompanied 
by some good result; for each new incumbent, having before him the policy of 
his predecessor, and viewing both its advantages and its faults, has been able to 
introduce some new feature in the conduct of the institution which experience 
has demonstrated to be an improvement. The most important change, of 
stripping the institution entirely of its prison garb, has been effected by the 
present Superintendent, and its thoroucrh trial for more than five years past 
has proved it a triumphant success. 

III. REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 



At the annual meeting of the Michigan Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, held in Grand Rapids in 1878, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop of Jackson pre- 
sented a paper on ''Fallen Women," which by unanimous vote was ordered 
printed for general circulation. A committee was also appointed to prepare 
and present a memorial and petition to the Legislature asking an appropriation 
for a house of refuge for fallen women and girls. Mrs. Mary T, Lathrop of 
Jackson, Mrs. I. G. I). Stewart of Detroit, and Mrs. E. P. Church of Green- 
villo were appointed to constitute such committee. In accordance with this 
action, the committee immediately entered upon the work assigned it by the 
pnntingof petitions, and of a circular letter of directions for their use. These 
were sent to all auxiliary unions and to many not auxiliary, and were circulated 
with zeal and faithfulness. There was never, probably, a memorial placed 
before the general public for signatures, received with such warm approval as 
this. Early in the session of the Legislature of 1879 these memorials began to 
fall around the members like autumn leaves. A few petitions on this subject 
came from other sources, asking for different methods, but largely the work 
for the cause was accomplished by the petitions and the labors of the temper- 
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ance women. As a rcsalfc of the genuine interest that had been awakened sev* 
eral bills were presented by members of the Legislature in both the Senate and 
the House. Among these was one drawn up by the committee of ladies, and 
this one became the centre of legislative discussion and action. After consid- 
erable delay and much opposition from some who had iival bills in charge, the 
bill, as prepared by the ladies' committee, with some modifications, was passed 
by the House, and eventually by the Senate, May 23, and approved by the Gov- 
ernor May 31, 1879, thus becoming a law, and giving to Michigan a State Ee- 
form School for Girls. 

This act provides that the sum of ^30,000 be appropriated from the general 
fund, for purchasing and preparing the grounds, and the erection of suitable 
buildings therefor, and to pay the current expenses of the said Reform School. 
It also provides that *Hhe general supervision and government of said Reform 
School shall be vested in a board of control to consist of four women and two 
men who shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate." 

January 3, 1880, the following persons were named by the Governor to con- 
stitute the Board of Control of the Reform School for Girls: Mrs. James P. 
Joy, of Detroit; Mrs. Samuel L. Fuller, of Grand Rapids; Mrs. C. B. Stebbins, 
of Lansing; Miss Emma A. Hall, of Flint; Hon. Charles T. Gorham, of Mar- 
shall, and Hon. William H. Waldby, of Adrian. Mrs. Joy declined to act, 
and the remainder constituted the Board until December, 1880, when Messrs. 
Gorham and Waldby resigned and Messrs. Charles R. Miller, of Adrian, and 
James McMillan, of Detroit, were appointed to fill the vacancies. 

January 27, 1880, the Board o£ Control, upon call of Governor Croswell, 
met in the executive office at Lansing, and organized by electing Mrs. Samuel 
L. Fuller, President ; Hon. W. H. Waldby, Treasurer ; and Miss Emma A. Hall, 
Clerk. Measures were at once taken to secure a site for the School, and in 
April it was located in Adrian, whose citizens donated forty acres of farming 
land lying about one-half mile north of the city limits, and upon which was a 
farm house, two barns, and other out-buildings. In addition to this the citi- 
zens gave 83,000, to be expended in ornamenting the grounds, under the 
direction of the Board. Before proceeding farther, the Board visited a number 
of similar institutions, that they might, for their information and benefit, 
acquire an insight into the principles and practical working of such schools. 
The Board advertised for plans, also for proposals for the erection of the build- 
ings. With alterations and curtailments, they accepted the plans offered by 
Mr. Mortimer L. Smith, of Detroit, and contracted with Mr. James Donough, 
of Adrian, to erect two cottages for the sum of $25,500, the buildings to be 
completed the first day of July, 1881. 

In their first annual report, the Board of Control suggested ** that the sum 
of $71,000 seems absolutely required to cover the expenses that must be incurred 
the ensuing two years;" also, 'Mn order to grade the girls properly, and to 
provide for the number that will undoubtedly be sent to the School, as well as 
to afford proper school rooms and a chapel, the Board most respectfully ask 
the following appropriations : Building two additional cottages, with plumb- 
ing, heating, furniture, grading, fences, sewerage, and current expenses for one 
year, $50,0(10; one chapel and school building, with bell, furniture, heating, 
books, etc., $10,000, making a total of $131,000.'' 

The State Reform School for Girls when completed will consist of a series 
of beautiful cottages, four in number, built of brick and trimmed with sand- 
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stone. They are to be of the same size and design. Each building will 
accommodate thirty girls, and will be under the management of ladies of 
known reputation in the treatment of wayward girls. 

All inmates of the institution will have an opportunity to become educated 
and accomplished in all the arts of housekeeping. A portion of each day will 
be set apart for study, sewing, laundry, baking and such other work as will fit 
the girls for useful lives as wives, mothers and housekeepers. 

The place selected for the buildings, one mile northwest of the city of 
Adrian commands a fine view of the city. The grounds will be beautifully 
laid out and cultivated by the inmates; the care of flowers and ornamental 
trees will constitute the outdoor work. A beautiful park of several acres of 
forest a few rods to the west will be fitted up to be used by the girls in com- 
mon as a reward for good behavior. When this institution is completed it will 
be one of the finest in the United States, and Michigan one of the first of the 
states to put in operation a systematic course of treatment to save the young 
girls of our land from lives of shame, crime and misery. Girls without mothers 
will here find substitutes in the watchful care of kind Christian women. Vicious 
girls will be dealt with kindly but rigorously. Far better will it be to see our girls 
here surrounded by congenial, happy influences until able to resist the temp- 
tations they are subject to in our cities and towns than left to float out on an 
open sea of social vice. 

IV.— INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The Constitution of the State of Michigan, adopted in 1850, provides that 
^'Institutions for the benefit of those inhabitants who are deaf, dumb, blind^ 
or insane, shall always be fostered and sustained." Previous, however, to this 
provision of the Constitution, and as early as April, 1848, the Legislature passed 
a law for the purpose of establishing the Asylum for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind, and the Asylum for the Insane. Both institutions, by 
that act, being put under the control of one Board of Trustees. This Board 
consisted of Elon Farnsworth of Wayne county, Charles E. Stuart of Kalama- 
zoo county, Charles U, Taylor of Kent county, John P. Cook of Hillsdale 
county, and Charles 0. Uascall of Genesee county. The first recommendation 
to the Legislature by this Board for establishing a school for the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, upon the combined plan, as finally adopted, of teaching all of 
them in the same institution, was made in January, 1851. And after the 
further maturing of their plans, the Board in January, 1854, appointed Bev. 
B. M. Fay as Principal, and his wife as assistant and matron. The institution 
was opened in February thereafter in a small building in the village, now city, 
of Flinty and received during the same mouth seven deaf-mutes and ope blind 
girl. 

Mr. Fay remained as Principal until September, 1864, when, on account of 
the ill-health of his wife, he resigned, and was succeeded by Egbert L. Bangs 
of New York. In May, 1876, Prof. Bangs, after a service of twelve years, cov- 
ering the most eventful and successful period of the history of the institution, 
tendered his resignation. The same was accepted, and J. Willis Parker, who 
had been a teacher in the institution, was elected Principal ad interim, until the 
Trustees should be able to secure the services of some one whom they might 
deem it wise to elect as permanent Principal. At the close of the school year, 
in 1877, Mr. Parker, having performed the duties pertaining to the principal- 

53 
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ship to the entire satisfaction of the Trustees, was elected Principal. In this 
position he continaed until the summer of 1879, when he resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Kansas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Trustees employed as his successor, Thomas Maclntire, the present incumbent, 
who had been for twenty-^ix years the successful Principal of the Indiana Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

As already noted, this institution and the asylum for the insane were orig- 
inally placed under the control of one board, composed of five trustees, h 
1857 the Legislature passed an act placing this institution under a separate 
board, consisting of three trustees, and from this regulation there has been no 
change since. The present Board of Trustees is composed of Charles O. John- 
son of Monroe, President; James M. Neasmith of Yicksburg, Secretary; and 
James 0, Wilson of Flint, Treasurer. 

Previous to the year 1880 this institution was^ a school in common for deaf- 
mutes and the blind, rather from motives of economy than from any relation 
which the two classes, or the methods for their care and instruction bear to 
each other. The Jjegislature of 1879, however, passed an act providing for a 
separate school for the blind, and that class has within the past year been 
removed from the Institution at Flint. 

The actual work of constructing buildings for the Institution was begun in 
1853. The principal buildings of the Institution at the present time consist of 
the following: Front building 43 by 72 feet, with east and west wings, each 28 
by 60 feet; central building 40 by 60, and east and west wings, each 50 by 70 
feet; main school building 52 by 54, with two wings, each 25 by 60 feet. All 
of these buildings are four stories in height, except the center of the front 
building, which is five stories, including basement. The other buildings are: 
Boiler and engine-house, wash-house, dry-house, ironing-house, cabinet-shop, 
barn, pump-house, well-house, and other necessary outhouses. The estimated 
value of the property of the Institution, real and personal, amounts to over 
$440,000. 

The industrial pursuits of the pupils are necessarily limited to few avocations, 
the principal of which are cabinet-making, shoe-making and willow work, and, 
not least, printing. For the latter purpose a fairly well appointed printing 
office is maintained, and a small weekly paper issued, which is widely exchanged 
with papers of similar kind from other institutions throughout the country, 
and also to a considerable extent with the general newspaper press in Michi- 
gan. This is a source of great interest to the pupils, and many of them, both 
boys and girls, learn to be good printers, and find employment as such when 
they go out from the Institution. 

Tuition and board are free to all residents of the State, and^the Trustees are 
authorized to assist indigent persons, in the way of clothing, etc., to the 
amount of forty dollars each per annum, which is charged back to the county 
to which the pupil belongs. Persons from without the State may be admitted 
upon payment of such amount as will cover their care and keeping. The 
county poor authorities are required to place all deaf and dumb persons under 
their charge, who are between the ages of ten and twenty years, and of sound 
mind, in the Institution. Official steps are taken each year for ascertaining 
the residence of deaf-mutes, and notifying their friends of their right to the 
benefit of the Institution. The attendance of any one person is limited to 
eight years. 

The number of deaf-mute pupils that have been in attendance at the close 
ot ischool for several years past is shown in the following table : 
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TSAB. 


Nnmber of 
PnptlB. 


Tear. 


Kainber of 
Pup It. 


Tkar. 


Namber of 
Poplli. 


Tear. 


Namber of 
Papili. 


1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 


94 
109 
116 
119 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 


135 
133 
148 
169 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


163 
183 
196 
212 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


220 
236 
265 
243 



The Institation for the Deaf and Dumb has no endowment or invested f ands^ 
conseqaently it relies for its maintenance upon appropriations made by the 
Legislatare. The following table exhibits the amount of such appropriations 
receiTed by the Institution each year since its establishment : 



Tsar. 


LegiaUtire 
ApproprlatioDH. 


Tbae. 


Leglilatire 
Appropriations. 


Tear. 


Legfclatire 
Appropriationt. 


1860 


$181 51 

106 73 
29 87 

662 49 
9,673 99 
£7,654 21 
19,688 76 
32.999 41 
37,500 00 
22,000 00 
30,000 00 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


$17,000 00 
33,000 00 
23,500 00 
35,000 00 
36,000 00 
17,000 00 
44,500 00 
77,500 00 
81,600 00 
68,500 00 
60,000 00 


1872 

187.^ 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


$45,000 00 


1851 


40,063 00 


1862 


54,139 02 


1853 


45,022 83 


1854 


47,476 60 


3865 


46,170 90 


1856 

1857 


42,585 62 
43,398 49 


1858 


46,180 90 


1859 




1860 












Total annroDrifttiona i 


received 


$1,063,933 23 




K-K- ^«-- ■ 







V. MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



As already noted in the preceding chapter no separate school for the blind 
was opened previous to 1880, but such unfortunates were provided for in the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Flint. In 1879 the Legislature passed an 
act making special provisions for a separate School, and authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to appoint three commissioners to act with himself for the purpose of 
selecting a suitable site and erecting thereon buildings for such School, and 
patting the same in operation. The sum of $30,000 was appropriated. The 
commissioners also had power to rent suitable buildngs or rooms to be occupied 
for the purposes of the School until the buildings provided for in the act should 
be completed and ready for the reception of pupils. 

This act was approved May 31, 1879, and the commissioners appointed under 
date of September 19, 1879, in compliance therewith were John J. Bagley of 
Detroit, Townsend North of Vassar, and Tom S. Applegate of Adrian. Oc- 
tober 16, 1879, the Commissioners held their first meeting at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind at Flint, and organized as follows : 
President, Townsend North ; Secretary, Tom S. Applegate ; Treasurer, John J. 
Bagley. December 11, in consequence of the pressure of private business, 
John J. Bagley resigned from the Commission and on the 17th the Governor 
appointed Rowland E. Trowbridge of Birmingham, OeM^w^ ^q\x\v\?^^ \.^ \»^^^ 
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the place on the Commission made vacant by such resignation. Mr. Trow- 
bridge was also elected Treasurer by the Board in the place of Mr. Bagley. 

No permanent location has, as yet, been fixed upon by the Board, and pend- 
ing its decision as to such location and the erection of buildings, the Boani has 
leased the former Odd Fellows' Institute at Lansing, and the October term of 
the School for the year 1880-1 has been commenced under the principalship of 
Prof. James F. McElroy, formerly of the Indiana State Institute for the Blind 
at Indianapolis. The* School opened with thirty-three pupils, and, December 
1^ the number had increased to fifty-two, most of whom had previously been at 
the Institution at Flint. The Commissioners estimate from the applications on 
file^ and the number of blind children in the State known to be entitled to the 
privileges of the School, that the number during the year will reach seventy- 
five^ with the prospect of more in the year following. 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 

The State Pkison. 

First and principal among the penal institutions of Michigan is the State 
Prison, at Jackson, established there in 1839, during which year there were 
35 convictions. During 1879, there were 270, the highest number being 408, 
in 1877. The sentences to this prison have diminished since that year in con- 
sequence of the opening of the Beformatory at Ionia, to which many of the 
younger class of convicts have been sent. The number of convicts remaining 
in prison, December 11, 1880, was 779. The average for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1880, was 813. The principal employments are the maunfactare 
of wagons, agricultural implements, including polished steel forks, shovels, 
spades, rakes, etc., with their handles, boots, shoes, brooms, etc. 

A department of education is established in the State . Prison under the 
charge and supervision of Eugene M. Gardner, who has in his custody all prison 
property supplied for use therein ; proposes all rules for the regulation of the 
internal concerns thereof, which rules, when approved by the Warden, govern 
all persons and in all matters within the scope of this department. The prin- 
cipal work of this department is the education of the convicts who may be, for 
the time being, inmates of the Institution, and the Superintendent is assisted 
in such work by the other officers of the Institution as they may be detailed 
for such purpose. Officers detailed as assistant teachers are required to use 
their best efforts for the advancement of the school. As an aid in this direc- 
tion a teachers' class is organized by the Superintendent, the sessions of which 
are held at such times and places as he designates, and at each session of which 
all officers assigned as teachers habitually attend. 

The course of education established for the prison-school covers three years 
of study, and embraces reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy. United States history, civil government, physiology and hygiene, book- 
keeping, natural philosophy, and mental and moral philosophy. 

There is a session of the school held each week-day evening, continuing 
three hours, during the months of October, November, December, January 
and February, and during the other months a less number of hours, as from 
time to time is determined. 

State House of Correction and Reformatory. 
Governor John J. BagVe^, m Q^^^^cml message to the Legislature in Febm- 
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ary, 1873, devoted exclusively to the subject of the penal institutions of the 
State, had this to say : 

The Reform School receives all boys convicted of any crime, between the a£:es of 
ten and sixteen. The Detroit House of Correction Is, virtually, an intermediate 
prison, receiving all women and a large proportion of the young men convicted of 
<a:ime. The State Prison is the custodian of all other convicted persons, excepting 
those who, for slight offenses, are committed to the county Jail. It would seem as 
though with these three institutions we should be able to classify and grade the 
inmates, separating old from young, new beginners from old offenders, the ignorant 
trom the vicious criminal, and thus prevent the demoralization that prison life 
spreads like a pall over all wlio suffer for crime. 

But with these opportunities we are doing little better than we did years ago. In 
the Reform School we find the lad of ten the associate of the young man of sixteen, 
a quick scholar to learn vice from the ready reprobate who teaches it. 

In the State Prison the young men of sixteen to twenty are the associates of old 
offenders and hardened criminals. According to the reports of the prison, nine-tenths 
of the convicts received each year are sent for their first offense; but once within its 
walls, whether young or old, whether convicted for a slight or a serious ofiense, whether 
the victim of intemperance, or of inherited bad infiuences, or vicious from choice, all 
are put upon a level treatment and condition. We would not treat our cattle on our 
farms in this manner. Our duty to these unfortunates and to ourselves compels us« 
at the earliest possible moment, to correct this. With the rapid growth of the State 
it will soon become necessary that either some city in the western portion of the 
State should do as Detroit has done,— build a House of Correction and make suitable 
arrangements with the State for the use of a portion of it, or that the State build an 
intermediate prison or house of correction. Were all the Jails emptied of those who 
are under sentence in them (as they ought to be), it would be a necessity that this be 
done at once and without delay. 

The wise suggestion of the Governor was promptly acted upon, and the re- 
sult was the passage of a law providing for the establishment of a State House 
of Correction ; and in conformity with the provisions of that law, a commis- 
sion was appointed, which after visiting a number of cities, finally decided to 
locate the institution at Ionia, — the citizens having donated the land. Build- 
ings were soon afterward erected, and the institution was opened for the recep- 
tion of offenders, August 1, 1877. 

The laws governing the institution provide for the appointment of a teacher 
and the maintenance of a school. Under this provision, DeWitt Chipman was 
appointed teacher, and entered upon the discharge of his duties, October 22, 
1879. The worlc connected with this department is divided into two portions : a 
day school and a night school. The day school is held every afternoon, except 
on Saturdays, and is attended by all inmates not employed on contract work, 
or engaged on prison duties which require a full day's attention. The night 
school is attended by all inmates. Reading, writing, spoiling, arithmetic, and 
oral drill in history and geography, make up the exercises. As to the progress 
made since the school was opened, the teacher, in his report for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1880, says: *'It would bo difficult to report the actual 
progress made by inmates in their studies, but I can say that there are many 
who came here totally ignorant of reading or writing who are now competent 
to read ordinary newspaper prints write their own names and cypher in simple 
numbers/' 

Detroit House of Coerection. 

This IS not a state prison, nor state institution of any kind. The State has 
no direct interest in it, and only such getieral control of it as it has of county 
jails or municipal prisons of any kind. Yet the Detroit House of Correction 
is a penal institution of first-class magnitude, has a widely extended reputation 
for enlightened^ successful management, and though excluding contract labor. 
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pays its way and earns a surplus each year. It usually contains nearly as 
many convicts as the State Prison at Jackson, and receives and discharges an- 
nually many more (owing to shorter sentences) than are received and dis- 
charged at Jackson. 

The House of Correction was built and is governed by the city of Detroit, 
and the law of its organization was enacted by the State Legislature, and ap- 
proved March 15, 1861. 

This institution is among the very foremost of its kind in the country in the 
educational advantages afforded its inmates. The school is under the princi- 
palship of Dr. G. G. Yemans, the prison physician, and is conducted each even- 
ing except Saturday and Sunday, from 6 to 7^ o'clock. The women's depart- 
ment is under the direction of the matrons of the **Home;" while the men's 
department is conducted by the Principal, assisted by the officers, so far as 
discipline is concerned ; but all instruction is given by the Principal and teach- 
ers selected from among the prisoners. 

Private Gharities. 

Not least among the institutions that have been established in the State for 
the benefit of the dependent classes, are many private ones. Most of these are 
conducted by pains-taking and self-sacrificing women; in many cases connected 
with particular church guilds, and in many others without denominational 
character, but in nearly or quite all cases extending their aid and ministrations 
with broadest catholic philanthropby, destitution alone being a sufficient 
reason for affording help. It would be a pleasure to note each of these sepa- 
rately, but not having the proper data at hand to give them a fair degree of 
attention, we can only refer to them in this general manner, leaving farther 
mention to some future historian. 



STATE SUPERVISION. 



I. LEGISLATION. 

As early as 1833 the people of Michigan recognized the importance of hay- 
ing a special officer to supervise educational interests, and accordingly an act 
was passed by the Territorial Legislature in that year creating the office of 
" Superintendent of Common Schools/* This officer was to be appointed by 
the Governor, and ho was given authority to take supervision of the school 
lands and all fractional sections for the use of schools, where trustees or com- 
missioners had not been chosen. The directors of districts were to report to 
the Superintendent the whole number of pupils taught in the district for three 
months, and any additional time, together with the amount of moneys received 
from the commissioners. It was made the duty of the Superintendent to 
report annually to the Legislative Council the number of pupils taught, the 
condition of the school lands, suits or actions brought, and moneys arising 
from this and other sources, and whatever else might to him appear necessary, 
concerning the lands and the condition of the schools. That this office was 
ever filled is now a matter of doubt, as we have been unable to find any record 
of appointment, or other document that would give light on the subject. 

During the year 1835 the people of the Territory adopted a Constitution and 
formed a State government. At the Convention which framed this Constitution, 
the suject of education received careful consideration. A committee, of which 
Isaac E. Crary was chairman, was appointed to draft an article on public instruc- 
tion. The committee reported on the second day of June, 1835. In the 
article reported provision was made for a Secretary of Public Instruction. 
When the article -came up in Convention Judge VVoodbridge remarked that he 
had read it, and although it was new and not to be found in any other constitu- 
tion, yet ho was inclined to give it his support, provided the word ** Secretary," 
should be stricken out and the word *' Superintendent" inserted. Tiie change 
was accordingly made. The idea of the framers of the Constitution was to 
embrace the whole, and in one sense, a wider and different field of supervision 
than was embraced in the first law established under it — a wider, in all that 
pertains to the high and peculiar signification of public instruction ; and differ- 
ent, in the absence of any connection of the Superintendent with the disposi- 
tion of the lands, or management of the funds erranted for the support of 
education. The Prussian principle upon which the constitutional provisions of 
Michigan were based, asserted the fact 'Hhat every state needs a separate 
officer of public instruction, and that there should be nothing to divert his 
attention from the general supervision of education." Under ttiat system this 
officer devotes his whole time to schools and the subject of education. The 
creation of such an officer was intended in the adoption of our own Constitu- 
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tion. Its franiers looked to this officer for a general supervision nofc only of 
primary schools, but of the University, of colleges, academies, high schools and 
all schools, established or to be established throughout the State. Trae, the 
government of these institutions was to be confided to the management and 
control of local officers, adapted to the character and wants of each — but 
over all, as representing the guardian watchfulness and interest of the State, 
was intended to be the general officer of public instruction, accumulating all 
the material of this congregated effort, and laying it in embodied form before 
the tribunal of the people and their legislatures; devising and maturing plans 
for improvement; requiring full information in every particular relating to the 
annual condition and progress of all these institutions; preparing suitable 
forms of procedure for tiie expeditious and correct transaction of business; 
suggestinrr the needs of tiie system, and perfecting its details where it was 
found to be wanting; giving his support to the labors of officers entrusted with 
the care of schools ; impressing the importance of education by public lectures, 
and personal visitations in the various counties and districts; infusing life and 
zeal, and spreading information among all: showing the rewards of labor; and 
by the energy of his exertions. \\\ common with others, and from :vdvantage of 
position in acquiring knowledge, ensuring progression in all that relates to 
educational, intellectual and moral achievement. 

In 183G the first State Legislature met, and during the session an act was 
passed which provided, among other things, for the appointment of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. On the same day on which this act was passed, 
July 26, 1S36, Rev. John D. Pierce was nominated for the office, and unani- 
mously confirmed by both liou::cs of the Ijcgislature. To this gentleman was 
confided, by the act just referred to, the responsible duty of preparing a system 
for the common schools, and a plan for a university and its branches. 

In 1837 Superintendent Pierce piescMited his first report, in which ho made 
recommendations, among others, tor a law defining the duties of the Superin- 
teiident of Public Instruction. These proposed duties were as follows: 

1. To submit to the Legislature an annual report, exhibiting the condition of the 
university \i\\^\ primary school funds; also of the primary scliools and of the Uni- 
versity audits branches and all siicli matters relating to his ofiice and the public 
schools as he might think proper to communicate. 

2. To prepare suitable forms for making all reports which might be required of the 
district, towushipi academic and university boards, and suitable regulations for con- 
ducting all i)n)ceeding3 under the law relating to public instruction, and to transmit 
the same with such instructions as he might deem proper for the organization and 
government of the public schools, with such directions as to the course of studies as 
he might judge advisal>le, to the several officers intrusted with their management 
and care. 

3. To appoint the prescribed number of trustees and visitors in the the different 
academic boards, and the annual board of visitors to the University. 

4. To take i'har«;e of all university and school lands and all other property reserved 
to the State for the purposes of education, and dispose of tlie same according to law. 

5. To invest all moneys arising from sale of such lands and property as directed 
b}' law. 

6. To apportion the income of the university fund among its branches and the 
parent institution, and also the income of the primary school fund among the several 
townships and cities of the State, on such principles as might be sanctioned by the 
Legislature. 

7. To pnq)are annually a table of the amount to be paid to the University and 
each of its branches; also the amount in the aggregate to be paid to the different 
counties of the State from the income of the university and primary school funds 
respectiveli', and present the same to the State Treasurer. 

8. To notify the treasurers of the several counties of the amounts to be disbursed. 

9. To hear and decide all questions arising under the public school system. 
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This report was laid before the Legislature, January 5, 1837. February 18, 
the committee on education subniitted a report concurring in the views pre- 
«ented by Mr. Pierce, and an act was subsequently passed, which gave to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction the powers specified in Mr. Pierce's plan, 
with the exception of that which related to the decision of questions arising 
cinder the school laws. 

These duties remained materially unchanged until 1844, when the State 
Land Office was^ established, and the control of school and university lands was 
transferred to that office. In 184G the laws were revised and codified, and the 
prescribed duties of the Superintendent of Public Instruction consisted chiefly 
of the following : To submit annual reports to the Legislature; to cause the 
6chool laws, with forms for proceedings, to be published; to recommend school 
and library books; and to make application and apportionment of the income 
of the university and primary school funds. 

In 1851 the law of 1846 was repealed, and an act passed which gave to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction general supervision of education in the 
State, and prescribed his duties to consist chiefly of the following: To make 
annual reports to the Legislature of all such matters relating to the subject of 
education and the duties of his office as he might deem expedient to communi- 
cate ; to publish the school laws, with forms for conducting proceedings under 
6uch laws ; to recommend books for schools and libraries ; and to apportion 
the income of the primary school fund. In 1855 the law providing for the 
maintenance of teachers' institutes was passed, and this added to the duties in- 
cumbent upon the Superintendent. 

Previous to the adoption of the Constitution of 1850, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Legis- 
lature. Under the new Constitution the office became an elective one, the 
term for which each Superintendent is elected being two years. In case of a 
vacancy occurring in the office, the Governor appoints, by and with the con- 
43ent of the Senate, if in session. 

II. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

To the men who have successively held the office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Michigan is due much of the credit for the excellence of the 
^ucational system of the State. While one may not have accomplished so 
much as another in bringing about reforms, or in perfecting the system, yet 
«ach has done a part. Any review of the history of education in Michigan, 
therefore, would be incomplete without special allusion to each of these men, 
and for that reason the i^llowing sketches are appended : 

Rev. John Davis Pierce. 

The first Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed in the United 
States was Rev. John Davis Pierce, now familiarly and reverently called 
** Father" Pierce, by the teachers of Michigan. He was born in Chesterfield, 
New Hampshire, February 18, 1797. His father's name was Gad Pierce, and 
his mother's iQaiden name was Sarah Davis. From the age of two years to 
twenty, he lived with a paternal uncle in Worcester, Massachusetts, receiving 
eight weeks of schooling each year after he was old enough to attend school. 
When he was twenty his uncle gave him his time. He then obtained employ- 
ment as a farm laborer until he had saved one hundred dollars. With this 
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sum, and a like amount given him by his grandfather Pierce, be started out to 
get an education. He walked fourteen miles December 14, 1817, buying a 
Latin grammar on his way ; and on the evening of that day took his first lesson 
in Latin under Rev. Enoch Pond, with whom he made his preparation for col- 
lege. The following September he entered Brown University; and though 
obliged to teach three months each year to maintain himself, by close applica- 
tion he was enabled to graduate in 1822, in the first eight of a class of thirty- 
six. Mr. Pierce then served one year yery successfully as principal of Wreutham 
Academy, in Massachusetts. In the fall of 1823 he entered Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and studied one year. He was then licensed by the Congre- 
gational Association, and on January 1, 1825, was settled as pastor of a 
church in Oneida county, New York. Here he remained laboring acceptably 
until 1829. The next year Mr. Pierce acted as principal of an academy in 
Goshen, Connecticut. In the spring of 1831 ho received a commission from 
the Home Missionary Society, to settle as missionary in Michigan or in Illinois, 
as he might choose. Accordingly, in July of that year, he came to Marshall, 
Michigan, and in the following autumn brought on his family. He continued 
to labor as a missionary until the 26th of July, 1836, when, at the organiza- 
tion of the State government, he was appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The first work that devolved upon Mr. Pierce in this new 
office was to draw up a plan for the organization of the school system of 
the State, and for the disposal of school and university lands. For this 
purpose he went east, and consulted with Governor Marcy of New York, 
Edward Everett, and many other prominent statesmen and educators. Iq 
January, 1837, he presented his plan to the Legislature, and it was 
adopted almost unanimously, with very few amendments. Mr. Pierce re- 
tained the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction for five years, and a 
review of his labors during that time shows that he devoted himself with 
assiduity and rare judgment to the great and responsible duties devolved upon 
him. Mr. Pierce, in 1842, resumed his work in the Christian ministry, and 
continued in it until 1847, when he was elected to the State Legislature as 
representative from Calhoun county. In this capacity he was instrumental in 
securing several important measures in legislation. In 1850 he was elected a 
member of the Convention for framing a new Constitution for the State, and 
here, among other services, he secured the incorporation in the Constitution of 
the provision for free public schools. In 1852 he delivered the address at the 
opening of the State Normal School, and soon after removed to Ypsilanti, 
where he still resides. During much of the time since then he has been 
engaged in the work of the ministry; but for two years he acted as county 
superintendent of schools for Washtenaw county. Djuring the more recent 
years he has had comparatively little to do with public affairs. Although more 
than fourscore years of age, he still manifests, by his frequent presence at 
teachers' gatherings and the University and Normal School commencement 
exercises, his lively interest in educational matters. Nearly fifty years ago he 
had thoroughly studied the Prussian school system; and it was doubtless due 
to his familiarity with this system — the best in Europe, then and afterwards 
attracting so much attention — that he was chosen to the important work of 
laying the foundations of a system of public schools in the new State. His 
first report clearly demonstrated the wisdom of his appointment. After dis- 
cussing at length the primary and intermediate schools, he argued with especial 
ability and fullness that the University should be organized upon the broadest 
basis, recommending the ultimate establishment of three departments, — one 
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of literatare^ science and arts, one of medicine, and one of law. He has been 
privileged above most men, in being permitted to live until he saw his expecta- 
tions fully realized in the growth and development of the school system of the 
State, including all departments from the primary school to the University. 
Though Father Pierce is now in his eighty-fourth year, he retains much of the 
mental and physical vigor for which he was noted in his prime, and which, 
with the rare opportunities he enjoyed at the organization of the State govern- 
ment enabled him to build up for himself a monument of honor, and to lay, 
for the people, the foundation of a most benificeut system of public schools. 

Fbanklin Sawyer, Jr. 

Of the personal history of Franklin Sawyer, Jr., the second Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Michigan, we have been able to learn but little. Mr. 
Sawyer came to Michigan about the year 1830, having graduated a short time 
previous from Harvard University, and entered upon the study of law in the 
ofSce of General Charles Larned at Detroit. One of his associate studetits was 
Jacob M. Howard, with whom, upon being admitted to the bar, he formed a 
law partnership about the year 1832. He was afterwards a partner, at differ- 
ent times, with Samuel Pitts and Charles Cleland. Mr. Sawyer pursued the 
practice of law for a few years only, however, having in the meantime become 
one of the editors of the Detroit Courier, and afterwards of the Detroit Daily 
Advertiser, of which he was also one of the proprietors. He was a man of 
much public spirit, and did much to build up various enterprizes, among which 
was the Detroit Young Men's Society, he being among its founders and its fii*8t 
president. His was a bright, sparkling nature, kind, generous and loving. He 
possessed fine literary taste, and as a writer he was pleasant, brilliant and 
forcible. On the expiration of Mr. Pierce's term of service as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Mr. Sawyer was appointed to that office, April 8, 1841, 
in which position he continued until May 8, 1843. Mr. Sawyer entered upon 
his duties, comprehending the vastness of the educational scheme laid out by 
the framers of the Constitution — the wide and varied scope of the system de- 
vised by his predecessor and adopted by the Legislature ; conceiving the im- 
mense importance of a thorough acquaintance with the nature of that system, 
its adaptation to the wants of the people and its power to produce the greatest 
amount of good results, and to bestow most widely the greatest amount of 
benefits; appreciating the necessity of a supervision embracing the whole sys- 
tem, in its general and widest sense, and in the minute details of its practical 
operations through all its various agencies, and in all its diiferent channels. 
The work of his hands was all important in its bearings upon the future edu- 
cational career of Michigan. After the expiration of his term of office in 
Michigan Mr. Sawyer went to New Orleans, Louisiana, where he held for sev- 
eral years the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. He afterwards 
removed to his early home at Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, where he resided 
nntil his death, which occurred many years since. Mr. Sawyer was the first 
among those who have been successively placed at the head of the educational 
system of our State to be called by Providence from the scene of his earthly 
labors. He is beyond the reach of worldly praise or blame; but it is conceived 
to be due to his memory, that his untiring industry and unchanging fidelity to 
the interests of education, should be made the subject of faithful record — a 
scarce of gratification to those who cherish the recollection of his services in 
lile^ and a memorial as well as an example to those who have been and who 
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will continue to be recipients of the benefit derived from the faithful perform- 
ance of his public duties. 

Olives Cromwell Comstock, 

the third Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, was born in War- 
wick, Kent county, Rhode Island, March 1, 1781. He was the son of Hon. 
Adam Comstock, one of the most respected citizens and influential legislators 
of his day. The early education of Dr. Comstock was acquired in the schools 
of Schenectady and Greenfield, New York. From his childhood he was known 
as a close student. He afterward entered the University of New York, and 
graduated from the medical department. For a short time he practiced medi- 
cine near Cayuga bridge, where he married Lydia Smith, daughter of Judge 
Orover Smith, of Seneca county. Following in the footsteps of his honored 
father, he early entered political life. He was the member of Assembly from 
Seneca county from 1810 to 1812; judge of Seneca county in 1812; the first 
judge of Tompkins county in 1817; member of the House of BepresentatiTes 
•during the 13th, 14th, and 15th sessions of the United States Congress. He 
was ordained a Baptist minister at Washington, D. C, in 1820, but after re- 
tiring from Congress he resumed the practice of medicine at Truniansburg, 
New York, where he remained until 1828. During this period he organiz^ 
churches at Trumansburg and Ithaca. In 1828 he gave up the practice of 
medicine and accepted a call to the pastorate of a church at Bochester. While 
pastor at Rochester, Dr. Comstock was deeply afflicted by the death of his wife. 
8ad, lonely, and heart-weary, with health impaired, he resigned his charge at 
Bochester in 1834, and sought change and rest. Visiting Washington he was 
olected chaplain of the House of Representatives and served during one term. 
He was then called to the pastoral charge of the First Baptist Church of Nor 
folk, Virginia, where he remained for nearly two years. On leaving Virginia, 
Dr. Comstock came to Michigan, and accepted the pastorate of a church in 
Detroit ; preaching afterward as a supply to the churches in Ann Arbor, Jack- 
son, Marshall and Coldwater. May 8, 1843, Dr. Comstock was appointed to 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, and immedi- 
ately entered upon the duties of the office, serving therein until April 17, 1845. 
In the discharge of these duties Dr. Comstock faithfully labored for the best 
interests of the State, and his reports are filled with practical and fruitful sug- 
gestions, bearing the impress of the statesman and the Christian. In 1849 he 
was elected to the State Legislature as representative from Branch county, and 
here he manifested the same interest iti the public weal and the advancement 
of the highest interests of the State, which had distinguished him in preceding 
jears. Dr. Comstock was a man of commanding presence, tall and well pro- 
portioned, having a magnetic presence, and a voice which once heard was 
never forgotten ; while everywhere, in the practice of his profession, on the 
judicial bench, in legislative halls, as the chief officer of education in the 
State, in the pulpit, the family, the social circle, he was the same courteous, 
warm-hearted, loving Christian gentleman. He died at the home of his son iu 
the city of Marshall, Michigan, January 11, 1860, aged seventy-nine years; 
but he lives in the memory of many who will never cease to cherish his name, 
And in the undying influence of his noble life. 

Ika Mayhew, 

who held the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan from 
1845 to 1849^ and again from 1855 to 1859^ was born in EUisbarg, Jefferson 
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conuty, New York^ in 1814. He received a common school education and 
entered Union Academy at Belleville at the age of fourteen. In 1832 he com- 
menced teaching school, and followed this calling with eminent success until 
1836, when^ finding liis health considerably impaired, he made a voyage to 
^Newfoundland. In 1837, ho was appointed principal of the Adams Seminary, 
in which capacity he labored until the fall of 1841, when he was elected county 
superintendent of schools in his native county. At the expiration of his term 
of office in 1843 he removed to Michigan, where have been performed his most 
yaluable labors for the promotion of educational interests. The people of the 
Peninsular State were neither slow to observe his qualifications nor backward 
in securing the services of his talents. He was first appointed principal of the 
Monroe branch of the University. April 17, 1845, he was nominated by the 
Oovernor and confirmed by the Legislature to the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, being reappointed in 1847, and continuing in the office 
until March 28, 1849. Mr. Mayhew's labora in the department of education 
in Michigan commenced when there was neither union school nor normal 
school in the State, and contributed to the establishment of both. He person- 
ally dedicated the first union school in the State, and was present and aided in 
the organization of the first public school in the Upper Peninsula. He organ- 
ized a large number of educational associations throughout the State, and for 
this purpose traveled hundreds of miles on horseback, often riding twenty or 
thirty miles a day, and addressing meetings of citizens in the evening. In the 
early part of 1849 he delivered, by invitation, a series of lectures on education, 
in the State Capitol, after which he was requested by the Legislature, then in 
session, to prepare and publish a volume containing the views set forth in his 
lectures. During this year he retired for a short time from public life, for the 
purpose of complying with the request of the Legislature. The volume of lec- 
tures, when issued, was entitled ''Means and Ends of Universal Education/' 
and was received by the general public, as well as by distinguished men of 
literature, with much praise and merited acceptation. In 1851 he published a 
work on ''Practical Book-keeping," which has proved as a text-book very suc- 
cessful. In 1853 Mr. Mayhew was elected principal of Albion Seminary, in 
which position he remained until 1854, when he was elected by the people of 
the State to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mr. Mayhew 
entered upon the duties of this office January 1, 1855, serving very acceptably 
therein until January 1, 1859, having been re-elected in 1856. At the close of 
this, his fourth constitutional term as Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Mayhew revised and republished his work on "Practical Book-keeping," and 
the same year he established the Albion Commercial College, which was afterwards 
removed to Detroit. In 1862 he was appointed to and accepted the office of 
collector of internal revenue for the third district of Michigan, which position 
he held until 1865, since which time he has devoted his labors to the manage- 
ment of his Business College at Detroit. To Mr. Mayhew is due much of the 
credit for the advancement of educational interests in Michigan, and not a few 
of those who now hold high places in the field of educational thought and labor 
nnite in saying that the first inspiration for their life-work was gathered from 
his intelligent, earnest and devoted efforts in the cause of public instruction. 

Francis Willbtt Shbarmah, 

the fifth Superintendent of Public Instruction, was a native of Vernon, Oneida 
county, New York, where he was born June 20, 1817. In his nineteenth year 
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he graduated from Hatnilfcon College. He was possessed of rare mental qaali- 
ties, which were developed and caltivated by careful training. Becogniziug his 
ability, Hon. H. K. Schoolcraft engaged him, shortly after his graduation, as 
an assistant in negotiating treaties with the Indians, and while thus employed 
he was first led to Michigan. In 1838 he located in Marshall^ where he foand 
congenial employment as editor of the Michigan Journal of EducatioUy the 
official organ of the State Department of Public Instruction. In 1840 he be- 
came connected with the Democratic Expounder, published at Marshal], and as 
its principal editor soon gained high rank as an able, sagacious and forcible 
writer. In 1846 be was elected associate judge of the Calhoun county court with 
Judge Hall, of Battle Creek, which office he held until 1848. March 25^ 1849, he 
was appointed to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction ; elected 
under the provisions of the new Constitution by the people in 1850 to the same 
office^ and re-elected in 1852, continuing in the office until January 1, 1855, a 
period of nearly six years. The record of Mr. Shearman's services, as Superin- 
tendent, constitutes a noble monument to his name. His annual report for 
1852 was the most able, comprehensive and valuable work on the school sys- 
tem of the State then extant^ and was widely sought and quoted as authority 
upon the subject. At the close of his term of office as Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Mr. Shearman resumed the editorial pen, and for the remain- 
der of his life conducted the Marshall Expounder. He held, during this time, 
several important trusts in his city and county with such acceptance as to com- 
mand the popular support through all political changes. Mr. Shearman took 
an active interest in all public affairs almost from the period when Michigan 
entered the Union until the time of his death, which occurred at Marshall, Dec- 
ember 7, 1874. His name will ever be remembered by those who knew him, 
with feelings of kindest regard. 

John M. Gregory, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1859 to 1864 inclusive, was born in 
Sand Lake, Kenssalaer county, New York, July 6, 1822. From childhood he 
enjoyed the advantages offered to all Americans whose parents are industrious 
and moral. Like other children of such parents in the rural districts his edu- 
cation was not overlooked, and he was sent to the public schools in the summer, 
while young, and constantly in the winter until he reached the age of seventeen. 
The public schools of his native State had already been greatly improved, and 
he hud opportunity to form and indulge his taste for reading by recourse to a 
district school library, of which he made good use. At the age of seventeen 
he began his career as a teacher in the district schools. In 1842, being twenty 
years of age, he entered the freshman class in Union College, having previously 
attended, for a short time, Dutchess County Academy at Poughkeepsie. 
Graduating as Bachelor of Arts from Union College in 1846, he devoted himself 
to the study of law for two years in the offices of Judges Paige and Potter at 
Schenectady^ and in an office in Schoharie county. His clear perceptions, his 
studiousness, his logical mind, and his ready speech would have insured him 
great success as an advocate or jurist, but at this time, under the influence'of 
what seemed to him a religious duty, he relinquished his plan of pursuing the 
legal profession, and entered upon the Christian ministry, his denominational 
relations being with the Baptist Church. Having spent a portion of his time, 
while completing his college and professional studies, in teaching public and 
€lect schools in various places, among which may be mentioned Deposit and 
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Hoosac Falls, Noav York, it was very natural that he should find himself, as he 
clid in 1852, at the head of a flourishing classical school in Detroit. While 
here^ his labors in the school room, in teachers' associations, in the pulpit, and 
before Sunday-schools, soon gave him a conspicuous- place among the friends 
of education in Michigan. In 1854, he in connection with several others, 
projected, aud^ under the auspices of the State Teachers' Association, estab- 
lished the Michigan Journal of Bdtication, which was committed wholly to the 
•editorial charge of Mr. Gregory in 1855, and edited by him alone for five years. 
Under his charge the Journal attained a wide circulation and a high character, 
a large portion of it being the product of his own pen. He also contributed 
much to other periodicals, educational and literary. In 1859 he entered upon 
his duties as Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office to which he was 
^terwards twice reelected, serving in all six years. In this office his labors 
were arduous, well directed, and successful. Indeed, it was as Superintendent 
•of Public Instruction that he became especially known as a man of broad views, 
accurate thought, and as an earnest, successful administrator. His six annual 
reports, making an aggregate of over four hundred pages, aside from their 
local and temporary value, express truths and opinions worthy of careful study. 
In 1865, having declined a renominatiou as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, he accepted the presidency of Kalamazoo College, being called thence 
in 1867 to the regency of the Illinois Industrial University at Champaign, in 
which position he has since remained. 

Oramel Hosford 

was born in Thetford, Vermont, in May, 1820, and was the son of William and 
Linda Ellis Hosford. In 1834 he removed with his parents from Vermont to 
Oberlin, Ohio, where he received his education in the Theological Seminary. 
In 1844 he came to Michigan and entered Olivet College as its first Professor 
of mathematics and philosophy. In 1851 he was ordained a Congregational 
minister. In 1864 he was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
which position he was retained for eight successive years. During this period 
he held a nominal position in Olivet College. In 1873 he returned to Olivet 
College, with which he is still connected as Professor of astronomy and natural 
philosophy, and instructor in mathematics. During Mr. Hosford's term of 
office a number of the most desirable reforms in the school system of the State 
were effected, principal among which was the abolition, in 1869, of the rate- 
bill law, and the consequent making of school privileges free to all alike. The 
county superin tendency law was also enacted during his incumbency, and its 
greatest prosperity was reached under his administration. The annual reports of 
Mr. Hosford, embracing, as they do, a period of eight years during an im- 
portant portion of the development of our educational system, contain much 
matter of general interest, and may bo profitably consulted by the student of 
that system's history. 

Daniel Brown Briqas 

was born at Adams, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, February 13, 1829. His 
parents were natives of the same State. After pursuing for some years an 
academic course of study, he entered Williams College in 1844, from which he 
graduated in 1848. He immediately commenced the study of law, and was 
admitted in 1850 to practice in the courts of Massachusetts. About the close 
of that year his native town established, in compliance with legislative enact- 
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xnenty a free high school, and Mr. Briggs was chosen to the principalshi|v 
which position he hold for threo years. Daring this time he also did service as 
a member of the school committee of the town. In March, 1854, he remoTed 
to Komeo, Macomb county, Michigan, and entered apon the practice of law, 
The following year ho became Principal of the Dickinson Institute, — formerly 
a branch of the State University, — located at that place, and was connected 
with that institution for three years. During the years 1858, 1859, and i860, 
he held the position of Superintendent of public schools of the city of Ana 
Arbor. From thence he removed to Jackson, where he held a similar positioa 
for five years. On leaving school work in the summer of 1865, he returned to 
Macomb county and engaged in farming. In April, 1867, he was elected 
County Superintendent of schools for Macomb county, and on the first of 
May following he entered upon the duties of that office^ in which he served 
four years. During his lasc official term he was made President of the State 
Association of County Superintendents of Schools. He was director of the 
Romeo union school district for eight years. He also had charge of the public 
schools of Mount Clemens, the county-seat of Macomb county, for the school 
year 1871-72. In November, 1872, he was elected Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, which office he retained four years, having been re-elected at the 
close of his first term in 1874. In 1879 Mr. Briggs was appointed to the office 
of Deputy Secretary of State, which he still occupies. 

HoRACB Sumner Tarbell 

was born in Chelsea, Vermont, August 19, 1838. His father. Rev. Sumner 
Tarbell, was a member of the Vermont Confei*ence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He received his preparatory training in the seminaries of Vermont, 
and afterwards took a classical course at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, graduating in 1859, third in a class of thirty-six. He then en- 
tered Belleville Seminary, Canada, as Professor of natural sciences, where he 
remained for three years. From 1862 to 1865, he was Principal of Parmer- 
ville County Grammar School, and the following year was Principal of Central 
Academy, McGrawville, New York. From 1866 to 1871, he was connected 
with the schools of Detroit, during a part of that time being a supervising 
principal of the Bishop and Duffield schools of that city. Mr. Tarbell orga- 
nized the evening school at tho Detroit House of Correction, in 1869, which 
awakened much interest among prison managers, as it was the first successful 
attempt at a regularly organized prison school. In 1871 he was chosen Su- 
perintendent of the public schools of the city of East Saginaw, which position 
he held for six years. In the fall of 1876, he was elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. September 1, 1878, Mr. Tarbell resigned this ofiSce and 
accepted the superintendency of thu city schools of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
where he has since been located. Mr. Tarbell has held several ofi^ces in the 
National Educational Association, and was also President of the Michigan State 
Teachers' Association in 1875. 

Cornelius Albert Gower, 

the present Superintendent of Public Instruction, was born at Abbot, Maine, 
in 1845. He entered Waterville College in 1863, but, coming to Michigan be- 
fore graduation, he entered the senior class of the University in 1867. Grad- 
uating from the classical course in that year, he entered the law department 
in 1868. His tastes, however, inclined him to the profession of teacher. He 
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taught three seasons in Maine, one in Massachusetts, and one year in Ann Ar- 
bor; he was Superintendent of the schools at Fenton for three years; was 
Goanty Saperintendent of schools of Genesee county three and a half years ; 
was Superintendent of the schools in Saginaw City four years ; and was Presi- 
dent of the Michigan City School Superintendents' Association in 1878. On 
the resignation of Superintendent Tarhell, in 1878, he was appointed by the 
Governor to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, being afterward 
elected by the people at the general election the same year and again in 1880. 

III. DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In 1859 an act was passed which gave authority to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to appoint a deputy. The necessity for such an officer had 
been presented to the Legislature in some of the reports of the preceding 
years^ and had become quite apparent to all with whom the Superintendent's 
office was brought into relation. While the law made it necessary for the 
Superintendent to keep his office at Lansing, it we^ impossible for him to 
remain steadily in it. His duties called him into all sections of the State. 
Due preparation for labors in the field required much time and thought and 
labor, which no one could perform but himself. While he was engaged in this 
preparation; in active visitation of the schools; in attendance at institutes; 
in the delivery of lectures, he could not well perform the clerical work of the 
office. In providing for an assistant it was desirable that not only mere clerical 
aid be secured, but that such assistant be clothed with official powers, which he 
might exercise in case of the absence of the Superintendent, or should a 
yacancy in the office of Superintendent occur. Experience has proved the 
Yrisdom of the Legislature in providing for a Deputy Superintendent, and 
much of the success in the administration of duties connected with the 
Department of Public Instruction since the law referred to was passed, is 
attributable to that officer. 

GOBTLA.KD Bliss Stebbiks, 

the first Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigau, was born 
in Williamstown, Vermont, February 17, 1812. His earlier education was 
obtained in the public schools. At the age of eighteen he commenced writing 
for the local papers, supporting himself, meanwhile, as a cabinet maker. For 
a short while he attended school at the Montpelier Academy. At the age of 
twenty-one he was appointed to an office in the State Legislature. He af ter- 
"ward went to Buffalo, New York, and entered a law office, where he remained 
about a year. In 1842 he removed to Adrian, Michigan, and engaged in the 
furniture business. He soon afterwards became connected with the Michigan 
MspositoTy which he edited until 1850. During a part of several succeeding 
years he held relations with the Postoffice Department as a special agent. In 
1855 he held the office of supervisor in the city of Adrian. In 1856 he was 
appointed by the Commissioner of the State Land Office to investigate depre- 
dations on the pine lands belonging to the State in several northern counties. 
In October, 1857, he was engaged by the publishers of the Lansing Republican 
as editor of that paper, and he immediately afterward removed to the Capitol 
of the State, where he has since resided. During the time ho was engaged in 
editing the Lansing Republican^ he also acted as private secretary to Governor 
Kinsley S. Bingham. He resigned these positions during the next summer 

.66 
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and July 1» 1858, he entered the office of the Superintendent of Pablic Instrnc- 
tion as a clerk, under Superintendent Mayhew. The following winter, the 
office of Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction was created by the Legis- 
laturOy and Mr. Stebbins was appointed by Superintendent Gregory to fill the 
same. To this office ho was successively re-appointed by Saperintendents Hos- 
ford, Briggs and Tarbell. July 1, 1878, he resigned the office, having faith- 
fully and worthily held it for almost twenty successive years. 

William Locke Smith, 

the present incumbent of the office of Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is a native of Parke county, Indiana, where he was born Janaary 
20, 1844. His father. Rev. William H. Smith, was one of the early pioneer 

froaohors of the Methodist Episcopal Church in southern Indiana and Illinois. 
n his younger days Mr. Smith did not have the opportunity of attending 
school, but the lack was marie up by the faithful teaching^ of his mother. In 
the fall of 1859 ho entered Indiana Asbury University, at Greencastle, where 
ho pursued collegiate studies for some time. During the war of the Rebel- 
lion ho enlisted for thi*ee months in the 55th regiment of Indiana volon- 
toors, and on the expiration of his term of service in that regiment, be 
ro-enlisted in the 115th iH>giment, Indiana volunteer infantry. At the close of 
the war, in 18G5, he engaged in teaching school, which calling he followed for 
several yoai^. Having, in the meantime, given his attention considerably to 
the study of music, in 1869 he entonni the musical profession as a teacher and 
conductor of ctinvontions. In 1872 he w;is engaged as special teacher of moae 
in the public schm^ls of Chillicothc, Ohio, where he remained two years. In 
1874 ho aoci'ptoil the )x>sition of 8(>oci:U teacher of music in the pnblic scboob 
of Kast Saginaw, Michigan. In l6To he accepted the position of specijl 
t^^ai^hcr of music in the S^i^inaw city schools in aiddition to his engagement in 
Kasl Saginaw, and i\>n$oquontly ho thereafter divided his time equally between 
iho sohiH^ls of the iwo eine^ In ISTS, on the resignation of Mr. Stebbius, i8 
IVpuly SniHriiUendent of Pubho Instruction, that office was tendered himbj 
8ujvrintondeni Tarlvll, and ,H«.*oeptevi, He was afterwards re-appointed bj 
Su|vrintondent itower. Since his Cv>nneotion with the office he has, in addi- 
tion lo his offioijil duties, pivpaivd and published a text book on music for use 
in pubho Si" hixMs, entnled the •• PraoiJOAl Music Header,'' which has met with 
a very ivni)*! uveptH>n on the j^ari of the educational public. Mr. Smith hai 
aW wna<M\ much for the v\V.amns of the press, and has conducted the educi- 
Uvvnal doivariwenl of the Lfitiiii\r J*rriiKi<\':n for several years. 



TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 



The present liberal school system of Michigan is largely due to conventions 
and associations held in the interest of education. These agencies have 
enlarged- the views of teachers, enlightened public sentiment, and indicated 
and secured legislative action. They have also done much to improve school 
instruction and management. A review of these agencies is, therefore, an 
important part of the history of educational effort and progress in the State. 

I. EARLY CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The first educational convention in Michigan, of which we have been able 
to find any account, was held in Detroit, commencing January 3, 1838. 
This convention owed its existence mainly to the influence of Superinten- 
eut Pierce. It continued its sessions during three days, and finally organ- 
Ji^ed a society, called the ''Michigan Literary Institute.*' It is probable that 
r this society died soon after its birth, as no further records or traces of it can 
be found. 

In 1839, common school associations were formed in the counties of Cal- 
houn. Brunch, St. Joseph, and perhaps in others, but these organizations, so 
far as appears, accomplished very little. 

Several teachers' associations and educational societies were formed during 
the years 1845 and 1846, while Ira Mayhew was Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

A convention of delegates from various county societies met at Ann Arbor, 
June 23, 1847, and organized the ** Michigan State Educational Society,*' 
and made it auxiliary to a society of the same nature formed in the previous 
year at Chicago. Among those who delivered addresses at this meeting at Ann 
Arbor were General Cass, Gov. Felch, Superintendent Ira Mayhew, and E. 0. 
3eaman. Among the officers were Rev. G. L. Footer, recently deceased, and 
Dr. J. A. B. Stone, of Kalamazoo. Two annual meetings were held by this 
Society, one at Jackson in 1848, and one at Lansing in 1849, and then, appar- 
ently, it went **the way of all the earth'' and was heard of no more. 

IL STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION.* _ 

Immediately following the formal opening of the State Normal School, at 
Yp^ilanti, in 185*^, a State Teachers' Institute was held, during the progress < 

* for this account considerable credit is dae Prof. D. Pntnamof the State Normal School, much of 
St having l»een (*opieit from his "Sketch of the History of the Michigan State Teachers' Assooia* 
tioo," published in 1877. 
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which the sabject of organizing a State Teachers' Association was freely and 
fnlly discussed^ and the general sentiment of those present was fonnd to be 
favorable to the formation of sach a society. A committee was accordingly 
appointed to give the matter more careful consideration. This committee 
reported at a meeting of the members of the institute, held October 12, 1852. 
Prof. Welch, who was one of the most active and influential leaders in the 
movement, explained briefly the objects and designs of a teachers' association. 
J. E. Bateman then offered the following preamble and resolution, which were 
adopted : 

^Whereas, The cause of education in this State demands efficient organization to 
advance its various interests, and to secure greater harmony and concert of action 
among its friends; therefore, 

^^Besolved, That we who subscribe our names to this resolution hereby form onr- 
selves into a State Teachers' Association, which shall be auxiliary to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and the State Normal School.'^ 

Under this resolution, as a preliminary and temporary constitation, officers 
were elected, committees appointed, among these one to prepare the draft of 
a constitation to be presented at the first meeting in 1853, and arrangements 
were made for the exercises of the next session of the Association. 

In the calendar of the Association this meeting is reckoned as the first an- 
nual meeting, and October 12, 1852 may be properly regarded as the birthday 
of the organization. The officers elected at this time were: A. S. Welch, 
president; Miss A. C. Rogers and H. B. Thayer, vice presidents ; John Horner, 
recording secretary; J. M. B. Sill, corresponding secretary; Henry Gheever, 
treasurer. 

The next meeting, known as the second annnal meeting, was held at Ypsi- 
lanti, in connection with a teachers' institute, commencing March 29, 1853. 
The sessions of the Association alternated with those of the institute, continu- 
ing until April 8. A constitution wa,8 reported by the committee, discussed and 
adopted. Prof. Welch was re-elected president, and among the other officers 
occur the names of Joseph Estabrook, J. F. Nichols, and J. M. B. Sill who 
still remain among us, vigorous and active in every good educational work. 

A semi-annual meeting was held at Kalamazoo, commencing September 29, 
of this year. This meeting, like the previous ones, was in connection with an 
institute, the sessions of the institute occupying the mornings, and those of the 
Association the afternoons and evenings of five days. Thus far the sessions of 
the Association had been held in close connection with teachers' institutes. 
The Association was, in some respects if not in ail, secondary and sabordinate 
to the institute, and its exercises evidently partook largely of an institute char- 
acter. It was now determined to cut loose from institutes and to try the ex- 
periment of an independent meeting at the next annual gathering. It was felt 
that there was enough of vigor and strength in the organization to go safely 
and successfully alone. 

The third annual meeting was held in Detroit, commencing April 18, 1854, 
and the Association presented itself for the first time in its own peculiar and 
proper character. The meeting was enthusiastic and successful. Among the 
most prominent and active members present were A. S. Welch, J. M. Gregory, 
E. 0. Haven, J. Estabrook, Kev. 0. A. Leach, J. P. Gary, L. H. Fisk, Levi 
Bishop and A. L. Bingham. Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, delivered an ad- 
dress on '^Teachers' motives," and participated largely in the discussions upon 
the various papers and reports. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, was also 
present, and helped to increase the interest and value of the sessions. Rev. J. 
M. Gregory was elected president. 
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The semi-annaal meeting of 1854 was held at Marshall^ commencing Angust 
15, and continaing three days. The question of religious instruction in the 
public schools was very vigorously and warmly discussed. Among the most 
active members and visitors present were President Gregory, Professors Haven, 
"Welch, Boise, Stone, Levi Bishop, J. Van Arman, Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, of 
Marshall, and Dr. Solger, of Boston, who delivered a lecture on history. 

The fourth annual meeting was in the city of Ann Arbor, April 22 to 24, 

1855. The sessions were largely attended, and the tone and spirit of the meet- 
ing were vigorous and hopeful. The special feature of the occasion was a pro- 
tracted and animated discussion of the subject of the co-education of the sexes, 
introduced by a report presented by D. Putnam, then of Kalamazoo. Among 
those who took part in the proceedings by way of addresses, papers or discus- 
sion, were President Gregory, Ira Mayhew, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Professors Haven, Welch, Nutting, Estabrook, Chandler, Boise, D. Put- 
nam, Stone, Dunlap, Winchell, Hubbard, Frieze, Miss A. 0. Rogers, and Miss 
H. Cutcheon. Prof. Joseph Estabrook, of Ypsilanti, was chosen president. 

The semi-annual meeting of 1855, held in Jackson, December 26, was 
thinly attended on account of the unusual severity of the weather. The cold, 
however, did not chill the good spirit and enthusiasm of the faithful few who 
were present in spite of the arctic temperature. The names of Estabrook, 
Gregory, Welch, Nutting, Putnam, Ripley, Newcomb, Hubbard, Botsford, 
Tenney, Mahan, and a few others, are found in the reports of the exercises. 
The most important discussions occurred upon a plan for the study of the En- 
glish classics, reported by Prof. Welch, and upon a report presented by Mr. 
Gregory, advocating the system of county superintendency of schools. 

The fifth annual meeting took place at Ypsilanti, August 18, 19 and 20, 

1856. The attendance was large, and the sessions were unusually interesting. 
Addresses were delivered by Professors J. R. Boise, of the University, Travis, 
of Delaware, and Estabrook, of Ypsilanti. Papers or reports were read by Pro- 
fessors Tenney, Winchell, Gregory, Haven, and Miss M. S. Gilpin, of Phila- 
delphia. Among those who participated in the discussions were Professors 
Haven, Welch, Stone,. Gregory, Abbot, Tenney, Hosford, Hinsdale, Estabrook, 
Northrop, Nutting, and Superintendent Ira Mayhew. Dr. J. A. B. Stone, of 
Elalamazoo, was elected president. Among the other officers appear the still 
well known names of Sill and Bellows. The county superintendency of schools 
and the study of natural history were prominent topics of debate. 

The semi-annual meeting of 1856 commenced December 24, at Battle .. 
Greek. At this session the Association was incorporated under a general law ji 
of the State which had been enacted by the Legislature in 1855. A large part | 
of the time of the meeting was occupied in the discussion of subjects connected ' 
with school legislation, among them the county superintendency, and a pro- 
posed law in relation to the funds derived from the sale of ''swamp lands," so- 
called. Most of the active members of the Association were present and took 
part in the proceedings. Among the newer members were D. P. Mayhew, of 
Ypsilanti, E. Olney and G. M. Dewey. 

The sixth annual meeting was held at Adrian, commencing August 18, 185?, 
and continuing three days. Papers were read by T. 0. Abbot, E. J. Boyd, 
P. Hubbard, E. W, Ohesebro, Rev. J. M. Gregory, and Superintendent Ira 
Mayhew. Lectures were delivered by Dr. Mahan and Dr. Stone, and a poem 
was read by J. M. B. Sill. Franklin Hubbard, of Adrian, was chosen presi- 
dent. 

The semi-annual meeting of 1857 was held at Ann Arbor, December 29 and 
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30, occupying but two days instead of three, as had been the custom hitherto. 
Papers or addresses were read by E. L. Ripley, Miss H. M. Cutcheoii, O. Hos- 
ford, D. Putnam, A. Winchell, and Rev. L. D. Chapin. The sessions were 
closed by a social meeting, characterized by toasts, pleasant speeches, and 
great good humor. Among those who participated freely in the discussions 
were Dr. Tappan, then President of the University, Dr. Chapin, of Ann Arbor, 
Rev. G. L. Foster, of Ypsilanti, D. Mclntyre, T. 0. Abbot, 0. Hosford, R. 
Nutting, J. M. Gregory, A. Winchell, A. S. Welch, E. Tenney, G. M. Dewey, 
E. C. Seaman, Dr. Palmer, of the University, Hon. J. D. Pierce, and Levi 
Bishop, of Detroit. 

The seventh annual meeting was held at Niles, August 17 and 18, 1858. 
[The attendance at this meeting was small, but the sessions were full of earnest- 
ness and activity. The most important discussions took place upon the subject 
'of *'Free schools," introduced by a paper read by Mr. W. F. Munson, of 
Howell, and upon **The relation of the sexes in education," introduced by a 
paper read by Mrs. Stone, of Kalamazoo. Addresses were delivered by the 
President, Prof. Hubbard, and by Rev. Dr. Dempster, of Evanston, 111. . Prof. 
A. Winchell, of Ann Arbor, was elected president for the next year. The 
semi-annual meeting of this year was held at Jackson, December 27, 28, and 
20, 1858. The opening address was delivered by J. M. Gregory, who haU been 
elected Superintendent of Public Instruction, and wiio was about to enter u|)on 
.the duties of office. The most vigorous debate of the sessions occurred \\\\on 
\the question of ** Uniformity of text-books" in schools. District in place of 
township libraries were recommended. Papers were read by E. L. Holden, U. 
"W. Lawton, and Miss Swartwout. A meeting of school directors took place in 
connection with this meeting of the Association. The sessions were closed by 
a very entertaining reunion. 

The eighth annual gathering of the association took place at Pontiac, August 
16, 17, and 18, 1859. A full report of the ** transactions" of this nioetirig 
was published in pamphlet form by order of the Association, together with a 
brief iiistory of the Society up to that time. Tlie report says *• the si^ssion was 
attended by a very respectable number of teachers, and by unusual numbi'rs (tf 
citizens'' of the village and surrounding country. It was the first meeting 
held north of the Central Railroad, and a most generous hospitality was ex- 
tended by the people of Pontiac. Prof. II. S. Frieze, of the University, «le- 
livered an addre.^s upon ** Tlie practical and useful;" Dr. E. 0. Haven, of 
Boston, upon ** The American system of education," and Piof. A. Wihchell, of 
the University, upon the topic '* V\ hat makes the successful teacher?" Pa- 
pers were read by J. Richards, D. B. Briggs, and L. R. Fiske. The subjects 
which called out the most interesting and animated discussions were the '* Li- 
brary system of the State," and ** Moral and religious instruction in schools." 
The Association voted to discontinue the semi-annual meeting which liad tinis 
far been held each year during the holidays, and determined to hjold its annual 
gatherings in the month of August. Prof. E. J. Boyd, ol Monroe, was elected 
president. 

The ninth annual meeting occurred at Yj>silanti, Aug. 21 to '^4, IhGO. The 
formal addresses during the session were by Rev. Hogaith, of Detroit, on the 
*'Use of the affections as a mental slimulu-;" by Prof. A. S. Welch on **The 
naiuial system of instruction;" and by Dw Thomas Hill, then President (»f 
Antioch College, on ** The tiue order of studies." Pi.peis were rcitd by J. J. 
Sadler, Siias Belts, J. F. Carey, Miss A. C Rogers, E. Danforth, and E. Olney. 
A Jeport on *'Refoims in school laws" was presented by Supermteniicni J. M. 
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• 
Gregory, and on ** Text-books'* by Prof. T. C. Abbot. A. vigorous and lively 
discussion was had upon tho question of ^'Prizes in schools," and the topics of 
some of the papers called out interesting debates. Prof. £. L. Ripley of Jack- 
sou was chosen president; and among the other officers are a few names still 
well known as teachers in our State — E. Olney, J. M. B. Sill., 0. Hosford, T. 
C. Abbot, D. Putnam. Yet in examining the records and proceedings of 
twenty years ago, one is forcibly reminded of the fact that most of the active 
members of that time have disappeared from our ranks, and many of them 
from our State. The compensation is found in the new and fresher blood 
which^ from year to year, has flowed in to give a quickened life to tho old cur- 
rent. 

The tenth annual meeting was held at Kalumiizoo, commencing Tuesday 
evening, August 20, 1861, and closing the Friday following. Addresses were 
given by Prof. E. L. Ripley, President Fairfield, and Dr. Tappan, of the Uni- 
versity, and Superintendent Wells, of Chicago. Papers were read by Superin- 
tendent Gregory, Professors Welch, Boise, Olney, Ilalbert, and Miss lloppin. 
Interesting reports on assigned topics were presented by Professors Sill, Payne, 
Ripley, and Hosford. The debates were animated and profitable; and the 
sessions were closed by a spirited ami patriotic discussion upon the **Duty of 
the teacher to his country.'' Prof. J. M. B. Sill was elected president. 

The eleventh annual meeting was held at Hillsdale, August 19, 20, and 21, 
1862. Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois, delivered an acldress and took anS} 
active part in the discussions. President Fairfield also gave an address e nti tled'j 
** Utopia and Utopian schools," and another upon the ** Dignity of the teacher's' 
office." Professors J. Goodison, 0. Hosford, and Saddler reiid papers. Prof. 
A. S. Welch delivered lectures on ** Object Lessons," on ** Nature, the teach- 
er's guide," and on ** School discipline." The records show a comparatively 
limited attendance, and indicate that a very large proportion of labor fell upon 
a few '* always prepared" and earnest workers. The state of the country 
naturally claimed a share of the time and attention. Hon. E. B. Fairfield 
was made president, and the time and place of the next meeting were referred 
to the executive committee. 

The twelfth annual meeting took place at Marshall, commencing August 
18, 1863, and closing August 20. In the absence of President Fairfield, Vice- 
President W. S. Perry presided. Hon. William Warren delivered an intro- 
ductory address upon the *^ Relations of higher education to civilization and 
culture." Hon. J. M. Gregory gave an address on ** Grades in education." 
Bev. S. J. Rogers of Battle Creek, lectured on ** William of Nassau and of 
Orange." Papers were read by Prof. E. A. Strong on *' Algebra," by Dr. 
Stone on ** The sphere of the voluntary in the educational work," and with- 
out any introductory paper, the subject of ** Marking and reporting" was 
freely d iscussed by several gentlemen. The number of members present was 
not large. Prof. 0. Hosford, of Olivet, was elected president, and the Associ- 
ation decided to hold its next session upon the first Tuesday of July instead of 
the usual time in August, hoping by the change to increase the attendance and 
the interest in the exercises. 

The thirteenth annual meeting occurred at Ann Arbor, opening July 5, 1864. 
Hon. J. M. Gregory addressed the Association on the ** Relation of Chris- 
tianity to education," and Prof. S. S. Green, of Rhode Island, lectured upon 
the same subject with reference to its practical applications. Prof. Green also 
gave an informal lecture upon *' Grammar." JL)r. Haven, of the University, 
gave a lecture upon the *' Importance of public schools." Prof. W. H. 
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Payne read a paper in relation to the establishment of an '' Edacational 
Journal," and resolutions were passed favoring the publication of sach a jonr- 
nal at the earliest practical momeut, but declining to pledge the credit of the 
f Association, in any way, in behalf of the enterprise. Besolutions were also 
f adopted recommending the establishment of training classes for teachers in 
connection with the high schools throughout the State, and the opinion was 
repeated that the interests of the schools demanded a county system of super- 
vision. Prof. D. Putnam, of Kalamazoo, was chosen president. 

The fourteenth annual meeting took place in Detroit^ commencing July 
11, 1865. Lectures or addresses were delivered by Prof. A. Winchell on 
"How to teach the natural sciences;'* by President J. M. Gregory on the 
'^ Organization and government of schools;" by Prof. Whipple, of Hillsdale, 
upon '' Beading." President Gregory also gave an address on the ** Relations 
of the common schools to the higher schools." Prof. J. Goodison read a 
paper on "Geography," Prof. Sill on the general subject of *f Instruction," 
Miss M. L. Rice on "Education a test, not a creator of power," Miss Thayer 
on "How to teach playing," and Superintendent 0. Hosford on "Educational 
forces." 

Prof. Payne read a report in relation to an educational magitzine, which, af- 
ter an animated discussion, was referred to the Executive Committee. The 
"Library system of the State" was quite fully considered and debated, and 
the subject was referred to a special committee to report at the next annual 
meeting. The same action was taken upon the question of the county snper- 
intendency. The Association, after some discussion, voted to hold its annual 
meetings, in future, during the "holiday week," between Christmas and New 
Year's. Prof. W. H. Payne was elected president. 

In accordance with the vote of the Society, the fifteenth annual meeting was 
held six months after the last preceding one, opening December 26, 1865, at 
Battle Creek. This year has, consequently, the distinguished honor of em- 
bracing two annual gatherings of the teachers of Michigan. The attendance 
from certain portions of the State, and of some classes of teachers, was large, 
and the sessions generally were full of interest. The president. Prof. Payne, 
gave an introductory address. President Abbot, of the Agricultural College, 
lectured on "The study of words;" President Richard Edwards, of the Illi- 
nois Normal University, on " Sources of personal influence ;" President Greg- 
ory, of Kalamazoo, on "The life and character of Dr. Francis Wayland." 
Miss Ruth Hoppin read a paper on '* The causes of failure in teaching ;" and 
the subject of "Elocution" was presented by Prof. A. A. Griffith and Prof. 
Mark Bailey, of Yale College. "Reading" was discussed by President Ed- 
wards, and "Music" by Prof. P. P. Bliss, of Chicago. The " self -reporting " 
system in schools was vigorously discussed by several members, and among the 
resolutions was one favoring the township as a single district in preference to 
the present system. The sessions were closed with a social entertainment at 
which refreshments, short speeches, and general good cheer were pleasantly in- 
termingled. Prof. W. H. Payne was re-elected president. 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held at Kalamazoo, December 26 to 28, 
1866. Dr. E. 0. Haven delivered an introductory lecture on "The school, 
the pulpit, and the press." Rev. Geo. B. Jocelyn lectured on " Woman — her 
education." Prof. J. A. Banfield read a paper on "The teachers of our com- 
mon schools and the facilities for their professional education." A paper pre- 
pared by Prof. Ten Brook, of the State University, was read by Dr. Haven, 
the author being absent on account of sickness. Prof. E. Olney. of the Uni- 
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versity, read a paper entitled ''An inquiry into the influence of mathematical 
studies upon the mind.'' Prof. Ripley, of the Normal School, presented the 
subject of *' Drawing," Prof. J. Bengal read a paper on the "Co-education 
of the sexes," and Prof. A. A. Griffith gave, as a closing exercise^ a literary 
and elocutionary entertainment. Prof. D. P. Mayhew was elected president of 
the State Association. 

The seventeenth annual meeting, being the meeting for 1867, was held at 
Lansing, commencing January 1, 1868. Prof. A. Winchell opened the ses- 
sions with a lecture on " The uses of science;" Prof. Sill delivered a lecture on 
*'The effect of teaching upon teachers;" Prof. Hewitt, of Olivet College, read 
a paper entitled, ** A plea for a high standard of scholarship;*' Prof. Payne, 
on ** Normal instruction;" Prof. H. L. Wayland, on ''The authority of the 
past in matters of education/' and Miss A. C. Rogers on ''Orphan asylums 
and Freedmen's schools." These papers were subsequently published in pam- 
phlet form so far as they could be secured. Discussion was had upon the 
question, " Should the state compel the education of her children?" A reso- 
lution favoring the abolition of the ''rate bill" was adopted. It was deter- 
mined to hold the next meeting at Adrian. Prof. H. L. Wayland, of Kalama- 
zoo, was chosen president. 

The eighteeenth annual gathering was held in Adrian, opening Tuesday 
evening, December 29, 1868. The county superintendents also held a meeting 
at the same place, and, during a portion of the time, the two bodies united in 
joint session. Superintendent Hosford gave an address to the united Associa- I 
tions on " The relations of the different parts of our educational system." | 
Prof. Wayland gave a lecture on " Woman and her destiny;" Prof. Griffith \ 
on " Elocution." Prof. L. McLouth, of Battle Creek, read a paper on " Pri- 
mary teaching and the means of its improvement." Miss Julia A. King, on 
"Teaching outside of text-books." President Abbot upon the "Study of 
English grammar," and Miss G. Webb on "Parental influence." Some of 
the papers called out spirited discussions and naturally developed a wide \ 
divergence of opinions. "The results of the county superintendency" were * 
oonsidered, and a resolution was passed favoring the establishment of another \ 
Normal School, and another favoring the admission of women to the Uni- 
versity. President T. 0. Abbot, of the Agricultural College, was elected 
president for the next year, and the Association adjourned to meet in Saginaw 
City. 

In accordance with adjournment, the nineteenth annual meeting was held at 
Saginaw City, December 28, 29, and 30, 1869. The meeting of the county 
superintendents occurred at the same time, and a portion of the exercises took 
place in joint session. Superintendent Parker of Oakland county read a paper 
in joint meeting on the " County superintendent's relation to school reform," 
and a joint discussion was had upon the question of "Compulsory education." 
Superintendent Ford, of Berrien county, read a paper upon this topic. Super- 
intendent D. Doty, of Detroit, delivered an address consisting of " Suggestions 
to teachers." Prof. Daniel Putnam, of the Normal School, read a paper on the 
"Relations of teachers to the insane." Miss Harriet Barnes, of Mason, on 
^'Examinations at the close of terms of school." Prof H. S. Frieze of the 
University gave an address on "The relation of Greek and Roman to modern 
liberal education," and Prof. Darrow, of the Normal School, read a paper on 
"Methods of teaching Latin and Greek." Miss Ruth Hoppin, of the Normal 
School, read a paper on "A woman's college," and a paper prepared by Mrs. 
O. A. Cleveland, of Lansing, upon the " Education of women" was read by Pres- 
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ident Abbot. Prof. A. A. Griflfith gave a conversational lecture on ** Elocu- 
tion and reading." Prof. J. Estabrook, of East Saginaw, read a paper on 
**Tbe Bible in schools," wiiich occasioned a very vigorous and protracted dis- 
cussion. The sentiment of the Association, as a whole, was found to be 
strongly adverse to the exclusion of the Bible from our schools by any legal 
enactments. The Association decided to hold a meeting at some time during 
the following August. Superintendent Duane Doty of Detroit was elected 
president. 

Pursuant to action at the nineteenth annual meeting a special session was 
held at Grand Rapids, August 10, 11, and 12, 1870. A meeting of the county 
superintendents had been held on the previous days of the same week, which 
was fully attended and of considerable interest in the character of its papers 
and discussions. The association was addressed by Rev. C H. Brigham, of 
Ann Arbor, on *' Words and their uses;" by Prof. A. A. Griffith on ''Elocu- 
tion and gymnastics combined;" and by Z. R. Brockway, of Detroit, upon 
'*The influence of education upon crime." Valuable papers were read, by 
Prof. E. A. Strong, of Grand Rapids, upon ** A high school course of study;" 
by Miss Kate Brearley, of Lansing, on **The force of human nature;" by 
Prof. H. S. Tarbell, of Detroit, on -'The teacher^s personal danorer;" and by 
Prof. E. A. Eraser, of Kalamazoo, on the subject, ** Teaching; by whom, 
when, and where." Some of these papers were quite thoroughly and vigor- 
ously discussed. A committee of five was appointed to report at the next an- 
nual meeting a course of studies for graded schools. The resolutions reported 
gave occasion for a very animated debate, and were modified in several points 
before adoption. The Association adjourned to meet atYpsilanti in December 
of the same year. 

The tweiitieth annual meeting was held at Ypsilanti, December 26, 27, and 
28, 1870. Addresses were delivered by Prof. A. A. Griffith, on '* Elocution;" 
by E. G. D. Holden, of Detroit, un *'Mrs. Grundy;" and by L. T. Ives, of 
Detroit, on '*Art and its relations to education." A paper was read by Prof. 
W. H. Payne, on **The relations of the University to the high schools of the 
State." This paper gave occasion for a protracted and somewhat exciting dis- 
cussion. A paper was presented by Prof. J. E. Jacklin, of Detroit, ou **The 
spirit of the .«ciiool ;" one by Prof. J. F. Nichols, of Detroit, on **The rela- 
tion of a principal to his school;" and one by Prof. Hardy, of Owosso, on 
**The means and ends of education." The resolutions reported received luore 
attention than usual, and some of them were adopted after amendment. Con- 
sideration was given to normal instruction in general, and to the question of a 
normal department in the State University. Some differences of opinion were 
developed touching these subjects. Duane Doty, of Detroit, wa^ reelected 
president, and the time and place of the next meeting were referred to the 
executive committee. A small meeting of the county su[)eriutendents took 
place in connection with this meeting of the Association, only sixteen of the 
fifty-two superintendents being present. 

The twenty-first annual meeting took place in the city of Detroit, opening 
December 27, 1871. Prof. A. A. Griffith delivered an address entitled, ** Prac- 
tical elocution defined and illustrated;'' Prof. 1. M. Wellington, of Detroit, 
read a paper upon *'Tlie teacher's ideal;" Miss D. E. Henry, of Grand 
Rapids, on **Our work;" Prof. H. D. Harrower, of Paw Paw, on** Our 
union schools;" D. 0. Scoville, of Bay City, o»-**The manhood of strength 
and gentleness;" and Prof. W. B. Silber, of Detroit, gave an address upon 
the subject, '* Education inseparable from civilization." Short speeches were 
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made by Hon. J. D. Pierce, Prof. Joseph Estabrook, and W. D. Wilkins, of 
Detroit. Prof. J. F. Nichols, of Detroit, was elected president. 

The twenty-second annual session occurred at Jackson, December 2G, 27 and 
28, 1872. The attendance was large, and the exercises, as a whole, were of a 
high character. Addresses were delivered by President J. B. Angell, of the 
State University, on "The reflex influence of the teacher's profession;" by 
Prof. J. M. B. Sill on ** The natural sciences;" by President T. C. Abbot on 
''Novels and novel reading," and by Prof. C. A. Kent on **The relation of 
the State to the schools." Papers were read by Prof. U. W. Lawton, of Jack- 
eon, on "Preparation for the University;" by Prof. W. S. Perry, of Ann 
Arbor, on '* Higii schools; " and by Prof. J. Estabrook, Principal of the State 
Normal School, on ** Normal schools." Some profitable discussion followed 
the reading of some of the papers. Resolutions introduced by Mr. G. B. Steb- 
bins, of Detroit, in relation to the importance and value of scientific and prac- 
tical education, were unanimously adopted. President J. B. Angell was chosen 
president of the Association. 

Before adjournment it was voted to accept the invitation of the Ohio State 
Teachers' Association to hold a joint meeting at Put-in-Bay, July 2 and 3, 
1873. The meeting was held accordingly, but was regarded by the Michigan 
Association as an informal one, so far as it was concerned, and no report of 
the proceedings appears upon the records. It will not be improper to state, 
however, that members of the Michigan Association bore an honorable part in 
the exercises. President Angell delivered an address upon **The philosophic 
study of literature; " D. Putnam read a paper on **The common schools his- 
torically considered," and Prof. E. A. Strong on ** Preparation for the high 
school." Professors Oluey, Sill, Doty, Bellows, and others took part in the 
discussions. 

The twenty-third annual sessions were held at Ann Arbor, occupying De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1873. The transactions were subsequently published in 
pamplilct form and generally distributed among the members of the Associa- 
tion. The teachers were welcomed to Ann Arbor and to the University by 
President Angell. A paper was read by Superintendent W. H. Payne, of 
Adrian, upon the **01d and the new in education." The discussion of the 
topic was introduced by Prof. Daniels of Grand Kapids. Miss Kate Brearley, 
of Kalamazoo College, presented a paper upon "Systematic resting." Prof. 
Z. Truesdel, of Flint, read a paper on ** Normal instruction in high schools," 
and Prof. Bellows, of the Normal School, read a brief paper upon the same 
subject. Judge James V. Campbell, of Detroit, delivered an address upon 
** The results of teaching." Miss Ruth Hoppin, of the Normal School, read 
a paper entitled ** The schoolmaster." Prof. Sill delivered an illustrated ad- 
dress upon *' The study and teaching of zoology." Prof. 0. B. Curtiss read a 
paper on *' Educational hindrances," which was discussed by Prof. H. S. Tar- 
bell and others. Superintendent D. B. Briggs read a paper on ** Teaching 
common things." Prof. Hewitt, of Olivet College, gave a closing address upon 
the subject, * * What shall we demand of our colleges ! " Prof. Daniel Putnam, 
of the State Normal School, was elected president. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Association convened at Kalama- 
zoo December 28, 1874, and continued its sessions until the evening of the 
30th. An address of welcome was made by Dr. Chapin, president of the school 
board of Kalamazoo, to which the president replied on behalf of the Society. 
President Angell, of the University, gave an address on **The philosophic 
study of literature;" Prof. J. M. B. Sill, of Detroit, gave an illustrated lee- 
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tureon ** Natural history ;'* Prof. Hilgard, of the University, discussed the 
topic, **How to teach natural science to children,*' and was followed by Prof. 
McLouth, of the Normal School, upon the same subject. Prof. Beal^ of the 
Agricultural College, also advocated the study of ''Natural history," and il- 
lustrated his method of teaching it. A paper on '* Examinations : their pur- 
pose and methods," was presented by Prof. Edward Olney, of the University, 
and discussed by several gentlemen. Prof. J. 0. Jones, of Pontiac, read a 
paper entitled ** What preparatory work the high schools can do," which called 
out an interesting debate. Prof. D'Ooge, of Ann Arbor, presented the subject, 
"What the University and colleges ask of the high schools." Prof. Babcock, 
of Mt. Clemens, read a paper on "The independent work of the high schools," 
which elicited considerable animated discussion. Prof. A. George, of Elala- 
mazoo, presented an essay on the "Culture of teachers outside of their pro- 
fessional work;" Miss Lucy A. Chittenden, of Ann Arbor, read a paper on 
"School work in its relations to the moral and religious nature of the pupils," 
and Prof. J. Estabrook, of the Normal School, presented the subject of 
"Teaching reading practically considered," which topic was also discussed by 
Prof. Sill. Resolutions were reported and adopted recognizing the unity of 
the educational work in our State, endorsing the action of the authorities of 
the University in receiving students from approved high schools without the 
usual examinations, and recommending the adoption of some measures to se- 
cure uniformity in the courses of study and grading of the public schools. 
Superintendent H. S. Tarbell, of East Saginaw, was chosen president, and 
the Association adjourned with brief addresses from the out-going and in-com- 
ing presidents. 

The Association held its twenty-fifth annual meeting at Grand Rapids, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30, 1875. The Society was welcomed to the city by Henry 
Fralick, President of the Board of Education, and a reply to the welcome was 
made by President Tarbell. Prof. C. A. Kent, of the law department of the 
University, delivered an address on " The origin and extent of the duty of the 
state to educate." President Tarbell made an address in which he sketched 
the outlines of a system suitable, in his judgment, for the schools of Michigan, 
and also presented some practical suggestions in respect to the management 
and organization of the State Teachers' Association. The suggestions and 
recommendations were referred to two committees, one to report during the 
sessions, the other at the next annual meeting. Gov. John J. Bagley and Rev. 
D. C. Jacokes addressed the Association in relation to the "Centennial Educa- 
tional Exhibit'' at Philadelphia. H. A. Ford, of Kalamazoo, read a paper on 
**The relation of social science and education;" Miss S. J. Pyne, of Grand 
Rapids, on "Preparation for teaching;" Prof. F. H. Pease, of the State Nor- 
mal School, on "Teaching music to children;" Miss Julia A. Stanclift, of 
Kalamazoo, on "Development of the perceptive faculties;" Prof. Daniel 
Putnam, of the Normal School, on "The kindergarten;" Prof. W. L. Smith, 
of East Saginaw, on *'A plea for vocal music in public schools ;" Snpt. D. 
Bemis, of Coldwater, on "The outside and inside dangers of our schools;" 
Rev. J. S. Goodman, of East Saginaw, representing the State Board of Healthi 
on ** School hygiene;" Miss M. L. Coe, of Grand Rapids, on " Physiology in 
school*," and Mrs. A. J. Field, of South Haven, on "Heart and home educa- 
tion." C. K. Backus, of Detroit, in an address, gave "An outside view of the 
public schools," and Rev. D. W. Love, of East Saginaw, in an evening lecture, 
discussed *• President Grant and our public schools." Prof. G. D. Herrick, 
instructor in music in the schools of Grand Rapids, illustrated, by moans of a 
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class of children^ his method of teaching vocal music. Brief addresses, upon 
a variety of topics, were made by Mayor Pierce, of Grand Eapids, Rev. J. 
Morgan Smith, and Dr. G. B. Smith, of the same city. Rev. Dr. Jocelyn, of 
Albion, spoke upon the question of **The Bible in schools.'* Prof. E. Olney^ 
on behalf of one of the committees, reported upon some of the suggestions of 
the President's address, and made recommendations which were aidopted by 
the Association. Among the resolutions adopted was one urging the necessity 
of increased facilities for the proper preparation of teachers for their work. 
Prof. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, was elected president, and the executive 
committee was appointed, in accordance with the vote of the Association, so a& 
to represent the various educational interests of the State. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting was held in Lansing, December 26, 27, and 
28, 1876. S. D. Bingham, President of the Lansing School Board, gave an 
address of welcome which was responded to by the president of the Association. 
Dr. J. M. Gregory, Regent of the Illinois Industrial University, delivered an 
address on '^ An ideal school system for an American State." Addresses were 
also delivered by Dr. J. B. Angell, President of the State University, on **Our 
denominational colleges and the State University;" and by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction D. B. Briggs on "Our common schools." Rev, D. 0. Ja- 
cockes. Educational Commissioner of the State at the Centennial Exposition, 
gave a lengthy oral report on Michigan's educational exhibit at the exposition. 
Prof. D. Putnam of the State Normal School read a '' History of the State 
Teachers' Association," which had been prepared in compliance with the request 
of the Af^sociation. Miss Rectina Woodford of the Lansing schools, introduced 
a class of pupils, and gave a ''Model exercise in reading." Papers were read 
by Prof. Austin George of Kalamazoo on ** A system of promotions ;" by Prof. 
Oalvin Thomas of Grand Rapids on ** Literary work for pupils of higher 
grades;" by Prof. J. W. Langley of Ann Arbor on '* Methods of teaching nat- 
ural philosophy ;" by Prof. E. C. Gore of Detroit on " The utility of music;" 
by Prof. P. D. Horton of Marshall on ''Penmanship, and how to teach it;" 
by Prof. I. L. Stone of Battle Creek on "Public school libraries;" and by 
Prof. John Goodison of Ypsilanti on *' Drawing in the public schools." Prof. 
H. A. Ford of Kalamazoo, in behalf of a committee appointed at the previous 
annual meeting, presented a report on the " State educational system." The 
discussions of the several papers and reports were very generally partici- 
pated in. Prof. C. F. R. Bellows of Ypsilanti was elected president. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Association convened in East 
Saginaw, Wednesday, December 26, 1877, and closed the Friday following. 
Evening addresses were delivered by W. S. George, editor of the Laminy 
ItepuMican, on '^ An outside view of the schools," and Dr. H. Q. Butterfield, 
President of Olivet College, on '' The relations of the lower schools to the col- 
leges." Papers were read by Prof. 0. A. Gower, of Saginaw City, on '* Local 
supervision of country schools;" by Miss Julia A. King, of Charlotte, on 
** Botany in its relation to graded school Work;" by Prof. C. B.Thomas, of 
Niles, on ''Educational fallacies and forces;" by Prof. D. Bemiss, of Cold- 
water, on ''The next step in the educational progress of Michigan ; " by Prof» 
L. McLouth, of the State Normal School, on " The experimental teaching of 
natural philosophy;" by Prof H. D. Harrower, of Chicago, on "A field view 
of the schools;" by Mrs. Eate B. Ford, of Kalamazoo, on "The kindergar- 
ten;" by Mrs. L. A. Osband, of Albion College, on "The relation of the 
teacher to the moral and religious culture of the future;" and by Prof. I. N. 
Demmon, of Michigan University, on "The use of libraries in our public 
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schools, and the teacher's relation thereto." Prof. W. L. Smith, teacher of 
music in the schools of East r3 agin aw and Saginaw City, illustrated, by means 
of several classes of children, his methods of teaching music in schools. It 
was decided that the annual meetings of the Association should thereafter be 
held at Lansing. Prof. E. Olney, of Michigan University, was chosen as 
president for the ensuing year. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting was held in Lansing. Dec. 25, 26, and 27, 
1878. An address was delivered by Rev. John Bascom, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on '* Tests of a system of education." Prof. Ormond 
Stone, director of the Cincinnati Observatory, gave a lecture on '* The Sun.'* 
Papers were read by E. 0. Vaile, of Chicago, on **The spelling reform ;" Miss 
Florence E. Cushman, of Niles, on "The needs of a higher culture in litera- 
ture, and the means of securing it;" Prof. Delos Pall, of Albion College, and 
H. N. Chute, of Ann Arbor, on *' School exhibits at our meetings ;*' and Pro- 
fessors W. H. Payne, of Adrian, and 1. N. Demmon, of the University, on 
"Our school libraries." The last day of the session was devoted to a general 
discussion of "Rural and ungraded schools," participated in by State Superin- 
tendent C. A. Gower, Professors W. H. Payne, George E. Cochran, G. T. 
Fairchild, L. McLouth, 0. Hosford, I. M. Wellington, E. A. Strong. C. B. 
Thomas, J. G. Plowman, Austin George, Z. Truesdel, T. W. Crissey, W. Gary 
Hill, and many others. The constitution of the Association was entirely re- 
vised. The attendance at each of the sessions of this meeting was very large, 
and the proceedings filled with interest and enthusiasm. Prof. E. A. Strong, 
of Grand Rapids, was elected president. 

The twenty-ninth annual session oi;)ened at Lansing, December 29, 1879, and 
closed December 31. An address was given by Rev. Kendall Brooks. President 
of Kalamazoo College, on "The relations of the public schools to the moral 
and religious training of children." Papers were read by Prof. E. P. Church, 
of Greenville, on "The outlook of our common schools;" by Prof. George E. 
Cochran, of Kalamazoo, on "The exhibition of school material at county and 
other fairs as a means of promoting education ;" by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of the 
Agricultural College, on "The temperature of living rooms;" by Miss Ellen 
Dean, of Grand Rapids, on "The Harvard examination for women;" by Pro- 
fessors A. Hennequin, of the University, and A. Lodeman, of the Normal 
School, on "The teaching and study of modern languages in American schools 
and colleges;" by Prof. W. Gary Hill, of Battle Creek, on "Paid local com- 
mittees of visitation for union and graded schools;" by Prof. W. H. Pavne, of 
the University, on "The aspects of the teaching profession;" by Professors 
Austin George, of the Normal School, and W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, on 
"The classification in graded schools;" and by Prof. Z. C. Spencer, of Tecum- 
eeh, on "The literary and professional training of teachers." A committee, 
composed of Professors L N. Demmon, W. H. Payne, and I. L. Stone, ap- 
pointed at the preceding annual meeting to prepare lists of books suitable for 
school libraries, made a report which was accepted and adopted. There was 
an exhibition of considerable school material which was very creditable. Prof. 
C. B. Thomas, of Saginaw City, was elected president for the ensuing year. 

The thirtieth annual meeting was held in Lansing December 28, 29, and 30, 
1880. An address was delivered by Dr. Malcolm MacVicar, Principal of the 
State Normal School, on "The teacher and his work." An illustrated lecture 
on the Yellowstone National Park, entitled "An evening in Wonderland,'' was 
given by W. L Marshall, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. The president of the 
Association, Prof. C. B, Thomas, of Saginaw City, gave an address ou •* The 
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Association and the educational interests of the State." Papers were pre- 
sented by Prof. C. A. Cook, of Dexter, on *^The proper sphere of the village 
high school ; " by Professors I. M. Wellington, of Detroit, and 0. F. R. Bel- 
lows of the State Normal School, on *^ Text-books versus better methods in 
the school room ;" by Miss 1? nth Hoppin, of the State Normal School, and 
Miss M. Louise Jones of Charlotte, on *' Methods in history;" by Prof. I. N. 
Demmon, of the University, on **Tbe place of technical grammar in the 
schools of to-day;" by Professor W. J. Beal, of the Agricultultural College, 
on **The new botany;" by Prof. W. N. Ilailmann, of Detroit, on ** Primary 
errors:" and by Prof. H. N. French, of Kahimazoo, on "The University 
diploma system." A discussion on the subject, **To what extent do the stric- 
tures of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in the November number of Harper's 
Monthly, apply to Michigan superintendents?" was engaged in by Professors 
W. H Payne, of the University, W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, and C. A. San- 
ford of Lansing. State Superintendent C. A. Gower, chairman of the com- 
mittee on "Needed legislation," appointed at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, presented the following points for consideration : 

1 Kiiifl and amount of supervision desirable for the country schools. 

2. What extent of territory should constitute the unit for purposes of supervision 
— township, county, or representative district? 

3. Who shall examine teaciiers, — a board or an individual? 

4. Who shoul<] superintend.— one man or a board? 

5. Should the examining and supervising power be the same? 

6. Method of selecting examiners and superintendents,— should it be by election or 
by appointment? 

7. The townsiiipand district libraries, — what legislation is needed in their behalf? 

8. Relation of the Department of Public Instruction to the State educational insti- 
tutions. 

The consideration of the several points presented led to an extended and 
general discussion which created mucii interest. The following resolution was 
eventually introduced and unanimously passed: 

Hesolved, That we, the members of the State Teachers' Association, have full confi- 
dence in the ability of the committee on legislation to draft a bill that will best 
meet with tlie requirements of the State, and that we will heartily endorse and sus- 
tain the measures that they judge best to bring before our State Legislature. 

Prof. Austin George, of the State Normal School, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

With this meeting our record of annual gatherings and exercises closes. 
Nearly a third of a century has passed since the first organization of the As- 
sociation. Its life has been full of the ordinary vicissitudes which are incident 
to all voluntary societies, but in the main its days have been honorable and 
useful np to the present time. 

III. OTHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

During the continuance of the system of county superintendency of schools, 
from 1867 to 1875, an organization of county superintendents was maintained. 
The earlier meetings of this Association were held in conjunction with the 
State Teachers' Association. Circumstances, however, eventually separated 
the two bodies, and the meetings of each were thereafter held independently 
of the meetings of the other. This organization did much to improve the 
schools of the State, from the fact that greater uniformity of purpose and of 
modes of administration was secured, as an outgrowth of the various discussions 
brought before it. 
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During the sessioDS of the State Teachers' Association in 1866, an informal 
organization of the superintendents and principals of the larger graded schools 
was made, and arrangements were entered into for another meeting the next 
year. In 1867 a brief session of the superintendents and principals was held, 
and a committee appointed to provide a form of permanent organization. 
Whether anything further was ever done to perfect this orjg^anization we have 
been unable to ascertain. 

In the fall of 1874 a meeting of city superintendents of schools was held iQ 
East Saginaw, and the City Superintendents' Association formed. This Asso- 
ciation has since that time held regular meetings, and has accomplished much 
good. The present standard course of study for graded schools in Michigan, 
and the uniform methods of grading now adopted in the greater number of 
such schools, are outgrowths of discussions at its sessions. Superintendent L 
W. Morley, of Bay City, is the president of this Association at the present 
time. 

In the spring of 1875 an Association of special music teachers in public 
schools was formed in Detroit. Its second meeting was held in Grand BapidB 
in the following December in connection with the State Teachers' Association, 
and since that time its meetings have been held at the times and places of the 
annual sessions of that Association. Its members have usually contributed the 
musical part of the programme at the meetings of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, and several of them have presented papers upon the subject of ''Vocal 
music in public schools." At its meetings various systems and methods of in- 
struction, uniformity in courses of study, and plans for securing a greater 
appreciation of music as a branch of common school instruction, have been 
discussed. 

County teachers' associations have been organized and maintained in many 
of the counties. These associations have usually had their origin in the teach- 
ers' institutes. Whenever properly conducted they have exerted much influ- 
ence for good in the communities where their meetings have been held. Town- 
ship associations have also been organized quite extensively in various portions 
of the State. 
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I. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The original Gonstitntion of Michigan provided for at least one library in 
each township, and the revised Gonstitntion of 1850 repeated the provision. 
For the support of such libraries the same laws require that all fines assessed 
and collected in the several counties and townships for any breach of the penal 
laws should be exclusively applied to the library fund. In addition to this 
fund the Legislature, in the earlier days of the State's existence, passed laws, 
affected more or less by later amendments, which provided for the levying 
of local taxes for the support of libraries. The early school laws established, 
not a township library in the strict acceptation of the term, but rather a 
township depository of books, which were taken in turn and in limited 
numbers, to the several school districts. In 1850 the law was so amended 
that the distribution of books to the several districts could be suspended 
by the township board of school inspectors, and books could be taken by 
individuals directly from the general collection. Under this amendment 
many of the libraries became really central township libraries. In 1859 the 
Legislature passed an act allowing the several townships to determine the ques- 
tion of retaining the township library as such, or of dividing it among the dis- 
tricts, thus making a small beginning of district libraries; and under the pro- 
yisions of this act a large proportion of the townships voted to divide the 
books and funds among the several districts. Unfortunately no efficient pro- 
vision was made for the support of these libraries, and many of them have 
ceased to exist, while the library funds, apportioned by the county treasurers, 
have been, in many cases, unlawfully applied to other purposes. There is oo 
feature of the public school system of Michigan that olfers so little encourag- 
ment for boasting as that of the school libraries. The statistics show that their 
growth has been feeble, and the amount of money voted by the townships, and 
also apportioned by the county treasurers, for library uses has been small. 
There are some cities and townships, however, which may be viewed as rare 
and exceptional cases, in which the libraries are having a healthy support 
principally by means of direct local taxation, and where all moneys received for 
them are wisely expended, ^nd the benefits which they furnish to the fullest 
extent appreciated and enjoyed. 

11. EDUGATIONAL PERIODIGALS. 

It is generally admitted that every profession, embracing any oonsiderable 
number of persons, has need of a paper or periodical of some kind specially 
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devoted to its interests. By the aid of imagination and a little arithmetic it 
seems easy to provide the necessary means for the support of sach a publica- 
tion. Experience usaally dispels all delusions in relation to this matter, and 
leaves behind some practical wisdom bought at its full value. 

An impression has existed, derived probably from the teachings of observa- 
tion and experience, that it is more difdcult to find support for a paper devoted 
to education than for one devoted to any other specialty. For this and other 
reasons most of the earlier journals of education were issued by associations, 
or under the patronage and as the ''organs" of societies, or under the patron- 
age of the State. The prevailing belief at present is that educational papers 
like others may be allowed to depend upon the operation of ''the law of de- 
mand and supply," and may be treated as ordinary business ventures. The 
public sentiment of twenty-five or thirty years ago was different. No compe- 
tent man in Michigan seemed ready at that time to assume the risk of publish- 
ing a paper devoted exclusively to education without the promise and pledge of 
aid, in some form, from the associated teachers of the State. The promise 
was not always kept, nor the pledge always redeemed, but in the eyes of a 
hopeful faith they had a tangible value. Under these circumstances one A 
the most important works of the first years of its existence was the aid rendered 
by the State Teachers' Association in the establishment and support of tha 
Michigan Journal of Education. 

The Journal was, during most of its existence, an individual enterprise, yet 
its establishment at the time and its support during its infancy were undoabt- 
edly due to the existence of the Teachers' Association and to the encouragement 
which its action gave to the editors and proprietors. The project of publishing 
an educational paper of some sort was not a new one in the State. The first 
State Superintendent had issued such a periodical for a time. Some other 
faint efforts had been made in the same direction. In 1842 the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Franklin Sawyer, Jr., in his report " referred to the 
necessity of some publication as an organ of communication between the na* 
merous school districts and his office," and "recommended that a definite 
amount of the school moneys should be appropriated to secure its establishment" 
He entered into a somewhat detailed statement of the uses and advantages 
of such an organ, but his recommendations and arguments failed to influence 
the Legislature. No appropriation was obtained, and no paper was published. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Kalama- 
zoo, in September, 1853, the project of an educational journal was presented and 
very thoroughly and earnestly discussed. The subject was brought before the 
body by the reading of a paper by Dr. J. M. Gregory, then of Detroit. This paper 
had been prepared by him in consequence of a consultation between himself. Dr. 
E. 0. Haven, then of the State University, and Prof. A. S. Welch, at that time 
Principal of the State Normal School. The Association resolved, after careful 
consideration, that the time had come to commence the publication of an edu- 
cational monthly. Professors Haven, Welch and Gregory were elected editors, 
with two ladies who never accepted the appointment, and the first number of 
the Michigan Journal of Education was issued January 1, 1854. This board 
of editors continued in charge for only one year, in 1855 Mr. Gregory assumed 
sole editorial charge, and retained the position for four years, retiring then to 
assume the duties of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The work 
of editing and publishing i\iQ Journal, on the part of Dr. Gregory, was lai^ely 
a labor of love. The direct pecuniary assistance rendered by the .^ao- 
ciation was inconsiderable ; but its moral support and the concerted action of 
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its members often proved to be of great valne, as the records of the Society 
and the pages of the magazine abundantly show. At the meeting in Kalama- 
zoo, upwards of three hundred subscriptions were pledged for the forthcoming 
first number. In every subsequent meeting for several years, more or less time 
and attention were given to its character and interests, and pledges of substan- 
tial aid were made, some of which were honorably redeemed. Keports, resolu- 
tions, and discussions were frequent, and sometimes, at least, to the advantage 
of the periodical and the encouragement of the publisher. 

In August, 1854, at. the meeting in Marshall, Dr. Haven, Dr. Stone, and 
Prof. Welch were appointed a committee to memorialize the Legislature to 
secure the passage of an act to place a copy of the Journal in every school 
library in the State. A memorial was prepared and presented at the session of 
the Legislature in January of the following year. The result was the enact- 
ment of a law authorizing the Superintendent of Public Instmction to sub- 
scribe for two copies of the Journal for each township school library in the 
State, such subscription to continue through two years. The subscription was 
immediately made to commence with the January number of 1855. Of this 
measure the editor says, in the February issue, '*It has placed our enterprise 
on a footing that will enable us to devise yet more liberal things for the educa- 
tional interests of the State." The paper was enlarged, in the following May, 
from thirty-two to forty-eight pages, and it entered upon a period of greater 
efficiency and usefulness. 

Just before the expiration of the two years for which the state subscription 
had been made, the Association instructed its executive committee to ask of 
the Legislature a continuance of the state patronage. The passage of an act 
was secured by which a copy of the Journal was sent to each school district in 
the State. The number of districts at that time was about thirty-eight hun- 
dred. The circulation of the paper was in this way largely increased, and its 
influence much more widely extended, although the pecuniary advantage to the 
publisher was only trifling, from the fact that the State paid but sixty cents a 
copy. Unfortunately, also, the continuance of this aid from the public funds 
depended upon the good will of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
at the close of the year 1857 the state subscription was withdrawn. Some 
sharp discussions followed in the columns of the Journal, in the meetings 
of the Association and elsewhere, as a few of the older members of that body 
will recollect, but the remembrance of them lies buried beneath the accumu- 
lated dust of years, and their discordant notes need never disturb the ears of 
the present generation of Michigan teachers. Having been elected t.o the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Gregory retired from the edi- 
torial chair of the magazine at the close of the year 1858, upon the completion 
of the fifth volume. 

At the session in August, 1858, the Association, after protracted discussion 
and the consideration of various propositions, passed these resolutions : 

1. That the Executive Board be, and are hereby instructed to execute, with some 
responsihle publisliing house, a contract for the publication of the Journal of Educes- 
iion for one year from the first of January, 1859; Provided^ That such publishing 
house agree to assume all the pecuniary rislcs of the publication of the Journal; Pro^ 
9ided^ c&o^ That the Association be permitted to retain the editorial management 
and control of the Journal 

2. That in case the above arrangement cannot be effected, the Executive Board are 
requested to make such provision as they may deem best for the maintenance of the 
Journal till the next meeting of the Association. 

It haying been found impracticable to carry out the instructions of the first 
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resolution, the Executive Board made an arrangement with Prof. A. Wiochell, 
then of the Uuiversityy to act as editor and publisher for the year 1859. 

The new Superintendent of Public Instruction renewed the state subscrip- 
tion, commencing with March of the same year, and continued it until the 
repeal of the law authorizing the sending of the Journal to the school districts 
i»f the State. The subscription closed with the May number of 1861. 

The Journal sfM edited during the year 1860 by a board of twelve editors, 
each editor preparing the matter for one month, and the publication was pro- 
Tided for by the Executive Committee of the Association. 

At the beginning of 1861 the work of editing and publishing the paper was 
assumed, at the request of the Committee, by Duane Doty, of Detroit. Various 
causes conspired, however, to render the existence of the Journal precarious, 
and it finally expired with the October or November number of the eighth year 
of its publication. 

With the decease of*the Journal of Education^ the State Association ceased to 
have any official connection with the publication of an educational paper, and 
its ''good will" even, since that event, has probably been of no especial value 
to any periodical. It can hardly be doubted, however, by one familiar with 
the educational history of Michigan during the last thirty years, that the 
establishment and support of the Journal, in the period of its greatest effi- 
ciency and usefulness, were largely due to the material and moral aid afforded 
by the Association as a body, and especially by a few of its most active and 
enthusiastic members. On the other hand, it is equally obvious that the 
Journal^ particularly while under the editorial charge of Mr. Gregory, rendered 
very great and important service to the Association. The Society '' had invoked 
the aid of the press, and through its organ it speedily rose from a mere local 
organization to be known and honored throughout the entire State." 

For four years we had no educational paper. Periodical discussions took place, 
and projects were set on foot now and then, but nothing came of them untU 
January, 1866. At that date the publication of the Michigan Teacher was 
commenced by Professors W. H. Payne and 0. L. Whitney, at Niles. In the 
second year of its existence it was removed to Ypsilanti, and Prof. John Good- 
isou became associated with the gentlemen previously named in its manage- 
ment and publication. In 1870 it was removed to Adrian, continuing under 
the editorial charge of Prof. Payne, assisted by 0. L. Whitney, H. L. Wayland, 
and Henry A. Ford. With the opening of the year 1871, the Teacher returned 
to its birth-place, Niles, and came under the exclusive control of Mr. Ford as 
editor and publisher. With one more change of residence, to Kalamazoo in 
July, 1875, it continued under the charge of Mr. Ford until the close of the 
year 1876, when it disappeared by absorption into the Educational Weekly just 
commencing its existence in the city of Chicago. 

Eleven volumes of the Teacher were published, and its life, though migra- 
tory, was, for the most part, highly useful and honorable. Its demise was 
regretted by many sincere friends among the teachers of Michigan and other 
states. 

In January, 1872, an educational monthly, called The School, was started 
by some of the professors connected with the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
and was continued up to the close of 1876, when it also was merged into the 
Educational Weekly. 

Since 1876 there has been no educational periodical published expressly for 
the teachers of Michigan until the present year, when the Michigan School 
Moderator, a weekly paper issued by parties in the city of Grand Rapids, was 



